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Me 


ARRY yer bags fer 
yer, boss?” 

Major Morgan, 
struggling with a 
young mountain of 
packages which his wife and 
daughters had accumulated 
during a shopping trip to 
Atlanta, turned around grate- 
fully to hand them over to a 
station porter at Monkshood. 
But there was no porter. In- 
stead, the Major was startled 
to see his son Frank, who was 
supposedly away from home 
at boarding school. Behind 
Frank the Major saw the dark 
face of Frank’s schoolmate, 
Gilbert Kent, who had visited 
te Morgan family the sum- 

mer before. 

“Frank!” ejaculated the 
Major. ‘‘What are you and 
Gilbert doing here? Why 
aren't you at school?” 

“To make a long story 
short,” answered Frank sadly, ° 
“we have been expelled.” 

“Expelled!” The Major 
could hardly believe his ears, 
but he put wrathful emphasis 
into his voice. ‘‘What do you 
mean? It’s outrageous!”’ 

“Well, you haven’t heard 
half of it,’’ said Frank. ‘“‘Not 
only Gilbert and I were put 
out of school, but our class 
president had to leave too, 
and all the other fellows— 
every last one of them is out.” 

“That makes it sound 
better,” grunted the Major. 
“What could have happened? 
Did the school burn down?” 

“Yes, by wonderful luck it 
did,” exulted Frank. “But 
it only means about two 
months’ extra vacation, be- 
cause they are already fixing 
up the old summer hotel next 
to our campus, for a tempo- 
rary dormitory. It’s Novem- 
ber 5 now, and they’ll be 
teady to take us back around 
January 15—and we've all 
pledged our honor to do 
Plenty of studying, though 
Gilbert and I would much 
rather go hunting with you, 
Father.” 

“I don’t doubt it,”’ said the 
Major, leading the way to 
the car. When Mrs. Morgan 
and the girls were safe on 
board, Gilbert Kent turned 
to them with an embarrassed 
look. 

“When you asked me here 
for the Christmas holidays,” 
he said, “I’m afraid you 
didn’t expect such a very 
long visit.” 

‘The longer you stay with 
Us, Gilbert, the warmer your welcome will 
be,” said Mrs. Morgan, cordially. “We live 
in the house your Indian great-grandfather 
built, and in which you found the solution 
to the ‘scratches on the glass’ that showed 
the way to the gold your ancestor hid there. 
It was splendid of your mother to take that 
Money as a trust fund to educate and other- 
wise aid the children of the Cherokees who 
now live out West. This house is your family 

ome, Gilbert, and the more we see of you 
here the better.” 

That's how I feel, Gilbert,’ assented 
Major Morgan. ‘There’s nothing very 
attractive about the town of Monkshood, 
: _ In fact, I’ve urged the city fathers to 
lake a start toward improvement by 
Putting the torch to the courthouse.” 

. t€ waved his hand in the direction of the 

"ggest_ and ugliest building in town—a 
ulding with Greek columns below, and a 


Os : 
There was no sign of the ghost—the tower was entirely deserted. Moonlight was now added 
to the pale starlight; and the Morgans were startled to find tools lying around. (Page 300) 
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hideous tower on the top. The courthouse, 
according to Frank Morgan, looked like a 
dignified college professor wearing a Happy 
Hooligan can on his head. 

“But,” continued Major Morgan, “I 
heard something so interesting about the 
tower from Henry Neil the other day that 
I’m glad my benevolent suggestion hasn't 
yet been adopted. In fact, there’s a fine 
mystery about it for you boys to solve, if 
you like. Any amateur detective can aspire 
to find there the biggest pearl in America.” 


Despite the amazed chorus of “ohs” and 
“ahs” that went up from the girls and boys, 
and their prompt request for further in- 
formation, not one additional word would 
Major Morgan speak on the way home. 
During supper it was more or less agreed 
by the family that the Major had been 
joking. But as soon as the meal was over, 
he took his favorite seat by the library 
fireplace and said that he would go more 
deeply into the mystery. 

“Every detective,” he began, “knows that 
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it is essential to get the known 
facts straight before he begins 
work. I therefore invite your 
careful attention while I tell 
you what I know. You, Frank, 
are probably scornful of any 
modern interest in old times 
in Georgia—so you can go 
into the next room if you 
like, and you, too, Gilbert.” 

Neither boy stirred. 

“Very well then,” con- 
tinued Major Morgan. “It is 
well known, of course, that 
the whole northwestern part 
of the state of Georgia be- 
longed to the Cherokee na- 
tion, until the Indians were 
dispossessed in 1838. The 
Indians had a very good 
government; they built houses 
of wood and brick, including 
this one, and were a very 
prosperous community. Then 
came the exile. As I have 
told you before, I don’t pre- 
tend to know the rights and 
wrongs of that matter. The 
red man would not sub- 
mit to the white man’s 
laws, and Georgia had a for- 
eign government within its 
borders. So Georgia finally 
persuaded the Federal gov- 
ernment in Washington to 
send the Indians to the West. 
They were roughly dispos- 
sessed—driven out by sol- 
diers.” 

“Yes,”’ said Blanche. ‘“‘We 
looked that up when we were 
searching for the Indian gold 
supposed to be hidden here.” 

“But here is something,” 
said her father, ‘that is 
really more interesting than 
gold. After the Indians had 
gone West, one of their 
number—a _ real warrior— 
came back to take private 
vengeance on some _ white 
man here. After he was dis- 
covered, he took refuge in 
the courthouse, which was 
still unfinished, and he held 
its tower for two days against 
the whole town, but was 
finally shot when he wouldn’t 
surrender. Now I will read 
to you a curious extract 
from an old book I found 
in an Atlanta bookshop: 


“It is well known in Monks- 
hood that a Cherokee Indian, 
secretly returning from the 
West with the fiendish intention 
of slaying a citizen against 
whom he held a grudge in 
connection with the loss of the 
Indian lands in Georgia, was 
forced to fly from the wrath of 
the people into the unfinished 
tower of the courthouse. He 
held this place for two days, but at last 
died from gunshot wounds. Less well known 
is the belief that this Indian carried on his 
person a magnificent pearl, said to be the 
largest in America, which had long been the 
amulet of his tribe. This pearl had been con- 
fided to him to assure good fortune in his search 
for vengeance, and he was charged to bring it 
back safely. To let such an amulet fall into the 
hands of the white people was not to be borne; 
and he perished rather than reveal it. But it was 
not found upon him after his death. What 
then did he do with it? The only probable solu- 
tion is that he concealed it in the unfinished 
walls of the courthouse tower while he was 
barricaded there; and it may still be behind 
some stone in the inner walls. This stone may 
be marked in some way to distinguish it from 
the others, but this is only a conjecture. No 
one in recent years has looked for the lost pearl, 
and its fate is one of the mysteries of history.” 


There was an instant of silence after 
Major Morgan finished. 
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“Oh, Dad,” cried Nancy. “Do you sup- 
pose many people in Monkshood know 
about the pearl that may be hidden in the 
courthouse tower?”’ 

“IT doubt it, or we should have heard 
about it since we came here to live,”’ said 
Major Morgan. “Only people with a real 
interest in Georgia antiquities, like Henry 
Neil, would even know about a funny old 
book like this one. Probably the writer of 
the book got his information from someone 
in the West who knew about the famous 
pearl. The book was printed half a century 
ago. Town traditions sometimes last a long 
time, but the people who would have seen 
the death of the Indian, in the tower, have 
all died themselves, long ago. Of course, it’s 
only a guess that the Indian hid the luck- 
stone in the unfinished tower, but it seems 
like a shrewd guess to me. I believe the 
historian hit the nail on the head there.”’ 

“Well,” said Blanche, “just what are 
we going to do about it?” 

“T vote,’ said Frank, suddenly, “that 
while Gilbert and I have all this glorious 
spare time on our hands we go down soon 
and have a look for that pearl.”’ 

Every face in the family circle expressed 
agreement with this plan. Soon the family 
group around the fire broke up into smaller 
groups; and Blanche and Nancy took the 
old book into the back parlor to read it 
more carefully. After a while Frank and 
Gilbert joined them. 

“Isn't it strange?’ said Blanche. “I can 
hardly believe that there can be another 
Indian treasure around here. Pearls are 
wonderful, I think. How big do you suppose 
the biggest pearl can be, and do you think 
that it’s really hidden in—”’ 

“Shh!” Gilbert warned her. ‘There is 
somebody on the porch close to the window.” 


HILE the others hesitated, trying to 

see the intruder through the dark 

pane, Nancy rushed boldly across 
the room, raised the shade, and revealed the 
face of Roberta Tilman, the one girl in 
Monkshood whom the Morgans didn’t like. 
The sash had been slightly raised. Had 
Roberta been there long? Had she been 
listening? 

She laughed cheerfully when she saw she 
was discovered. ‘‘Let me in,” she cried. 
“T came calling, and saw your shadows on 
the shade. I wanted to see the new clothes 
you went to the city to buy.” 

Trying hard to hide her irritation, Blanche 
opened the front door, and Roberta saun- 
tered in. 

“Hello! Whose ears were sharp enough to 
hear me on the porch, I'd like to know?” 
she demanded. “I didn’t know I had made a 
sound.”’ 

“T heard you,” said Gilbert. 

“Well, I might have known it was you,” 
sniffed Roberta. ‘‘No white person has such 
hearing.”’ 

Blanche looked at her with real wonder, 
surprised that she could let herself say such 
things. Had any part of the conversation— 
perhaps even the reading of the extract from 
the book—reached Roberta's eavesdropping 
ears? But there was no sign of it in her ieee 
Roberta was chatting about other things, 
and begging to see the girls’ new dresses and 
hats, if they had brought them home. 

“We didn’t buy many clothes, after all,” 
Nancy told her flatly. ‘‘We bought things 
for the house instead.”’ 

“Why didn’t you buy both?” 

“We couldn’t afford to.” 

Roberta looked pleased by this admission. 
“Then you aren’t as rich as I thought you 
were, when you were living abroad and came 
here for the first time,’’ she remarked with 
satisfaction. ‘‘But you surely put up a good 
bluff all summer.” 

Frank laughed, but Blanche and Nancy 
were furious. Roberta's insinuation was en- 
tirely false, for the Morgans had never pre- 
tended to be wealthy and had certainly never 
tried to impress people with a wrong idea of 
their circumstances. However, there was 
no use in being annoyed by Roberta Tilman, 
who always said just what came into her 
head, and did not care whether she offended 
people or not. 

“TI came over for another reason, too,” 
Roberta now added, as if even she realized 
she had been too impertinent before. ‘I 
want to invite you all to a picnic next 
Saturday. We will have a'long hike, and build 
a fire and roast wienies. Will you come?” 

“Who is going?”’ asked Blanche. 

“Not too big a crowd,” replied Roberta. 
“You four, and myself, and Katherine Neil, 
and little William Henry, who always tags 
along wherever Katherine goes. Don’t you 
think that will be enough?” 
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“One too many,’’ whispered Frank to 
Nancy, and Nancy knew he was not refer- 
ring to small William Henry as the one he 
would like to dispense with. It was the 
hostess herself whose presence would be 
likely to spoil the party. 

“T thought we would hike to the ancient 
tumulus, built here by the Mound Builders 
centuries ago,” Roberta went on. “These 
mounds are very interesting, and as none of 
you has seen one yet I thought you might 
enjoy going there. We’ll have to walk across 
country, but the cool weather is just right 
for that. We couldn’t have done it in the 
hot summer time.” 

The chance to visit one of these historic 
relics, built by the most ancient Americans, 
decided the Morgan girls to accept the 
invitation in spite of their dislike of Roberta. 
They insisted on being allowed to bring 
their own share of the lunch, thus removing 
all feeling of obligation. 

“Roberta,” asked Mrs. Morgan, “‘did you 
walk all the way here in the dark alone?” 

“Of course I did,’’ said Roberta, uncon- 
cernedly. “I wanted to bring Katherine Neil 
with me, but she hadn’t finished supper.”’ 

“Frank can take the car and go for her,” 
offered the Major. ‘We will see if she ap- 
proves of the picnic plan.” 

That Katherine would approve they all 
knew, for she was always ready for any 
excursion or party, but Frank was pleased 
by the idea of driving the car to her house. 
Blanche and Nancy got out a chafing dish 
after he had started, and by the time he 
returned with Katherine the house was 
filled with the scent of boiling chocolate. 
Katherine was a reserved, almost shy girl, 
not a bit like Roberta Tilman, and the Mor- 
gans wondered why they always seemed to 
go about together. Once, indeed, Blanche 





asked her father whether he thought Mr. 
Horace Tilman had any “hold” over Mr. 
Neil that caused Katherine to bear with 
Roberta’s sharp remarks and continue to 
be friendly with her. 

“It’s possible,’’ Major Morgan admitted. 
“Tilman has many of the people of this town 
under his thumb, for one reason or another. 
It is said he controls the county commis- 
sioners and the town council and can in- 
fluence them in any way he pleases. He is a 
shrewd lawyer—perhaps too shrewd. His 
law office is close to the courthouse, and of 
course you've heard the joke that the loca- 
tion is the only thing about his office that is 
‘on the square.’”’ 

Blanche frowned. 

“Roberta must be a daughter after his 
own heart,’’ she remarked. “I do hate to 
think of those Tilmans dominating this 
county in such an underhand sort of way.” 

“Good has been known to come out of 
evil,’’ said her father, with a twinkle in his 
eye. But what he meant she couldn't guess. 

The two visitors stayed late, and in addi- 
tion to the fudge the young Morgans popped 
corn for refreshments and also opened boxes 
of sardines and crackers and a bottle of 
mustard pickles. Major and Mrs. Morgan 
were out of the room when the sardines and 
crackers were eaten, and when they returned 
to the dining-room half an hour later it was 
to hear Frank complain that he felt as if he 
had accidentally swallowed the courthouse. 

“T am sure the tower will give you indi- 
gestion,”’ smiled the Major. 

Roberta Tilman looked up sharply at him. 
“What's wrong with the tower?”’ she asked. 
“My father told me that you think it looks 
awful, but it’s been good enough for Monks- 
hood for a great many years.”’ 

“It simply does not belong on a building 
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of that type, Roberta,” explained Major 
Morgan. ‘Towers have their place on some 
buildings, but not on one that copies the 
Parthenon. The architect who designed the 
courthouse didn’t intend to have a tower 
but the commissioners thought that every 
public building should have one, to make 
it look important. That tower mzekes me 
think of Cordy’s gold tooth.” 

“How do you mean, Cordy’s gold tooth?” 
asked Frank. “I noticed her bright yellow 
— at supper and meant to ask her if she 
had broken one of her original ivories."’ 

“Her teeth are perfect, the most perfect 
teeth I ever saw, but a few weeks ago she 
declared that she couldn't live any longer 
‘withouten’ a gold tooth,” said the Major. 
“Your mother pleaded with her not to spoil 
her mouth, but it was in vain. Having saved 
up enough money, Cordy went to the dentist, 
had one of her perfect front teeth pulled 
out and a gold one put in its place. Now she's 
happy, but every time she smiles I shudder, 
Gold can be very ornamental sometimes, 
but not in the mouth. And so with the tower 
on the courthouse. It spoils the place just 
as Cordy’s gold tooth spoils her mouth.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter about our cook's 
gold tooth,”’ said Frank. “I want to know 
whether it’s possible to go up in the tower, 
just for fun.” 

“I suppose the janitor has the key,"’ said 
Roberta, “but I guess he doesn’t want 

ople fooling around there. What are you 

olks so interested in that old tower for, 
anyway?” 

Nobody answered her; and a little later, 
Frank drove her and Katherine to their 
homes. He returned to find his sisters ap- 
parently engaged in a warm argument with 
Gilbert on the front stairs. 

“TI won't,” said Gilbert firmly. 

“You won't help us to search for that 
wonderful pearl?” asked Blanche in astou- 
ishment. 

“How can [? The hiding of it was the dying 
act of a Cherokee Indian who sought to 
prevent his amulet from falling into the 
hands of the white people who were besieging 
him. No—I’m a son of the Cherokees, and I 
won't help anyone to search for it!’’ 

“Gilbert, what nonsense!’’ Nancy ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We let you take every bit of the 
Cherokee gold that was found buried here, 
so your mother could restore it to the Indi- 
ans; now you ought to be glad to help look 
for the pearl amulet. Why,”-—Nancy began 
to get excited, as she always did when she 
was arguing anything,—“the Indian who 
hid it brought it here to bring him luck in an 
attempt to murder a white man. You don't 
approve of murder, do you?” 

“No, I don't,’’ said Gilbert, stubbornly. 
“But he was a man who had been put out 
of his house and home, remember—and I am 
of his blood. I can’t help feeling sorry for 
him, and wishing that the amulet he prized 
might be lost forever, rather than found by 
his enemies!”’ 

With that the strange boy left the room, 
and the young Morgans stared at one 
another. 

“It seems as if the climate of Georgia had 
a peculiar effect on Gil,’’ Frank commented 
at last. ‘‘He hasn’t shown his Indian nature 
at school at all, and I was hoping he was 
going to be like his white father’s people 
hereafter. Yet just let him get back into 
Georgia, and immediately the Indian blood 
he gets through his mother comes right to the 
fore again. The eviction of the Cherokees 
from these parts must seem so real and near 
to him here that all his nature becomes 
Cherokee again. Strange, isn’t it? He's 
really one of the finest fellows in school.” 

The girls went silently to bed. They were 
still determined to look for the pearl! amulet, 
but their high spirits were dashed by the 
way Gilbert had refused their invitation to 
help them. They were hurt because he would 
not work with them; and they also felt it was 
a that he would actually work against 
them. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Roberta Plays Detective 


N the way to school next morning; 
Roberta Tilman stopped as u 
at Katherine Neil’s house. ; 

“Kath,” she said, in a casual fashion, 
“will you do me a favor?” : 

“First tell me what it is,”’ said Katherine, 
who knew better than to promise blindly to 
do Roberta’s bidding. 

“A very little matter,’ explained Roberta. 
“T want to see a history of the Cherokees !! 
Georgia, and I feel sure the Morgans have 
an old book of the kind. There are a lot 
old books in their library which they 
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inherited last year along with the house. 
Before you came last night, I just happened 
to learn that Major Morgan spent most of 
the time he was in Atlanta browsing in old 
bookstores and came across a very rare old 
volume full of interesting stories about the 
Indians when they lived right here in Monks- 
hood. I could use that book for some of my 
themes, but I can see the Morgans don’t 
like me, and so I don’t like to ask them to 
lend me anything. But they’d be delighted 
to lend it to you; and you could let me see it 
at your house. Would you mind doing that 
for me?” 

Katherine hesitated. It sounded innocent 
enough, but she had learned from long ex- 

rience to distrust Roberta. 

“I'd rather not,” she protested. ‘“There’s 
no reason on earth why you shouldn’t bor- 
row it from Blanche or Nancy. I’m sure they’d 
be glad to let you have it.” 

“Oh, all right, I can get somebody else to 
do it if you won’t,” was the quick retort. 
“It seemed like a small favor or I wouldn’t 
have asked you. I just don’t want to get 
under any obligation to those Morgans—they 
wouldn’t even agree to come to my picnic 
till I said they could bring their own food. 
That shows they don’t want to get under an 
obligation to me, and I feel just the same 
toward them.” 

No more was said on the subject, and 
Katherine soon forgot all about it. Roberta 
could always make her words sound so 
plausible that Katherine’s suspicions were 
lufled. Being entirely lacking in subterfuge 
herself, it was always easy for Katherine 
to believe that others were equally candid. 

School was out at two o’clock, and on the 
way home Blanche and Nancy found them- 
selves joined by a timid and very poor girl, 
the daughter of a struggling dressmaker in 
the town. This girl, Luella Clay, was a crip- 
ple, and an object of pity to everyone. When 
she joined them on the walk home, Blanche 
and Nancy tried to be very cordial, to put 
her at her ease. They saw she had something 
toask, and as she was slow to do it, and much 
embarrassed, they tried to help her. 

“Come and lunch with us, Luella,” they 
said. “Mother always keepsenough forthree.”’ 


> 
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“T can’t come to lunch,” Luella hastened 
to say. “But I—I would like to go home with 
you for a few minutes, so I could look in 
your encyclopedia for something about 
Monkshood. I’ve got a theme to write for 
tomorrow, and I thought I’d take that for 
my subject.” 

“Dear me,’’ said Blanche. ‘‘There’s not a 
line about Monkshood in the encyclopedia. 
But I think we have the very thing you need. 
My father bought a very, very interesting 
old book about Georgia in a second-hand 
bookstore in Atlanta, day before yesterday. 
It’s full of little-known facts, but—er—” 

She stopped, reminded by a punch from 
Nancy, on the other side of her, that one fact 
in the book was secret and not to be revealed. 

“T doubt if Father would allow us to lend 
it out,”’ concluded Blanche. 

“Would you let me copy some things 
from it?” Luella begged, growing red. “I 
write fast, and it probably wouldn’t take 
half an hour to get all I can use.’ 

Blanche hesitated. She wished she had not 
mentioned the book, but Luella was such a 
colorless, unfortunate sort of girl that one 
felt she would pay little attention to a legend 
of a pearl amulet. Luella would copy down 
dates industriously, but would completely 
overlook the psychology of history, and its 
romantic side. 

When they reached home, Blanche and 
Nancy first pressed food on Luella, who was 
glad enough to eat it after a little hesitation. 
Then they sat down on each side of her, 
while she prepared to make entries in a note- 
book. She looked strangely ill at ease. When 
she came to the paragraph about the Indian 
amulet, she glanced at it without apparent 
interest and then turned the page and ex- 
claimed with delight on discovering a list of 
all the mayors of Monkshood, before 1870, 
with the dates of their births and deaths 
attached. That was her idea of history, she 
told Blanche. 

“T wish the Major had not gone hunting 
in the car,” said Mrs. Morgan, accompany- 
ing her daughters when they walked with 
Luella, a little later. ‘‘Can’t you stay a 
bit longer, until the car returns, so that 
Frank can drive you home?” 


o er 


“ 





“Oh, no, ma’am, thank you,” cried Lu- 
ella, in hurried protest. “I’ve got to get 
home and help Ma with the sewing. She 
must be wondering where I am.” 

Luella hurried away, as fast as her in- 
firmity would permit, but she did not walk 
home. Around a curve in the road, she found 
Roberta Tilman waiting for her in a car. 

“T’ve been waiting a long time,” scolded 
Roberta. ‘‘Did you get the book?” 

‘They didn’t want to lend it,” said Luella, 
in complaining tones. “But I copied what 
you told me to copy, in case they didn’t 
let me have the book. No, I don’t mean 
that, either. I couldn’t copy it, because 
Blanche and Nancy were watching me, but 
I memorized it.” 

Roberta put the car into high speed with 
a clash of gears, careless whether the lame 
girl were comfortably settled into her seat 
or not. 

“Well,” Roberta demanded, ‘‘what did 
you memorize? Was there anything about a 
pearl—a pearl amulet?” 

“Yes. I haven’t got the words exactly 
right,” said Luella, ‘“‘but the book said that 
an Indian, who was killed by gunshot 
wounds in the courthouse tower eighty years 
ago, had on his person the biggest pearl in 
America, and that he probably hid it in the 
tower to keep it from falling into the hands 
of the white men. That’s absolutely all there 
was about any pearl in Monkshood.” 


HAT Luella had gained the facts so 

correctly from one hurried look at the 

printed page was astonishing; but 
Roberta gave her no credit at all. 

“I hope you’re halfway right,” she said. 
“You did right not to copy that item, with 
the Morgans looking on. You kept me wait- 
ing a lot longer than necessary, but I sup- 
pose you did your best, and I now promise 
not to tell anyone that your mother ruined 
my new dress.” 

“It wasn’t her fault,’’ protested Luella, 
sulkily. ‘‘If you’d given her more time and 
hadn’t pressed her so hard when she was 
sick and overworked—”’ 

“Oh, forget it,” commanded Roberta. 
“She ruined it, didn’t she? I ought to sue 





. 


Blanche protested that she could see the snake under the log and even pointed with outstretched forefinger. All knew Roberta's peril. If the rattler 
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her for the cost of the materials and trim- 
mings, or make her settle for them out of 
court. That’s what my father wanted to do, 
I can tell you. But now I promise not to 
take any action, and not to tell anyone. 
If I did, she’d lose a lot of orders.” 

Luella heaved a sigh of relief and thanked 
Roberta heartily for her kindness. For, if 
it wasn’t kindness, it seemed safer to pre- 
tend that it was. 

“Now mind that you don’t tell anybody 
else about that amulet!’ Roberta warned 
as she drew the car up in front of the poor 
little house where the Clays lived. ‘This 
house is one of those my father owns, isn’t 
it? And [think your mother is "way behind 
with her rent, isn’t she? If I discover you’ve 
been talking to anybody else about that 
amulet you'll be sorry.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t tell anybody for the 
world!” Luella gasped. 

Roberta drove back the way she had 
come and stopped by her father’s office to 
tell him what she had learned. He praised 
her for her cleverness. It was Horace Til- 
man’s fondest boast that his little daughter 
was the only person in town who was smarter 
than he was himself. 

But if Roberta had her father’s smartness 
she lacked his patience. She suggested now 
that they go at once up into the courthouse 
tower and look for the pearl amulet, and 
was provoked because he laughed it aside 
and said there would be time enough for 
that when he got some other work out of 
the way. 

“Then you want the Morgans to get 
ahead of us?” she asked indignantly. 

“What could they do this afternoon, 
my dear?” 

“Why, they could go up there and look 
around for a marked stone, and if they 
found one they’d be just a step removed 
from the possession of the amulet. By night 
Blanche Morgan might be wearing the 
pearl.” 

“Come, come, Roberta, you have too 
much sense to talk so foolishly! Finding a 
marked stone, even if they did so at once, 
and getting at what is under or behind it, 

lomennan ON PAGE 286 ] 
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struck her, there was no chance of getting her to a doctor for treatment before the poison took effect. (Page 286) 
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LOST IN THE SKY 


N the Atlantic Fleet, Ted Ray, junior 
lieutenant, was known asa popular and 
competent officer within one short year 
after his graduation from Annapolis. 
““My best officer,” his captain spoke of 

him to the “Big Admiral” who commanded 
the United States battleship force. 

Then came Ted’s tragedy. 

It was a bright sunshiny morning. Lady 
Luck doesn’t care about the weather, you 
know. This day on which she chose to frown 
on one of the finest young officers of the 
American Navy was a sparkling example 
typical of late April in the Navy's ‘Southern 
Drill Ground.” Just below Cape Henry the 
U.S. S. Texas and the U. S. S. Idaho were 
exchanging umpiring parties for their target 
practice, to be fired with turret guns as soon 
as the stiff east breeze slackened a bit. 

This wind had kicked up quite a sea dur- 
ing the night. As the motor sailer carrying 
Lieutenant Ray’s party to the Texas came 
alongside the big ship’s ladder the coxswain 
shook his head with doubt. 

“Keep her out until the line’s fast,’’ 
warned Ted. 

Once alongside, the boat swung up and 
down in dizzy swoops, and the heavy 
ground-swell rolled the man-of-war deeply. 
Each of the party jumped for his life as his 
turn came to jump for the ladder. By the 
time the last man’s turn came the rungs of 
the ladder were thoroughly wet from the 
sloshing water. 

The last man leaped. Both hands caught 
the rope dangling from the deck above; but 
his feet slipped. As the motor sailer dropped 
a dozen feet beneath him he shot down and 
landed with a splash between the boat and 
the armored side of the battleship. To the 
horrified onlookers above it looked as if the 
man would be crushed to death before their 
eyes. 

Ted probably had three seconds in which 
to act before the heavy craft would be 
thrown against the foot-thick steel plating 
alongside. He sprang over four thwarts in 
one jump. It looked as if he had flung himself 


Ted was a powerful swimmer. Even in the whip of the gale and the wash of the heavy seas it was no trick for him to reach his plane a few 


hundred yards away 


into the water, so violently did he swing 
down and seize the swimmer’s shirt collar. 
Ina flash he straightened up and by a terrific 
effort hove the dripping body aboard just as 
the boat crashed inward. 

“Saved him, by gorry!’’ gasped the cox- 
swain in profound relief. But the next in- 
stant his joy changed to a groan of sorrow. 
For the sailor's limp weight had proved too 
much for his rescuer’s strength. Ted’s brac- 
ing foot slipped, and, as the boat’s gunwale 
met the steel buttress, it ground with a sick- 
ening pressure against his left ankle. 

"s ruddy face turned an ashen blue. 
But he did not faint. Somehow he was 
hoisted aboard. Three hours later in a 
near-by port he was transferred to the Sol- 
ace, the fleet’s hospital ship. His foot was 
saved, and in three weeks, a little pale and 
with muscles flabby from hospital life, he 
went on a long furlough to recuperate. 

The full result of the young officer’s trag- 
edy was still hidden from him. Only the Navy 
surgeons who had saved his foot knew the 
truth: he was to be a cripple ever after. 

Ted didn’t limp very much; just a slight 
dip when he tried to hurry. And he had a 
bit of misery whenever he stood too long on 
his feet. But in the sense of active duty in the 
United States Navy he was a cripple. This 
didn’t prevent his getting a Medal of Honor 
for his bravery and quick action in saving a 
shipmate. But it ruined his chances of pass- 
ing the annual physical examination re- 
quired of every naval officer on active duty. 

“Too bad, with a fine young officer like 
Ray,” grieved the senior surgeon of the 
examining board. ‘‘But there’s nothing else 
to do. We can’t keep a cripple on active 
duty.” 


HEN he got the bad news in official 
form he went to his old captain, 
who said: ‘‘Why not try flying in 
the meanwhile? A pilot sits down most of the 
time.” 
Ted’s glum face brightened. “Do you 
think there’s a chance, sir?”’ 


For reply the Captain sent for his yeoman 
and dictated a letter to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aéronautics that made Ted’s 
cheeks burn. Three weeks later Ted was at 
Pensacola with his pilot’s wings in sight. 
Before he knew it he found himself attached 
to the giant new U. S. Navy plane carrier, 
the: U.S. S. Saratoga. 

In the following August two very impor- 
tant things happened to Ted Ray: the first 
was that he was given command of the 
PN-8, one of the biggest and finest of the 
Navy’s seaplanes; the second was that his 
“case,” which had been delayed for six 
months, came up again. The first thing 
meant that he was the newest and youngest 
pilot to have the good fortune to join the air 
squadron of the United States fleet. The 
second meant that he had to be reéxamined 
physically to see if he could be kept on active 
duty or would have to be relegated to the 
scrap heap of retired officers. 

Specialists had done their best to loosen 
up Ted’s stiff ankle. His examining board of 
navy surgeons strained their consciences to 
the breaking point to overlook the fatal de- 
fect. But when the examination was over the 
senior surgeon turned to Ted and said: 

“Awfully sorry, old man. There’s nothing 
we can do. Only the Secretary of the Navy 
could help you.” 

“Fat chance,”’ muttered Ted. 

With heavy heart Ted left the navy yard 
where his board had met and started back to 
Hampton Roads, where the Saratoga was 
anchored. As the ferry to Old Point Comfort 
cleared its Norfolk dock, rain began to fall. 
Before the other side of the Roads had been 
reached darkness had set in and the wind 
blown up to something more than a half gale. 
And by the time the ferry docked the south- 
west gusts swelled almost to hurricane force. 

The minute his feet touched the shore Ted 
began to run. The storm clutched and 
yanked at his tall muscular body as he 
struggled through the darkness towards the 
lower pier, off which lay the Saratoga. As 
he ran he cried aloud: 
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“They’re goners! They’re goners!” 

His despair was over the helpless squadron 
of twenty seaplanes that had anchored that 
afternoon in the little cove just inshore from 
the Saratoga, and supposedly sheltered by 
an arm of the shore. 

He reached the end of the dock, staring 
out through the darkness, which was slashed 
with jagged lightning. A group of bobbing 
lights between him and the distant shape of 
the big carrier showed where the frail, wave- 
tormented seaplanes were being thrown 
about by the angry seas. 


from the upper deck of the Saratoga. 

It swung landward and came to rest on 
the planes. It revealed that two had already 
broken adrift and were speeding helplessly to 
their destruction in the high waves of the 
outer bay. Those aboard the carrier kept 
their searchlight trained on the planes. 
Lights at the lee boat-crane indicated some 
effort was being made at rescue. But Ted 
knew this was a futile move. , 

In a jerk Ted had his slicker and uniform 
off; he rolled one in the other and shoved his 
shoes inside almost before the rain could 
touch the inner garments. Having tucked the 
bundle in lee of a bollard, he balanced on the 
end of the pier and dived. * 

was a powerful swimmer. Even in the 
whip of the gale and the wash of the heavy 
seas it was no trick for him to reach his plane 
a few hundred yards away. : 

Twenty minutes later aboard the Saratoga 
Admiral Bright, commanding the Navy sat 
arm afloat, turned to his aide and said: 

“Do you hear a motor running?” 

The aide listened for a moment. ‘No, sit; 
it must be the wind.” 

Next morning broke bright and cleat. 
Not a cloud) flecked the blue sky; and 
only the slightest breeze rippled the water 
that had been a boiling cauldron the night 
before. 

A sad sight met the eyes of those aboard 
the Saratoga. The seaplane squadron was 


A S he looked a sudden blinding glare burst 
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wrecked. Some of the planes had disap- 
red, either torn loose and drifted to sea or 
sunk at their’ moorings, scarcely a stone’s 
throw from the beach. One plane remained 
intact. 
“Strange,” muttered Admiral Bright, 
standing disconsolately at the taffrail of the 
hugh carrier. 

His aide joined him and saluted smartly. 
“Four planes sank at their moorings, sir. 
Five have been picked up and taken in tow; 
all damaged more or less. The rest are 
missing.” 

“How about the one that seems to be un- 
damaged?” 

The aide pointed to a launch making the 
after gangway. Men in her were helping a tall 
figure to the ladder, the figure of an officer 
who limped as he crossed the deck. 

“That’s Lieutenant Ray, sir. You were 
right about hearing an engine during the 
storm last night.” 

The Admiral grunted. ‘“‘Been hurt?” 

“No, sir. He swam out to his plane, 
started her engine and kept it going half full 
to take the strain off the mooring. A bit all 
in now.” 

Commander Butler, chief flight officer of 
the carrier, step up and saluted. 

“One plane ready for you, sir. The PN-8. 
I have Bainbridge as pilot. You can take off 
within an hour and be with the fleet in time 
for the firing.” 

“Why Bainbridge?” asked the Admiral 
laconically. 

““He’s the best man we've got aboard, sir.”’ 

“Did he save his seaplane?” 

“No, sir. He—”’ 

“Is Lieutenant Ray injured?” 

“No, sir. That is, not exactly, sir. He’s the 
cripple who’s to be retired, sir.” 

“Cripple, my eye,” grunted the Ad- 
miral. ‘Tell him to have his plane ready 
to take me out to the fleet at noon.” 

At five minutes before noon Ted Ray 
answered Admiral Bright’s summons to 
the quarterdeck. He showed no signs of 
the night’s strain, but his almost imper- 
ceptible limp was still there. 

“IT want to have a look at the practice, 
Ray,” said the older officer. He nodded 
toward the broad take-off deck of the car- 
rier overhead. ‘‘I could take one of our 
land planes here, but I don’t want to 
make so much speed.” c 

“And you're due to meet the Secretary 
of the Navy, sir?’”’ ventured the Com- 
mander, who joined the group. 

“At dinner, without fail,” responded 
the Admiral, speaking slowly to make 
sure his young pilot heard. ‘‘He’s staying 
at Senator Kane's country place. I’ve got 
to be back in time to take a 
boat across.” 

The PN-8 ran half a mile 
down the Roads before she 
cleared the surface of the 
water. She was a fairly sea- 
going craft, with her big un- 
derbody and decking that 
covered all but her cockpits. 

The Admiral sat up with 

Ted by the controls. Aft was 

the mechanic who tended 

the roaring engines and saw 

that fuel and oil lines were at all 
times doing their vital work of 
supply. 

Never had Ted handled a 
plane with greater care or pre- 
cision than he did on this great 
day in his life. This might be his 


last flight as an officer in the with Ted by the con- 
naval service. Yet, more than trols. Aft was the 
that, it might be his last desper- b ff 

ate chance to avert the catas- mechanic who tended 


trophe of going on the retired 

list. A lucky break, a special ap- 

probation by the Admiral, and 

the Secretary of the Navy might see fit to 
eep him after all. 

Further, Ted saw that so far circumstances 
helped his chances. It had been made clear 
to him that he must get the Admiral back to 
the Saratoga in time to take a launch across 
the Roads to Senator Kane’s big Virginia 
estate, where was lodged the Secretary of the 

avy. As the conference was to include 
every other captain and admiral in the bat- 
tleship fleet, military precision ruled that it 
would be no less than a tragedy for the air 
commander to be late or missing. 

Glancing from his wrist watch to his small 
strip chart, Ted quickly calculated when he 
aye hey ge order to reach the carrier 

: or his seni i 
Siegen or to keep his ap- 
. A black smear on the horizon, punctuated 
oy a flashing day signal light, showed where 

Tuised the fleet. Ted glanced up at the 


The Admiral sat up 


the roaring engines 


Admiral, who already had his binoculars on 
the force, intent on observing every detail of 
the forthcoming battle with the ‘‘enemy.” 


IRST the PN-8 flew over the battle- 

ships. They were arranged neatly by 

divisions, steaming in rectangular for- 
mation. From an altitude of three thousand 
feet they looked like toy ships. But when, 
at the Admiral’s motioned order, Ted slid 
down to a few hundred feet above the flag- 
ship’s decks, he could make out heavy tur- 
rets trained abeam, battle halyards rigged 
from armored hatches, and other signs that 
the fleet was prepared to find and annihi- 
late the “‘enemy,” now scarcely in sight above 
the southern horizon. This enemy was sim- 
ply a group of targets in tow of a seagoing tug. 

As Ted glanced over the combing of his 
plane he saw a small spotting plane balanced 
at one end of the catapult placed on the 
after deck of each dreadnaught. A bright 
signal danced to the yardarm of the flagship 
and was answered down the long gray line by 
similar signals. 

The next moment the plane from the 
nearest man-of-war shot from its catapult 
cradle, skimmed the dancing water beneath 
it and zoomed roaring into the air in head- 
long flight in the direction of the “‘enemy.” 
A dozen other light land planes shot from the 
catapults of the other vessels. 

Tilting his stick, Ted swung the PN-8 in 
the wake of the nearest fast single-engined 
spotter. 

Over the tug and target he circled slowly 
and then to one side to escape interference 
with the exercise. The Admiral at his elbow 
nodded commendation at the station he 
took and leaned far over to watch the 
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fall of the first salvo. 
A ripple of flame 
swept the distant col- 
umn of battleships; 
instantly their sides were obscured by rolling 
masses of heavy brown smoke. A quarter of a 
minute later there rose along the line of 
targets beneath the PN-8 a scattered mass 
of high white geysers, showing where the 
shots had fallen. It was evident that the big 
cannons were shooting short. 

The next salvo fell somewhat over the tar- 
gets. But the next, and those following, 
“straddled,’’ some falling short of and some 
beyond the helpless rafts. From then on the 
targets were literally riddled with the hail of 
steel that swept upon them. 

As abruptly as it began, the firing stopped. 
The big ships headed in to witness the suc- 
cess of their marksmanship. The spotting 
planes circled widely. 


Y 


The sun swung westward as the day wore 
on; and when the Admiral of the Fleet made 
signal to end the practice it was sinking be- 
hind a black cloud in the west. Ted had not 
noticed this cloud before. A little guiltily he 
glanced sidewise at the Admiral. As he did so 
the latter handed him a penciled note: 

“Looks stormy over there. I don’t want to 
get caught.” 

Ted nodded assent. He should have no- 
ticed the weather before. But he had been 
so engrossed in the gunnery that he had 
at times even forgotten the Admiral. His 
heart sank. 

Ted didn’t know that the Admiral had for 
some time watched the piling clouds and was 
quite willing to take a chance just to try out 
what he believed to be a “‘find”’ in the young 
pilot at his side. Admiral Bright knew Ted’s 
story and had some views of his own on the 
young “‘cripple”’ at his side. 

Before the PN-8 reached the Capes the 
sky was overcast. The tall lighthouse at Cape 
Henry disappeared in a cloud of vapor as fog 
descended upon the surface of the sea. 
Darkness seemed to ooze down out of the sky. 

The air became gusty and full of pockets 
that let the big plane fall now and then with 
sickening speed. Ted eased down again 
toward the water to check his drift. But he 
found the fog thicker as he went. He didn’t 
dare to go too close for fear of a crash dive. 
If he landed the big plane on the surface 
without seeing where he was going, he would 
be likely to swamp her. She would sink 
before help could reach them. 

Ted’s stomach felt curiously empty. He 
wasn’t scared. Far from it. Had he been 
alone with his mechanic he would have liked 
the thrill of the adventure. But the Admiral 
was along. And he had been picked by the 
Admiral for the job because he had seemed 

competent to bring his senior 
back safely and on time. And, 


still further, the Admiral stood for Ted’s one 
big chance to escape a wretched life of 
uselessness. 

Was the Admiral to face the Secretary of 
the Navy that night not only after having 
lost many of his planes by the storm but long 
overdue for the conference which Ted knew 
was profoundly important? “If he does,” 
groaned Ted, “my goose is cooked, all right!’ 


Ted began to climb her to a higher 
level. He felt that his only chance of 
safety lay in recognizing some major land- 
marks before it was too late. To his dismay 


: S the darkness closed in about the PN-8 
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the fog continued on up as he climbed. 
Indeed, the higher he went the thicker jit 
seemed to get. 

Next Ted tried a wide circle at an altitude 
that showed fifteen hundred on his instru- 
ment board, but without results. 

For two hours the PN-8 wandered blind 
through the inky blackness. Because Ted 
dared not get close to the surface of the 
Roads so long as the fog covered it, he had 
no means of checking up his drift. 

He did not know that the wind had veered 
into the north and was carrying him strongly 
toward the land, though his course should 
have kept him clear. He suspected this fact a 
little later when he caught a glimpse of lights 
through a break in the fog. They looked like 
street lights. They could only mean that he 
was over one of the many settlements that 
skirted the shores of Hampton Roads. 

The peril of the PN-8’s position was im- 
mensely heightened by the fact that she was 
a seaplane. A land plane with wheels might 
have headed for an open field and been 
brought down without much damage. The 
big heavy flying boat would not submit to 
such treatment without disaster. A crash 
landing in the darkness ashore with the 
PN-8 would mean only death to all. 

A glance at the fuel gauge showed Ted 
that he had only enough gasoline in his tanks 
for a half-hour more. The end was very near. 
He had given up hope now of ever making a 
good impression on his passenger. The best 
he could do was to get them all out alive. 

Down he came again. It was difficult even 
to tell whether the plane was level, so dense 
was the murk about her. Suddenly right 
ahead and below a light twinkled; then an- 
other; then a cheering cluster of lights. A 
break in the fog, but all about the lights 
spread an ominous black mat that meant 
solid land. 

Grimly, Ted circled. Already the mist was 
shutting in across the landscape below; some 
of the lights were fading out. At this moment 
he uttered an exclamation. Had it not been 
for the roar of the motors it might have 
sounded like a suppressed cheer. Ted saw the 
reflection of one group of lights in what could 
only be water. 

It wasa terrible chance he took. The water 
might be a tiny pond. But with fuel prac- 
tically gone, and the fog closing under him 
again, Ted knew that this was a moment for 
terrible chances if he were going to escape 
the death now so near at hand. 

He throttled the motor. Silently in dark- 
ness the huge man-built bird swooped down. 
Close to the ground the mist thinned. With 
his heart in his mouth Ted saw that the 
water was extensive—a real lake, or a curve 
in a river. It was long and narrow, and there 
were lights on both sides of it. 

With the help of the lights now visible he 
made a perfect landing and taxied up to what 

seemed to be a small dock. 

He stopped his engine, and 

nt the Admiral clambered 

stiffly out and up the dock, 

cramped by the long hours 
in the cockpit. 

“‘Whee-ew!” blurted the 
mechanic. 

“Just the way I feel,” 
agreed Ted. “Only I sup- 
pose, now that we haven’t 
broken our necks, we’re in 
for a terrible row because 
the Admiral has missed his 
conference.” 

Scarcely were the words 
out of his mouth when Ted 

saw Admiral Bright 
coming down the dock 
between two other 
men. Before he knew 
it he was shaking 
hands. But he had a 
dizzy feeling when the 
Admiral spoke: 
“Mr. Secretary, my 
pilot.” 
“Tt isa great pleasure 
to know you, young 
man,” said the Secretary. “But it would bea 
greater pleasure if you would tell me how on 
earth you can bring your admiral by air on a 
night likethistoa place you have neverseen.” 

“And the only guest in time for din- 
ner,’’ added Senator Kane. 

Admiral Bright broke in laughingly before 
Ted could reply: ‘‘That’s a secret, Mr. Secre- 
tary, between me and my new aide, Lieu- 
tenant Ray, whom you are going to keep on 
active duty, no matter what the fool sur- 
geons say! Perhaps we can tell you a little 
about it at dinner. How about it, Ray?” 

“Yes, sir,” choked Ted, too happy to 
breathe. 
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THE WINNING ERROR 


HEN Tom Dilla- 

way was elected 

captain of the Har- 

vard nine, Frank 

Stevens, the other 
candidate for the honor, though 
he took his defeat cheerfully, felt 
chagrined. He had been beaten 
by two votes, and he found it 
impossible to conceal his sense of 
betrayal from Dan Harris and 
Jack Warren, who were more 
intimate with him than with 
Dillaway, but who had voted:for 
Dillaway. With some awkward- 
ness the two undertook to ex- 
plain their vote. 

“T suppose you feel that Dan 
and I more or less went back on 
you,”’ Jack Warren said. 

“Oh, no, but I thought I'd get 
your support just the same,” 
Frank replied somewhat stiffly. 

“You would have, if it was a 
matter of voting for the fellow 
we liked best.’ 

“Or for the fellow we thought 

was the best ball-player,”” added 
Dan. 
“It's all right. But I'd honestly 
like to know why both of you 
thought Tom would be a better 
captain.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “he’s not 
such a star fielder as you, but I 
think—maybe for that reason— 
he'd be more interested in the 
fielding of the rest of us. He 
seems more likely than anybody 
else to develop some real team 
play.” 

“Yes, and he’s keen on strat- 
egy; he and Coach Murray are 
always jawing together about 
games that were won by head- 
work or lost because nobody 
showed it.” 

“T don’t think many games 
are won by headwork. The team that bats 
and fields and runs bases the best will al- 
ways win.” 

“Sometimes, though, when two teams are 
evenly matched there’s a chance for general- 
ship. And that’s when I’d back Tom Dill- 
away against any Yale man.” 

“Most likely he'll never have an oppor- 
tunity to show any deep stuff. If we win from 
Yale it will be because we're better ball- 
players, not because we're smarter thinkers.” 

“Just the same, it doesn’t hurt a ball- 
player to have brains,” jeered Dan. 

Frank did not forget the taunt; and as 
often as he thought of it he resented it. He 
had no grudge against Tom Dillaway, who 
he hoped would be a victorious captain; he 
intended to do his full share toward bringing 
him victory, yet he knew that he should not 
be sorry if Harvard won in spite of serious 
errors of judgment on the part of the 
captain. 

That Frank was himself the most effective 
player on the team was the common opinion. 
He had attained a place on the university 
nine in his sophomore year; now that he was 
a senior he played his position—third base— 
with a finish and a brilliancy that made him 
a favorite of the newspaper writers on college 
baseball. Stories of opportunities offered to 
him to play ball professionally at the end of 
his college course were printed; although 
Frank was not displeased that his ability was 
advertised this way, he felt annoyed when it 
was reported that he seriously considered 
accepting one of these proposals. He had 
rather more than the ordinary amateur’s 
scorn of professionalism; his attitude in that 
respect was not diminished when he observed 
that Tom Dillaway followed closely the ac- 
counts of the professional games, discussed 
with Coach Murray the individuality ot 
eminent big-leaguers and tried to impress on 
his nine some of the finer points of profes- 
sional baseball. Impatient of drill in maneu- 
vers and strategy, Frank often stated his 
belief that such non-essentials were a hin- 
drance more than a help to a college team. 
It was much better, he declared, to devote 
all the available time to improving each 
man’s batting and fielding. Murray held 
different views; and, though Frank, as the 
outstanding player on the nine, might have 
met with no opposition in his candidacy for 
captain if he had been content to fall in with 
the coach’s ideas, his consistent attitude of 
criticism had cost him the election. 


“Why,” said the bespectacled Porter, 
no wind for running. When it comes to pitching he is a regular iron man, but if he 


“Sheldon’s legs aren't mu 


has to run at all he gets all played out’’ 


pitcher to compare in speed and ef- 

fectiveness with Sheldon of Yale. In 
fact, Sheldon, as the baseball season ad- 
vanced, began to be spoken of in the news- 
papers as a wizard. Six feet two in height and 
of massive bulk, he was an awesome figure 
for any batter to confront, and when he 
drew back his right arm preparatory to hurl- 
ing the ball it was not merely the most timid 
batter that felt tempted to shrink from the 
plate. He shut out team after team without 
a run; and it became apparent to Dillaway 
and his nine that with Sheldon able to pitch 
in two out of the three games they had 
hardly more than a forlorn hope of winning 
the series. 

“TI don’t believe he’s much better than 
most of the pitchers that we knock out of the 
box,”’ Frank Stevens said one day after 
hearing Jim Hale, the first baseman, and 
Ned Blake, the left-fielder, repeating stories 
that they had heard or read about Sheldon. 
‘A fellow that has learned to keep his eye on 
the ball and time his swing can hit one 
pitcher about as well as another.” 

They asked how then he accounted for the 
acknowledged superiority of certain pitchers 
in the big leagues. 

“They have a reputation, and batters go 
up against them with less than their usual 
confidence.” 

“But how do they get the reputation in 
the first place?” 

Frank’s endeavor to explain that on the 
ground of luck and personality met with 
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Frank raced and slid to third base 


derision. Blake, who was not one of the best 
batters on the team, predicted that he would 
get as many hits off Sheldon as Frank would, 
and Frank expressed the good-natured hope 
that he might. 

But as the time for the Yale series ap- 
proached, Frank became more concerned 
about maintaining his fielding average than 
about improving his batting. He had gone 
through every game without making an er- 
ror; to complete the season with a fielding 
average of one hundred per cent would be to 
establish a record that no infielder on a 
Harvard nine had ever equaled and that 
probably no college player anywhere had 
seein. The other members of the nine 
became interested in the possibility of 
Frank’s achieving this extraordinary feat; 
they encouraged him and were proud of the 
poems that he was winning; after each 
game that the Harvard nine played, the 
sport writers on the Boston newspapers 
called attention to the fact that Stevens at 
third base had kept his perfect fielding record 
untarnished. The presence of such a brilliant 
and steady infielder seemed really to strength- 
en the team play of the nine. And after the 
poe with Brown in which Frank had played 

is position in an especially notable manner 
Tom Dillaway said to him: “I don’t know 
another fellow, Frank, who if he was trying 
for a perfect record would go after the hard 
balls as hard as you do. That's why we're all 
of us so keen to have you make a perfect 
record.”’ 

“Of course I’d rather take a chance on 
making an error than let a ball go by me for 
a base hit.” 

“Tf fielding will beat Yale, we'll beat them. 
But I'd feel a lot easier if they didn’t have 
Sheldon.” 

Frank enlarged at once on his favorite 
theory, but Tom, who had heard it before 
and took no stock in it, cut him short. 

“T’ve asked all the fellows in our class who 
went to school with Sheldon if he has any 
particular weakness—gets nervous easily or 
anything of that kind; and they couldn't 
any of them give me any help. That is, I've 
asked all the Andover men except Carl 
Porter, and I’m going to see him this after- 
noon. Not likely he'll have anything to 
contribute, though.” 

“No, he’s never done anything in athletics 
but look on. You're just wasting your 
time.” 

“T don’t want to miss any chances,” said 


ch good, and he has 
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Tom. So he left Frank at the 
steps of his dormitory and con- 
tinued on to the building in which 
Carl Porter lived. His acquaint- 
ance with Porter was slight, and 
when he found himself seated 
opposite that gaunt, ungainly, 
bespectacled classmate, who sur- 
veyed him with such interest and 
curiosity, he felt that Frank had 
spoken truly in remarking that 
the interview would be a waste of 
time. 

“Porter,’’ he said, “I want to 
get all the dope I can about 
Sheldon. I’ve been to all of your 
Andover crowd, but I haven't 
got much from them. Do you 
know anything about him that 
would be useful?” 

The bespectacled eyes gleamed 
eagerly, and Porter spoke with 
enthusiasm. 

“T've always been a fan 01 
heahall—ted to take it out in 
looking on—eyes no good for 
——. At school, I used to 

ang round and watch Sheldon 
when he was just practicing his 
curves. He was a great pitcher 
even then. Speed, curves, con- 
trol—he had everything. And 
of course he’s much better 
now.” 
“Yes, of course.”” Tom spoke 
impatiently. ‘‘Then you haven't 
any suggestion—you don’t know 
of any weakness?”’ 

“He has one trouble, only | 
don’t see how you can make any 
use of it.”’ 

“What is it?”’ 

“Why,’’ said the bespectacled 
Porter, ‘“‘Sheldon’s legs aren't 
much good, and he has no wind 
for running. He used to try to 
play football and hockey, but 
he'd be all in in no time. When it 
comes to pitching he’s a regular iron man, 
but if he has to run at all he gets all played 
out. He was never good for anything in 
athletics except pitching.” 

“T don’t know how we can make him doa 
hundred-yards dash just before the game,” 
remarked Tom. ‘‘Much obliged to you just 
the same, Porter.” 

Tom departed, trying to work out in his 
mind some method of turning to account the 
information that he had received. 


HE first Yale-Harvard game of the 

series was played in New Haven. 

Edwards pitched for Yale; the Yale 
coach thought it wise to use his second-best 
pitcher for the game played on home grounds 
under favorable conditions, and to reserve 
Sheldon for the harder game that would 
follow on the Harvard field the next day. 
However excellent his reasoning may have 
been, Yale was defeated by a score of 7 to 3; 
the team was weak in both batting and 
fielding, and after the game the Harvard nine 
felt that Sheldon alone stood between them 
and the championship. Frank Stevens had 
kept his record free trom error—thanks to 
Jim Hale’s wonderful reach and catch of a 
wild throw to first base; Frank had been 
profuse in his acknowledgments. 

“Boy, I'd have cried if I hadn’t stopped 
that throw,’’ Jim said. ‘‘We’ve got to see you 
through on this errorless stuff. But you're 
more likely to make an error tomorrow than 
a hit off Sheldon.” 

“All Yale pitchers look alike to me,” de- 
clared Frank, who had got two singles off 
Edwards. 

Unfortunately, the next afternoon on the 
home field before an anxiously sympathetic 
crowd of spectators, among whom were his 
parents, Frank found it impossible to make 
good his boast. Sheldon’s speed was terrify- 
ing, and his curves were bewildering. Frank 
struck out his first two times at bat and sent 
up a foul fly to the catcher on his third at- 
tempt. The other members of the Harvard 
nine fared little better. Only one hit, a 
short single by Jim Hale to right field, had 
been made by Harvard in eight innings, and 
not a Harvard runner had crossed the plate. 
Yale’s batting, though light, had produced 
one run, and as the game proceeded, with 
no indication on Sheldon’s part of any 
weakening, it seemed as if that one run 
would be all that Yale would need. In the 
field Harvard had played well, and at third 
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base Frank Stevens had maintained his 
errorless record. 

With two Harvard men out in the last half 
of the eighth inning and Blake at bat, Tom 
Dillaway spoke as follows to the other mem- 
bers of the nine: 

“Sheldon bats third next inning. We've got 
to get the first two men out. Then when Shel- 
don comes up I want you fellows all to play 
so that he will race right round the bases for 
arun, without stopping. Get that?” 

“What’s the idea?” Jim Hale asked. 

“Our only chance is to get him so tired 
that the next inning his pitching will go to 
pieces. They tell me he hasn’t much wind 
and his legs are no good. So, whether he 
strikes out or hits a pop fly or a grounder, 
whoever gets the ball has got to make such a 
mess of it that he’ll keep on going—keep on 
till he gets all the way home. We'll be more 
likely to beat a two-run lead with Sheldon 
done for than a one-run lead with him still 
going strong.” 

Frank and some of the others looked 
skeptical but expressed no dissent. 
With the situation so desperate, 
even the wildest plan might be 
worth trying. But Dan Harris had 
a further idea. 

“It would bebetter still,’ hesaid, 
“if weled him on totry for homeand 
put him out just as he got there.” 

“That’s drawing it pretty fine,” 
Tom answered. “But if we can 
work it out so all the better.” 

“The best thing of all would be 
to prolong the agony,” said Jim 
Hale. 

“How?” 

“Run him back and forth 
between third and home and not 
tag him till we have to.” 

“Good boy!” Tom turned to 





“If he can’t hit a plain straight ball, what 
can I do about it? Most likely he’ll strike 
out, and you’ll have to let the third strike 
get away from you.” 

“Give him an easy one, for Pete’s sake,” 
the catcher entreated. 

So the next ball that Morris pitched was a 
slow one, and Sheldon lunged at it with all 
his power. His bat failed to meet it squarely; 
an ineffectual little hit, the ball went drib- 
bling slowly toward Frank. 

Running in to make the play, Frank was 
conscious of a rebellious purpose, then of 
bitter, resentful acceptance of his fate. He 
got his hands on the ball, fumbled it, picked 
it up, and then with the big Yale pitcher still 
fifteen feet from first base threw it with all 
his might far over Jim Hale’s head. The 
Yale man coaching off first base flung up his 
armsand yelled, urging the lumbering runner 
on to second; Sheldon reached it to see the 
coach off third beckoning to him frenziedly. 
Harris out in right field was still chasing the 
ball, which had caromed off the bleachers 
and was rolling far beyond the foul 
line. Rounding third, Sheldon was 
panting.and slowing down, but the 
Yale man coaching there was 
inexorable and waved him home. 
Obediently the big fellow galloped 
on. 

Then Harris, who at last had got 
his hand on the ball, made a per- 
fectly timed and accurate throw to 
the plate. Harry Kellogg took the 
ball on the bound, when the runner 
was halfway between third and 
home. Sheldon checked himself in 
his lumbering course and, turning, 
tried to get back to third. The ball 
whizzed past his ear into Frank’s 
hands. The big pitcher turned 
again and, looking over his 
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play him like a fish,” said Kellogg. 

“All right then. One thin 
though we must make sure of. 
Let him have third and make him 
keep on sprinting. If we can just 
nail him at the plate, good. if we 
can get him boxed between third and home, 
best of all. Whichever one of us he hits to 
will have to make a mess of it. Ned!” 
Dillaway addressed Ned Morris, the pitcher. 
“He mustn’t be allowed to strike out or get 
his base on balls.” 

“T'll let him hit it,’’ Morris replied. 

Blake struck out, and the Harvard nine 
took the field for Yale’s half of the ninth 
inning. While Dillaway was giving Blake the 
instructions that he had issued to the other 
members of the nine, Frank 
Stevens muttered to Jack 
Warren that it was a thin 
chance at best, a crazy idea in 
fact, and that in all probabil- 
ity the only result of it would 
be to give Yale an extra run. 

“Looks like it to me,’ re- 
plied Warren. 

The first two. men to bat 
for Yale were easily disposed 
of, one on a high fly to 
Warren, the other being 
thrown out by the pitcher at 
first. Sheldon, big, long- ’ 
legged and  knock-kneed, “ 
wearing the sweater that he 
had pulled on the moment he 
had come in from pitching, 
ambled to the plate and 
whacked it with his bat. 

“Now,” thought Frank, “I 
hope he doesn’t hit to me!” 
And never before when a 
batter had approached the 
plate had a thought like that 
occurred to Frank. 


ORRIS, the Harvard 
pitcher, delivered a 
straight ball, at which 

Sheldon took a clumsy swing. 
He sent the ball climbing high 
mM air, a twisting foul, under 
which Harry Kellogg circled 
and wavered unsteadily. Kel- 
logg misjudged it at the last, 
made a plunge for it, got his 
mitt under it only to let it 
drop. A groan rose from the 
Harvard stands. Kellogg, 
Pounding the ball into his 
mitt, walked out to the 
Pitcher’s box. “Give him one 
he'll hit square,” he said re- 
sentfully, “and don’t make me 
make a fool of myself again.” 


instant at 


the water 
bucket 


Rounding third, Sheldon was panting and 


slowing down, but the Yale man coaching there waved him home 


run till he was a few yards from 
home; then he threw the ball to 
Kellogg, who ran forward, feinting 
as Frank had done. Sheldon, gasp- 
ing for breath, his face red and 
streaming with sweat, made for 
third once more. Meanwhile the whole 
Harvard field had gathered along the third- 
base line, and Harvard spectators, bewil- 
dered and exasperated by such dawdling 
tactics, were shouting ‘“‘Tag him! Tag him! 
Put him out!’’ Back and forth went the ball 
twice more, with Sheldon stumbling groggily 
back and forth in the trap; then the big 
pitcher gathered all his strength and rushed 
for the plate. His sudden burst of energy took 
Frank by surprise; the moment of delay in 


throwing the ball was fatal. As Kellogg 
was on the point of catching it, Sheldon 
crashed into him; the ball fell to the 
ground, and Sheldon stumbled, scram- 
bled, slid safely to the plate. 

Exhausted but triumphant, he rose and 
tottered to the Yale dugout, while the 
small section of Yale adherents in the 
stands cheered their hero’s surprising feat. 

Meanwhile the Harvard spectators sat 
in dumbfounded silence. Never before 
surely during the whole season had the 
team been guilty of such a series of bun- 
gling plays. And the nine felt disgraced; 
Frank Stevens and Harry Kellogg took 
their places again sullenly. Tom Dillaway 
came over from his position at shortstop 
and said: ‘‘Frank, I’d give anything if that 
ball had been hit to me instead of to you.” 
But Frank did not look up or make any 
response. He had ruined his perfect, his 
unique, record at the insane behest of his 
captain; he had humiliated himself before 
the crowd by an error so flagrant, so inex- 
cusable, as to stun them all. He had been 
made the victim through whose preposterous 
act Yale had acquired a wholly unnecessary 
run. And this was the game that his father 
and mother had come five hundred miles to 
see. He could not bear to look toward the 
section of the grandstand in which they were 
sitting. 

“Get this man, quick!”’ Dillaway admon- 
ished Morris; and on the third ball that 
Morris pitched the Yale batter flied out to 
Dillaway, who at once came running in, 
hurrying his team. But Yale seemed reluc- 
tant to take the field—particularly reluctant 
seemed the pitcher, who peeled off his 
sweater in a leisurely manner and stalked 
slowly to his place. 

One of the newspaper writers who had 
taken a friendly interest in Frank’s baseball 
career, and who had made frequent flattering 
comments on his play, leaned over the fence 
behind the dugout and said to him: 

“Tough luck, old boy. If there was any 
chance of giving Sheldon a hit on that ball, 
you bet the official scorer would do it.” 

Frank shook his head in silence. 

“T think, Frank, you'll have a chance this 
inning to redeem yourself,’’ Dillaway said. 
He wasted no time in explaining what he 
meant; he was first man up, and he picked 
out his bat and took his position at the plate, 
where he stamped his feet and faced Sheldon 
belligerently. 


HEN to the amazement and wild 
rejoicing of the spectators Tom 
Dillaway hit the first ball pitched for a 


clean single to right field. Jim Hale stopped 
an instant at the water bucket and stepped 
























The ball that he was waiting for 
came, and Frank met it fairly 


up to the plate with an air of confidence 
befitting one who had already hit safely. 
Frank Stevens, who was to follow him, 
picked out his bat and stood watching 
eagerly and awaiting his turn. 

“Sheldon may be weakening,’’ Murray, 
the coach, had said to him. “‘Don’t swing at 
any but the good ones.” 

Jim Hale waited and had two balls called. 
Sheldon was in obvious trouble. 

“Strike one,” called the umpire, and the 
Yale infielders chirped encouraging and con- 
fident words to the big pitcher. 

But the next two balls went wide, and 
Hale took his base, Dillaway going to second. 
As Frank walked up to the plate with the 
excited yelling of several thousand suddenly 
hopeful Harvard men urging him on, he 
forgot the disappointment and bitterness 
that had been so keen a few moments before; 
here after all was a chance for him to do 
something toward winning this game. The 
sight of a substitute Yale pitcher beginning 
to warm up beyond the third base line gave 
him satisfaction, and he faced Sheldon with 
a mien as threatening as if he had hit two 
home runs instead of striking out twice. 

With the first ball that came Frank knew 
that the pitcher had lost his power. The ball 
curved slowly out beyond the plate; the 
sharpness of shoot and the terrific speed that 
had been so baffling were no longer at 
Sheldon’s command. Frank stood, his eye 
keen and steady, his fingers not too tense on 
the handle of his bat. The ball that he was 
waiting for, the good one, came, and Frank 
stepped out at it, met it fairly with his bat, 
and sent it on a speeding line between left 
and center fields. Amidst the shouting of the 
thousands while the two runs came in, he 
raced and slid to third base. The score was 
tied, Sheldon, exhausted and overthrown, 
was shambling from the field, and the sub- 
stitute was walking in to take his place. 
But no change of pitchers at the last moment 
could stay the will to victory that had 
suddenly seized the Harvard nine; by a hot 
grounder past first base Jack Warren brought 
Frank home with the winning run, and the 
Harvard spectators instantly swarmed out 
over the field. 

In the dressing-room the jubilant members 
of the Harvard nine congratulated the cap- 
tain and Frank and one another. 

“T guess you'll have to admit now there is 
something to inside stuff, Frank,” said Dan 
Harris. ‘Especially when it’s doped out by 
a bean like Dillaway’s.” 

“We had the right captain, 
all right,’’ conceded Frank 
with a grin. “But, all the 
same, I wish I hadn’t had to 
make that error. All season 
long I’ve been working for 
just one thing: a fielding rec- 
ord of one hundred per cent 
through all the games we've 
played. And then, at the last 
minute, I had to throw the 
ball almost into the grand- 
stand on Sheldon’s miserable 
little grounder.” 

“You should care,’’ re- 
torted Jim Hale. ‘One error 
during a whole season isn’t so 
bad—particularly when it 
gives you the chance to make 
the hit that wins the series 
for Harvard.” 

Coach Murray strolled up. 

“Jim’s right,”’ he grinned. 
“As a matter of fact, Frank, 
that’s the best play you’ve 
ever made, and, what’s more, 
it’s going to be a famous one 
in baseball history. Who ever 
heard before of a winning 
error?” 
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Drawn by Frank Purchase 


Map of the South Polar region, showing the principal points mentioned by Commander Byrd. 
The triangular route shown is purely tentative 


INCE my article appeared last month 
a shadow has fallen across the lives 
of those of us connected with the 
Antarctic Expedition. Floyd Ben- 
nett has “gone west’—in line of 
duty, with his boots on. His life is an in- 
spiration. He rose in a short time from ob- 
scurity to international prominence. Bennett 
was a genius with mechanical things, but 
what brought him fame—what wrote his 
name large asa hero—was his high character. 

We went together through many terribly 
trying situations. Not once did I ever get a 
cross word or a quick answer from him. He 
was a perfect shipmate—he always thought 
of the other fellow first. I never heard him 
utter an unjust criticism. He never boasted. 
He was conscientious, persistent, deter- 
mined, and had an indomitable will. He died 
as he lived—without fear. 

He cannot be replaced. But the expedition 
will carry on, inspired by Bennett's spirit, 
and go south to explore the unknown Ant- 
arctic continent, as a memorial to him; and 
we shall name our South Pole plane ‘‘The 
Floyd Bennett.” 


The Polar Flight from Spitzbergen 


When the Josephine Ford was finally ashore 
and assembled, to continue from last month, 
the first attempt to take off ended in a snow- 
drift, with one of the skis smashed and 
landing gear badly bent. The skis were re- 
paired and strengthened with the only hard 
wood available,—boat oars,—the mile-long 
slide of snow used for a take-off was leveled 
once more, and to make sure of minimum 
friction the bottoms of the skis were coated 
with a mixture of rosin and tar. 

The next day she took off beautifully on 
a trial flight. On May 8, after two more 
crack-ups, we were ready to start for the 
pole. Our original intention had been to 
explore Cape Morris Jessup, the northern- 
most point of known land in the world, lay 
down a base there, and use it as a halfway 
point, but trial flights showed that the plane 
could carry fuel enough to cover both the 
pole and the cape in one jump. 

At last, on the afternoon of the 8th, Ben- 
nett and I climbed into the Josephine Ford 
and prepared to take off. The motors were 
warmed to a safe point, Bennett gave her the 
gas, and we started down the runway at 
terrific speed, gathering momentum but not 
altitude with every second. Then we bounced 
over several hummocks of snow and plunged 
straight into a snowdrift. 

After safely negotiating the ice-strewn 
bay and the difficulties of the first take-off, 
this landing feet first in a drift, at the very 
start of the flight itself, was almost heart- 

‘breaking. And if the skis were smashed, we 
were through, for there was not enough hard 


wood on the island to replace them. It was a 
crucial moment. But the skis had taken 
their pounding without a quiver. After get- 
ting out and wading forward through the 
thick snow we found them uninjured. 

At midnight the plane had been taxied 
back to her starting-place, the load lightened 
as much as possible, and we were ready for a 
new start. It was now or never, and at the 
very start of the runway Bennett gave her 
all she had, staking everything on the hope 
that she would rise in time. 

She did. The rough stretch of ice and snow 
rushed at us at the speed of an express train, 
then by some miracle suddenly disappeared 
beneath us, and we were off. An hour later we 
had crossed the edge of the polar ice-pack. 
The greatest of our problems had begun. 

By that I mean our navigation. Up to that 
time flying to an exact destination over a 
great stretch of unmarked country where the 
magnetic compass was unusable had never 
been tried. Transoceanic flying supplied al- 
most the only experience of flying without 
landmarks, and in such work any part of the 
shore reached could be used as a basis for 
charting a course. We carried an earth-in- 
duction compass, but it had not yet been per- 
fected mechanically, and the vibration of the 
motors made it unreliable. We could not 
depend on the regulation magnetic compass, 
for while in theory it points to the magnetic 
pole, twelve hundred miles from the true 
pole, local conditions affect the needle in 
polar regions to such an extent as to make 
it almost useless as an independent instru- 
ment. A gyroscopic compass would have 
pointed straight up as we neared the pole. 

After we had returned, Secretary Wilbur 
made a speech in which he expressed with 
great clearness what the polar navigator 
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faces. I take the liberty of quoting one 
passage: ‘‘At the pole there is no north, no 
east, and no west. The north end of the mag- 
neticneedle points south; the gyroscopic com- 
pass would point straight up and down; the 
Pole Star is directly overhead; the stars are 
invisible because of the sun; there is no sun- 
rise and no sunset; the sun is constantly on 
the meridian; it is always noon there when it 
is not night; there are no charts and no land- 
marks, no opportunity to take soundings.” 

A ship finds its true position at sea by 
measuring with a sextant the distance of 
some celestial body above the horizon and 
then, by a complicated series of computa- 
tions, determining its position on an imagi- 
nary line. In the hour or so these computa- 
tions take to figure out, a plane would travel 
a hundred miles, and the figure would be 
meaningless. Fortunately, a rapid graphical 
method of determining position in polar 
regions had been taught us by G. W. Little- 
hales, hydrographic engineer of the Navy 
Department, and we were able to use that as 
a constant check on our position. 

Our course lay due north. To determine it 
I relied on the Bumstead sun compass, to 
which I have referred before. The principle 
of this instrument, without which polar 
flights over unknown country would be prac- 
tically impossible, is that of a reversed 
sundial. With a sundial the latitude and the 
position of the sun are known, and by its use 
the time is indicated. With the sun compass 
the time is known—we carried two extremely 
accurate chronometers; from it the position 
of the sun is determined, and from that any 
desired position. Fog dense enough to ob- 
scure the sun would have prevented using 
the instrument, but that was a chance 
we had to take. 

In case anything should go wrong we 
carried a short-wave radio 
set with hand dynamo, a 
small hand sledge, food for 
ten weeks, a rubber boat for 
crossing open leads, an as- 
sortment of guns, clothing, 
medical kit and other neces- 
saries of Arctic travel. We 
needed all available space 
for gasoline, but some pro- 
vision had to be made for 
emergencies. If the plane 
were to be forced down per- 
manently near the pole, our 
only chance would have been 
to try to escape on foot. 

By a stroke of good for- 
tune the weather continued 
favorable. The sky was 
clear, and the 24-hour day- 
light of the Arctic spring 
enabled us to use without 
difficulty the two sun com- 
passes we carried. Every three minutes 
ground-speed and drift were checked, and 
frequent sextant sights of the sun were taken 
to verify the line of flight. The country was 
flat, with no sign of land, and at the elevation 
of about two thousand feet which we main- 
tained at this stage of the flight it was 
possible to see fifty miles in every direction. 
Beneath us the great ice-pack of the Polar 
Sea unrolled, a monotonous stretch of ice 
broken only by pressure ridges and occa- 
sional leads of open water. 

Our average speed wasaround ninety miles 
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age, of resolution and daring in the face of overwhelming odds, which 
will be an inspiration to you all your life. If you are interested in aviation, 
you will find there the achievements of one of the greatest flyers in the 
world; if you are interested in exploration, the achievements of a great 
and daring explorer. And, greater than all of these, you will find the story 
of a man who represents all that is bravest and finest in American life. 


HIS is the second of this series of 

articles which Commander 
Byrd has written for The Youth’s 
Companion about his coming ex- 
pedition to the South Pole. The 
first appeared in May; if you have 
not yet read it, turn to that issue 
now, and begin his thrilling story 
at its start. In it you will read the 
record of unexampled human cour- 
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Only leaders of expeditions 
which have reached one of 
the earth’s poles are eligi- 
ble. The present members 
are Commander Byrd, 
Amundsen and Ellsworth 
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an hour, and, since the visibility continued 
to be excellent, each hour meant that nine 
thousand or more square miles of territory 
were uncovered, much of it, after we had 
left the areas covered by dog teams, never 
before seen by man. Bennett and I took 
turns piloting. 

he air was not particularly cold—it was 
slightly above zero at the beginning of the 
flight. There were no bumps or air-pockets, 
and the sun continued to shine brightly, 
After hundreds of years of bitter effort and 
tragedy in attempting to conquer these 
cruel wastes it seemed incredible that we 
were to be able to accomplish it with no 
greater hardship than a few frostbites. But 
disaster suddenly struck at us. 

Aboutan hour fromthe pole I glanced casu- 
ally through the cabin window at the oil tank 
of the starboard motor. It was leaking badly! 

There is no more terrible sight to the 
aviator on a dangerous long-distance flight 
than an oil leak. I called Bennett’s attention 
to it, and he scribbled on a slip of paper: 
“That motor will stop.” If it did, our chances 
of getting back to civilization alive would 
dwindle. We might have attempted a land- 
ing and tried to repair the leak, but I re- 
membered Amundsen’s experience with the 
N-25 and decided to keep on flying until 
™ engine stopped, since we were so near the 
pole. 


At the North Pole 


An hour later, at 9:02 a.m., Greenwich 
civil time, we were at the pole, with all 
‘three motors running like clockwork. Oil 
was still leaking, and we accepted the 
continued running of the 
motors as a special dispensa- 
tion of Providence, for our 
excitement over actually 
reaching the pole left no 
time for worry. 

We took four confirming 
sights of the sun, then 
circled the polar area twice, 
taking moving and still pic- 
tures as we went. In circling 
we made the first non-stop 
flight ‘‘around the world” in 
history. Not only did we 
cross every degree of lati: 
tude, but in doing so we 
passed the 180th meridian, 
which meant that we lost a 
full day. Had we reversed 
our direction and_ flown 
across the meridian in the 
opposite direction we could 
have regained it. Time, like 
direction, is turned topsy-turvy at the pole. 

At 9:15—9:15 in the Greenwich civil time 
we were arbitrarily using—we headed again 
for Spitzbergen, abandoning the Cape 
Morris Jessup trip because of the oil leak. 
Our base at King’s Bay lay due south, but so 
did every other place on earth. There were 
no landmarks by which to chart our course, 
for beneath us lay only the ice sheet of the 
Polar Sea, intersected with pressure ridges 
and open leads. 

We had soon picked up our proper course, 
however, and were heading safely for King’s 
Bay. 

A few minutes later the second accident of 
the flight occurred. As the plane banked 
slightly the sextant toppled from the chart 
table and crashed in pieces on the floor! Our 
only means of checking position was gone. 
We must hold our course for Grey Point, 
Spitzbergen, with sun compasses alone, 
supplemented only by drift and speed in- 
dicators. The reaction of having accom- 
plished the object of our mission—reaching 
the pole by plane—prevented our realizing 
at the time the seriousness of our predica- 
ment, but our luck held, and at 14:30, Green- 
wich civil time, we had sighted Grey Point. 

Flying at four thousand feet, we circled 
over the tiny village of King’s Bay, with the 
Chantier in the bay loosing clouds of steam 
from her whistle, and made our landing. The 
flight was over, our mission was accom- 
plished, and the first chapter of polar dis- 
covery by airplane was ready to be written. 

Exactly when the leak stopped we never 
noticed, but it was some time after leaving 
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story of South Polar exploration 


Richard €. “Byrd 


the pole. As soon as possible after landing 
we went over the starboard oil tank to dis- 
cover what had happened. A loose rivet in 
the tank proved to be the answer. Jarred out 
by vibration, it had left a hole through 
which the oil leaked until its level had fallen 
below that of the hole, when it had auto- 
matically stopped. 

An oil leak is generally in the leads and 
not the tanks. It isa 100 to 1 shot that a leak 
such as ours seemed 
would sooner or later 
cause the engine to stop. 

I remembered after 
we had landed the re- 
mark one of Peary’s 
Eskimos made to him 
after he had returned 
safely from the expedi- 
tion which discovered 
the North Pole: 

“The devil is asleep or 
having trouble with his 
wife, or we should never 
have come back so 
easily.” 

Perhaps. I can only 
hope that the devil of 
the South Pole may also 
be having domestic diffi- 
culties when we prepare 
to invade his domains. 


Importance of Prep- 
aration 


Those two expeditions 
to the Arctic were part 
of my specific prepara- 
tion for that invasion. 
Of the years spent in the 
study of aérial naviga- 
tion and in the actual 
flying of aircraft I need 
not dwell; all the story 
has been told in its entirety elsewhere.* 

I want to stress here that the real battle of 
any expedition is fought before it starts; 
fought in chart-rooms and libraries, in the 
conversation with men who have been in the 
chosen areas, in laboratories and mills and 
offices. Like the chain that is no stronger 
than its weakest link, an expedition is no 
stronger. than a guy-wire on the wing of a 
plane, no stronger than a thong that holds 
the lead-dog to the sledge. Against some 
hazards there is no possible preparation, but 
for all those foreseeable, or imaginable, prep- 
aration there must be, minute and pains- 
taking. I have said before that expeditions, 
like wars, are won by preparation, and with 
the accumulation of experience I believe 
more and more implicitly that that is true. 

Little things turn the balance; the rivet 
that jarred loose from our oil tank high 
above the polar ice might have meant death 
for us. But Noville had put extra oil in the 
tank before we started—more than we 
needed—simply to be prepared, and that bit 
of forethought saved our lives. 

There is a gallantry in a lone dash into 
danger, equipped only with the barest neces- 
sities, that mankind 
needs, It is a reassur- 
ance for all of us of 
the essential courage 
of humanity, and in 
some ways does more 
good than a dozen 
laborious and care- 
fully calculated 
scientific forays. 
But the scientist 
must have facts, and 
to get them he must 
make as sure as 
possible that nothing 
in what he is at- 
tempting can go 
wrong. In making 
sure some of the 
glamour goes, but 
that is unavoidable. 

My plans for a 
South Polar flight 

gan as soon as J 





*See the note at 
e tk t the 
end of this article. 





The short-wave transmitting set 
which Commander 
over the North Pole 


reached home after the North Pole flight in 
1926, and have continued since, interrupted 
only by the transatlantic flight of the 
America. In the course of them | have tried 
to forestall every possible eventuality, but 
the greatest dangers of all cannot, of course, 
be foreseen. The weather, the terrible 
Antarctic storms which are possible even 
during the summer, may undo at any time 
the preparations of more than two years. 
Shifting of the great and mysterious ice-bar- 
rier, unpredictable disease or weakening of 
the men, any one of a dozen factors, may 
intervene to destroy the 
work altogether or delay 
it for a long time. Such 
things cannot be fore- 
seen or wholly guarded 
against; they are simply 
chances to be taken. 


Choosing the Route 


The best-known 
landing places in the 
nine thousand or more 
sea-miles of Antarctic 
coast are in the Ross Sea, 
an indentation in the 
continent almost due 
south of New Zealand. 
Perhaps with a plane we 
may discover others, for 
thousands of miles of 
that coast have never 
been explored, or even 
sighted. Scott’s base was 
on McMurdo Sound, at 
the western angle of 
the Ross Sea. Amundsen 
used the Bay of Whales, 
on the edge of the Ross 
Ice Barrier, several hun- 
dred miles to the east of 
McMurdo Sound, and 
almost a hundred miles 
nearer the 
pole. It was 
here he built Framheim, his win- 
ter quarters, from which his suc- 
cessful dash to the pole was made. 
The blizzards appear to be less 
severe in this sector than in that 
used by Scott, and the generally 
better weather and closer proxim- 
ity to the pole have convinced me 
that it will make the best possible 
base. 

An ordinary steamer would be 
crushed by the ice before it 
reached the 60th parallel. Only an 
ice-ship, designed for service in 
berg-strewn waters, can safely be 
used for the trip. Ice-ships are 
generally small craft, and the 
Samson, which has been _pur- 
chased in Norway for the expedi- 
tion, is believed to be one of the 
largest known, with the possible 
exception of the great ice-breaker 
Baikal, in use on Lake Baikal in 
Siberia. Yet her registered ton- 
nage is only 512—less than one 
hundredth of that of the Levia- 
than or the Majestic. She was 
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built in 1888 at Tromsé6 in Nor- 
way, under the name Bellsund, 
and after a long career of fine 
service is still in excellent con- 
dition. In addition to sail she 
has auxiliary engines of sev- 
enty-five net horsepower, ca- 
pable of doing seven knots with 
all sails furled. At present she is 
coal-fired, but I may install oil 
when she reaches New York. 
Trimming bunkers to keep an 
even keel was one of the most 
arduous tasks on the Chantier, 
and one which oil would 
eliminate. 

Her hull is designed in a 
V-shape, so that ice-pressure 
will tend to lift her out of the 
water rather than crush her. Fastened to the 
bow will be heavy steel plates, and concrete 
will be poured into her bow compartments, 
forming altogether a formidable ram against 
floating ice. The balance of the hull is 
sheathed with greenheart, a very tough and 
slippery wood, and throughout its length are 
heavy cross-timbers designed to withstand 
crushing. All these precautions will make her 
an uneasy craft in a heavy sea, but they are 
absolutely necessary to get through the 
mazes of the great ice-belt. 

From New York we will sail south and 
through the Panama Canal to Dunedin, 
New Zealand, where the last stores will be 
loaded and the ship refueled after her 8500- 
mile journey. Then begins the perilous 
passage through the stormy wastes of the 
South Pacific, frequently lashed into fury by 
the winds that sweep north to give the 
“roaring forties’ their name. Loaded down 
to the Plimsoll mark, the extreme limit of a 
ship’s capacity, with her tiny size and 
pointed hull, the Samson will be the prey of 
the heavy seas. Remember that the huge 
passenger liners in Atlantic service often 
come into port with stanchions bent and 
lifeboats carried away by the force of the 
waves, and you will have some idea of what 
the Samson will undergo. 

Although the belt of pack-ice varies from 
year to year, it will probably begin about 
1400 miles from New Zealand. This mass of 
bergs and floating ice will extend for several 
hundred miles, kept in motion by sea cur- 
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rents and the wind, and 
with the solid portions 
constantly grinding 
away at one another and 
whatever gets in their 
way. Whalers usually try 
to get through between 
170° and 180° west, on 
the line between the Ross 
Sea and New Zealand, 
but even here penetra- 
tion is uncertain. Many 
a vessel has been turned 
back by this strange 
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Above, Commander Byrd in Ant- 
arctic costume; left, the Samson, 
the ship which will carry the 
expedition to the Bay of Whales 






region, through which a ship sails in narrow 
avenues of open water, shadowed by peaks 
towering high above the masts. If we are 
caught and frozen in, it will be necessary to 
winter in the ice, and a year or more may be 
lost. 

Once through the pack, we must cross two 
or three hundred miles of ice-strewn but 
comparatively navigable water in the Ross 
Sea before the edge of the Ross Barrier is 
reached. 

The Barrier, discovered in 1841 by Sir 
James Ross of the British Navy, is another 
of the unsolved riddles of the Antarctic. It is 
in effect a tremendous block of solid ice, ex- 
tending along the entire southern margin of 
the Ross Sea, and inland to the Beardmore 
Glacier and the mountain ranges of King 
Edward VII Land. It has an area in excess of 
one hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles, larger than the entire state of Cali- 
fornia, and reaches heights of more than two 
hundred feet above sea-level along its north- 
ern edge. What formed it, what it really is, 
is still to be discovered. 

Soundings along its base show depths to 
six hundred fathoms, so that the extreme 
margins at least must be afloat, or be shelv- 
ing slightly from a land base. The scientists 
of the Scott expedition were convinced that 
it was largely a floating island, perhaps 
shelved far inland on rock, while Amundsen 
believes that it rests squarely on land. At 
least it is reasonably stable, although the sea 
cuts deep indentations along the water line. 

Along the edge of the Bay of 
Whales there are places where the 
Barrier is very low, enabling us to 
land supplies without recourse to 
the method used by the one Jap- 
anese Antarctic expedition. They 
simply cut footholds in the sheer 
walls of the ice, scaled it, and drew 
up their supplies after them. Once 
we are landed, tractors especially 
designed for use on ice will haul 
everything a safe distance inland, 
where there will be no possibility 
of the ice splitting off and carrying 
us with it. 


A Village on the Ice 


If all goes well, work on our 
little village will have begun by the 
first week of January, 1929. De- 
cember 21 is Midsummer Day in 
the Antarctic, and the most 
favorable weather of the year 
follows in January and February. 

Housing on bare ice over any 
considerable length of time is un- 
known in North Polar regions, and 
presents difficult and unusual 
problems. 

For our principal buildings four 
collapsible wooden houses will be 
taken, two constructed in Norway 
and two more in the United 
States. All of them will be insu- 
lated as completely as possible 
against the intense cold and driv- 
ing winds. The walls will be built 
on the same principle as a thermos 
bottle, with double layers sepa- 
rated by inserts of material which 
will not conduct heat or cold. 
Curiously enough, fire will be one of our 
greatest dangers, since a hut once destroyed 
can only be replaced from New Zealand, 
2300 miles away. To safeguard against it, 
as much as possible of each building will be 
treated with a fire-proofing chemical. 

Furnishings will be as few and compact 
as possible and will be strictly limited to 
essentials. Their selection will require 
much thought, for the great distance of the 
nearest source of supplies makes it impos- 
sible to obtain anything once overlooked. 

Two of the buildings will be ten feet 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 293 ] 
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CAPTAIN 


HE boys of the Hammer and Chisel 

Club had been working in the Free- 

dom barn for several months now, 

and it seemed as if they had known 

the affable, kindly old Captain all 
their lives. Even without the glamour of his 
well-seasoned yarns they liked him 
immensely for his interest in their work 
and his hearty manner. When they 
weren’t begging him to tell them a 
story, they were asking him to take 
them on a voyage, an adventure all 
their own. 

“Hum, hum,” he said one afternoon. 
“T’d like nothin’ better than to take you 
lads on a real sea voyage. Not that I 
could promise you any highfalutin 
adventures, but there’s always some- 
thin’ to amuse you at sea. However, I 
haven't any ship now, as you know, 
and so I guess we'll have to take our 
voyages in reminiscencin’, so to speak.” . 

“Well, tell us one now,’ urged 
“Mother” Holloway. “Something about 
cannibals or pirates or people like 
that.” 

Captain Pen’s attention seemed to be 
focused on an intricate knot he was 
tying in a long piece of rope, but the 
corners of his mouth held a smile of 
promise. The boys gathered around him. 


GUESS I never told you about how 
I I fell in with the Nuttilians, did I? 

(began Captain Pen.) There was an 
odd people. Oh, nothin’ wild like head- 
hunters; on the contrary, they were 
first-class citizens, but most surprisin’ 
in some of their manners and customs. 
What would you think of fallin’ in with 
a lot of folks who knew just about as 
much as people would a thousand years 
from now? Well, the Nuttilians were 
somethin’ like that. Yes, very far ad- 
vanced, they were. 

Hum. Let me see, it was about 
twenty years or around there that I was 
captain of a big schooner which was 
fitted up by an expedition studyin’ the 
plant life of the islands in the South 
Pacific. We’d been gone about seven 
months, and it was a most pleasant 
voyage; not much to do. 

But this long calm, as is often the 
case, was followed by as mean astorm 
as I ever remember. Terrible seas and 
high winds. To make a long tale short, 
one mornin’ I found myself in the sea 
with only a life-preserver for company, 
fightin’ for my life. The ship had gone 
down, and as far as I could see I was the 
only one left. The sea quieted down, 
and thinks I there’s a chance I'll be 
picked up. So I floated and swam, 
keepin’ my strength the best I could. 

I must have been in the water some 
time, floatin’ with my eyes closed, when 
I heard voices. Well, I want to tell you 
that hearin’ human voices out in the 
middle of the ocean is a bit startlin’, 
and I pretty near sunk in surprise. 
There, just ahead of me, was a group of 
men, sort of sittin’ up in the water, 
doin’ nothin’ much but visitin’, Would you 
believe such a thing possible? 

“It’s the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth!”’ squawked Napoleon, 
the parrot of the Freedom barn. 

I swam over to the group in astonishment 
(continued Captain Pen), but they weren't 
a bit surprised—just raised their eyebrows, 
polite like. 

“Ahoy, mates!”’ I called. I was pleased, I 
can tell you, findin’ this crowd out there, 
which must have meant land was around 
somewhere. ‘“‘I’m near spent—is land near?” 

They considered the matter. I remember 
one old chap with an enormous bulgin’ fore- 
head leaned on a wave with his elbow and 
gazed at me as if I was some queer specimen 
in an aquarium. I would have thought I was 
in a dream sure pop if it hadn’t been for a 
real lifelike cramp comin’ in my leg. 

I blew the water out of my mouth and 
tried to float. ‘‘Where is land?’ I asked. 
“Tell me that.” 

After a while one of them spoke up. 
“Land, you say?” He consulted another. 
“Theophilus, how far should you say land 
was from here?” 

Theophilus had a forehead like the State 
House dome up in Boston, and his hair grew 
up in a fringe around it like a piano duster. 
He leaned back on the water with his hands 
under his head. 
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Well, I swan to goodness, if Socrates didn't gather his toga around him. 


F. StROTHMANN 






Up he went, circled around, and came down graceful as a swallow 


“Well, my dear Socrates, I would say a 
matter of perhaps sixty miles.” 

Sufferin’ sassafras! Sixty miles—and me 
as wet as Davy Jones’s front doorstep! 
‘“‘Where—where is your boat?” I asked. 

“Boat? Thucydides, the gentleman asks 
concerning a boat. Why, my dear sir, we 
never use boats. It is quite passé—just as the 
use of speech has become out of date!’’ 

Well, I swan! My mouth opened—some- 
thin’ you never ought to let it do in the 
aj but I never was so surprised in my 
ife. 

“You have no boat—and you're sixty 
miles from land! And—how did you get 
out here—and how are you goin’ to get 
back?” 

ae explained. ‘‘My dear Mister 
ee 

“Capt. Penhallow G. Freedom, U. S. A.” 

“Thank you, Captain Freedom; permit 
me to introduce Col. Socrates Boggs, the 
Hon. Lycurgus Saltmarsh, and—” 

“No relation to Rufe Saltmarsh of Tiver- 
ton, Rhode Island?” I inquired. 

“Never heard of him,”’ replied Mr. Salt- 
marsh, 

“And,” went on Thucydides, ‘Prof. 
Theophilus Poddington. And I am George 
Thucydides Marlowe. Now we are. ac- 
quainted, let me explain some things which 
may seem queer to you—"’ 


“By all means,’’ I choked. “‘And make it 
quick, or I’ll be bait before I ever learn 
about it.” 

“Oh, have no concern about—hum, what 
is that word? It escapes me for the moment. 
Ah, yes. Drowning. It is so long here since 
anybody drowned that the word is, as you 
might say, obsolete. Captain Freedom, 
please don’t do anything so silly as to 
drown!” 

Silly! If I'd had those jokers on the deck 
of my ship, I’d have given them a headache 
no powder could cure. 

“Captain Freedom,” said George Thu- 
cydides Marlowe, ‘‘we aquamote out here 
frequently—” 

“You what?” 

“Aquamote. That is the art of living and 
moving about in the water. When you can 
aquamote properly you can live in the water 
indefinitely. Why not? Who ever heard of 
a fish drowning? One of our professors in 
fact—it was Professor Poddington right here 
(Professor Poddington made a deep, graceful 
bow right there in the water)—spent two 
years, most of it submerged, studying the 
fish, and eventually he discovered how to 
live in the water with perfect safety and 
comfort.” 

“Well, I vum!’’ I said, puffin’. ‘Wish 
you'd show me how.” 

“It takes time,’’ observed Professor Pod- 


dington. “But in twenty lessons I could 
make a fair aquamoter out of you.” :; 
“Then you'd know what a comfort the 
water really is,’’ spoke - Lycurgus, rollin’ 
over on his stomach and contemplatin’ me 
with interest. ‘‘Take this little club, for 
instance. We are the Midweek Shake. 
speare Associates. We came out here day 
before yesterday to do a bit of reading 
aloud. It is so quiet and peaceful out 
here that it has become our favorite 


“Tell me,” I said, ‘“‘what do you folks 
eat out here on these literary week. 
on at ped up Prof P 

“Eat!” pi up Professor Podding. 
ton. “Watch me!" . 

Whish! He dove like a flash under the 
water. In a minute he was up and 
smilin’, a fish in each hand. ‘‘Simple,” 
he said. ‘‘No fish is as fast as a man who 
can aquamote well.’’ 

“Well,” I said, “if I don’t learn this 
aquamotin’ pretty sudden, one Penhal- 
low Freedom is goin’ to be A. W. 0. L,, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Turn over and relax—float,’’ said 
Professor Poddington. “We'll tow you 
in. Just think you won't sink, and 
you'll stay up.” ‘ 

I’ve made some strange entrances to 
foreign ports, but I guess that one 
topped the list. I just floated on my 
back, and those fellers towed and 
pushed me in. And fast! We made the 
sixty miles in four hours! They never 
seemed to tire at this aquamotin’ at all, 
I never could learn it, but it was wonder- 
ful the way they did it. 


HE island of Nuttilio was beau- 
tiful, and while there were little 
houses on it they were simple and 
fitted into the natural scenery so you 
wouldn’t know offshore there was any- 
thing there. We sat down on the beach 
to rest, and I looked over my rescuers. 
They were all well formed and normal- 
lookin’ except their heads. These were 
large, and their foreheads were bulgy, 
like Bartlett pears! 

I saw other people movin’ about, but 
they paid little attention to me. They 
all wore a sort of toga, I guess you'd 
call it; simple but neat. 

All of a sudden I saw somethin’ odd 
goin’ on among my new friends. They 
were makin’ faces at each other; all 
sorts of grimaces and looks. Why, they 
could wiggle their ears and noses. | 
never saw such faces—and how fast 
they could make them! 

“Are you playin’ a game?”’ I asked. 
“What are you makin’ all those fates 
for?” 

They laughed. ‘Why, we are /alking 
to each other! Speech is rarely used here 
now; so few could ever master good 
diction. So we converse almost entirely 
in facial pantomime. I assure you, it is 
much less fatiguing than speech and 
far more illuminating.” 

“Well, I swan,” I said, surprised. 
“T’d just like to see you recite ‘Ostler Joe 
with a bad case of sunburn!” 

This tickled them. ‘‘Those faces you just 
mentioned were about you. The last sen- 
tence would have been: ‘I wonder if Captain 
Freedom would like to meet the Savant? 
Now watch my face.” 

All of a sudden from a flat, blank look, 
Socrates’ face began to wiggle. His nose did 
things, and so did his eyes and ears. In less 
time than you'd take to say it his face as- 
sumed that blank look—like the ‘‘stop” in 
a telegram. Apparently when you put 4 
period after anything you just let your face 
go dead. 

“How's that?” he asked. “Simple and, ! 
think, much more pictorial than pushing a 
lot of words out of your mouth, like smoke 
from a chimney. Yes, sir, pantospiel is a 
great art—but that is only one of the things 
which make us the most advanced people in 
the world.” 

“How do you get that way?” I asked, not 
meanin’ to be slangy. ; 

“Education and diet. You will under- 
stand when you have lived here awhile. You 
saw that fish that Professor Poddington 
brought up, the one with the two stripes! 
That is the double-barred skullet, a most 
peculiar fish.’’ 

“Yes, he did look odd—like a barber 
pole,’’ I said. 
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“The double-barred skullet is very rich in 
brain food. Of course, you knew that fish 
was a brain-cell builder. Well, the double- 
barred skullet is by far the highest in value, 
looking at him as a brain builder. We have 
partaken lightly of him for years. That is 
one reason why we know more than any- 
body else.” 

“There’s such a thing as bein’ foo smart,”’ 
I said, maybe a bit meaningly. 

“Precisely,’’ beamed George Thucydides. 
“That is why we dare eat only two ounces 
daily. Only the Savant eats more of the 
double-barred skullet. He was chosen to be 
the Leader of our community because of his 
tremendous skull capacity. He eats half a 
pound a day! He is the smartest man in the 
world. Would you care to see him? He lives 
alone out on a promontory, and strangers 
are permitted to gaze upon him from a point 
no nearer than one hundred feet.” 

I was willin’. Who wouldn’t want to see 
the smartest man in the world? So off we 
started. We found him sittin’, as they had 
said, out on a big rock, facin’ the sea. We 
stopped about a hundred feet away. 

“Behold!’’ whispered my friends. 

Well, I beheld—and as quiet as I could; 
but somethin’ must have disturbed the great 
man, because he turned and looked at us. 
Then he got up and walked to where we were. 

“Don’t speak!’ Lycurgus whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘It is a breach of etiquette to use 
vocal words to him.” 

_He came right up to me. By Bingo, I was 
so nervous I didn’t know what to do; and, 
worse still, I felt an awful sneeze comin’ on, 
and I knew to sneeze at the smartest man in 
the world would be terrible bad manners. 
Well, the fight I had with that sneeze was 
terrific; I wrinkled my nose and gulped and 
even felt my ears wigglin’ under the strain, 
but it threatened to explode just the same. 
So I closed my eyes quick and tried to swal- 
low it. That gave me the hiccups and made 
me blink a couple of times—but it died. My 
face must have been a picture to the great 
Savant, who was lookin’ straight at me all 
the time. It was terrible. 

Then a smile came over his sad face, and 
he put his hands on my shoulders. 

“That is a most profound thought you 
have just expressed. It is rare that I meet 
anybody who can speak my own language as 
you have. I see you are a stranger here, but I 
beg you will visit me. I feel our minds are in 
tune.” 

You could have knocked me down with a 
canary bird’s wing! I hadn’t said a word! 
And then I realized that my struggle tryin’ 
to swallow that big sneeze had made my 
face say things I didn’t know anything 





The phone flower was as big as a tree and full of 
saucerlike blossoms. These were the loud speakers, 
as you might say 








In a minute Professor Poddington was up, a fish in each hand. ‘‘Simple,’’ he said. ‘‘No fish is as 
fast as a man who can aquamote well” 


about. I turned to my new friends, who were 
starin’ at me pop-eyed. 

“This is marvelous!’’ they whispered. 
“We saw your face and what it expressed, 
and it will go down in our history as one of 
the profound utterances of our community.” 

“But, see here—”’ I began. 

The Savant shook hands with me. “Do 
call again, my dear fellow. I shall await 
another visit eagerly. And now I want to 
dwell on that remarkable thought you just 
expressed.” 


ALLOWED my new friends to drag me 

away; had to be convoyed because I 

was in a terrible mental fog. Of course I 
knew I hadn’t expressed any profound 
thought; my face just slipped, that was all. 
But my friends didn’t believe any such 
thing. 

“Strange,” said George Thucydides. ‘‘I 
have heard that the people of the United 
States, although the equal of any other race 
in knowledge, were far behind us.” 

I thought I'd better keep quiet; maybe my 
face would slip again and make some high- 
soundin’ poetry or somethin’. 

George Thucydides stopped before a 
little hut and mo- 
tioned me to enter. 

“Captain Free- 
dom, I know you 
are tired and want 
to rest, so we won’t 
bore you with any 
more details about 
Nuttilio. This is 
your home for the 
present. Tomorrow 
at six A.M. we will 
come to you, to 
initiate you into the 
Daily Score. No, I 
cannot explain what 
that is; it is a 
secret. Good day 
and pleasant 
dreams.” 

They left me. I 
wastired and needed 
a good sleep. No 
need of worryin’ 
, about tomorrow. 
These folks looked 
harmless, even if 
they were overly 
pleased with them- 
selves. 

I woke up the 
next mornin’ and 
found my new 
friends lookin’ at 
me through the 
doorway. I came 
out. 

“We flew over 
early,” said Lycur- 
gus. ‘Thought we’d 
prepare you for the 
morning’s Daily 
Score.” 

“Flew over?” I 
said. ‘‘I don’t see 
any plane.” 

Lycurgus snap- 
ped his fingers. 


“Why bother with a silly contraption’ of 
wires and canvas when one has the powers in 
himself to fly?” 

These smarties were makin’ me sick. ‘‘Do 
you mean to tell me you can fly—without 
any plane?” 

They laughed at me. ‘‘Socrates, you show 
him. Socrates is bet- 


know, good people, this broadcast this 
morning is given through the courtesy of the 
Bay Shore Banana and Coconut Company, 
growers of big-buster bananas and colossal 
coconuts. Ready for the first mental exer- 
cise. One. French Revolution. When was it? 
Give reasons for its happening. Who were 
the leaders?” 





ter at it than the 
rest of us. He has 
more what we call 
‘air attraction.’ That 
is the element in the 
human body which 
enables one to fly. 
Show him, Socrates.” 

Well, I swan to 
goodness, if Socrates 
didn’t gather his 
toga around him, 
sort of wrap the ends 
of itaround hishands 
and begin flappin’ 
‘em up and down. 
Up he went, circled 
around, and came 
down graceful as 
a swallow, right in 
front of us. 

‘““Of course we 
aren’t nearly so good 
at avitating as aqua- 
moting,”’ apologized 
Socrates. ‘“The art is 
of a later date.” 

“And now we must 
get ready for the 
Daily Score,” ex- 
plained George 


mythical giant 


Thucydides. 
“What are they?” 
I asked. “I hope 





they are eighteen 


HEN,”’ said Long Pete, ‘‘all of 

a sudden I saw I was standing 
right beside a boot—yes, sir, a boot, 
and the biggest one I ever saw. I 
could just about look over the toe 
of it, and I guess I could have 
wriggled under the instep, if it had 
been on a level place. Then I looked 
up and saw a Jeg was in it! And 
then I saw another boot and 
another leg, and a good way up 
over my head was a red Mackinaw, 
and finally 1 could make out the 
whole figure of a man.’ 
Long Pete had had his first 
glimpse of Paul 


camps, a character in genuine 
American folklore, whose life was 
spent in doing Things That Never 
Can Happen. You will have your 
first glimpse, too, next month, 
when The Companion will begin a 
fine new series with a story called 


THE RIVER THAT RAN UPHILL 


A Paul Bunyan story by Theodore 
Morrison 


Then came a lot 
more, but I was in 
over my head, and I 
can’tremember much 
that followed. George 
Thucydides acted as 
teacher for the group 
and corrected the 
answers. They took 
turns every day at 
being teacher. Next 
followed Philosophy, 
Mathematics, 
Science, Art and 
some new studies 
that I never heard of. 
: “Maybe Captain 
Freedom would like 
to see the phone 
flower,’’ suggested 
Socrates, when the 
lesson was over. 

So we went over 
to where this bush 
grew. It was as big 
as a tree and full of 
saucerlike blossoms. 
These were the loud 
speakers, as you 
might say. Foolishly, 
I stood up close to 
it when the Savant 
began to talk, and 
the blast of sound 
blew my hat off, it 


Bunyan, the 
of the lumber 








eggs and two cups of 
coffee. I am famished at this moment.” 

“The Daily Score are twenty selected 
mental exercises, given to us by the Savant 
and broadcast by the bell-like blossoms of 
the phone flower. The Savant speaks into a 
tube in his quarters, and the sound is carried 
to the phone flower, half a mile away, and 
broadcast so all may hear. We’ll show you 
the flower later.” 

Suddenly I heard a gong strike some- 
where, as if from the air, and all my friends 
struck attitudes of attention. ‘There it is 
now,” said Socrates. ‘Listen, all.” 

Then came a magnificent, mellow voice, 
soundin’ like it came from all around and 
nowhere in particular. 

“Good morning, all good people of Nut- 
tilio. This is the voice of the Savant speak- 
ing. At 3.47 yesterday there came to our 
shores a visitor from a foreign land, a gentle- 
man of great erudition whom we are pleased 
to welcome.” 

George Thucydides nudged me, but I 
couldn’t see anything that needed noticin’. 
The voice went on: 

“Capt. Penhallow G. Freedom of the 
United States has honored us with a visit. 
Nuttilio appreciates this honor, and the 
Savant expects every Nuttilian to do his 
duty in making the visitor welcome and 


happy. 
“The Daily Score will now follow. As you 


was so loud. 

I dunno, now it’s all over, whether I did 
right when I quit that place so soon. If I’d 
stayed on, doin’ my Daily Score and eatin’ 
the skullet, maybe I’d have grown smart 
enough to come home and go to Congress or 
be president of some college. But somehow 
I got more homesick as the days went on. 
I spoke to George Thucydides about it. 

“Pen, I know just how you feel,”’ he said. 
“You are free to go, of course. We shall miss 
you. But no ships ever come here, and, as we 
have no use for boats, Nuttilio is rather 
barren of craft. However, there is plenty of 
lumber here, and many of our citizens are 
skilled in carpentry.” 

Those Nuttilians were fine folks. I drew 
up a plan of a fifty-foot yawl, and about a 
dozen good carpenters built her for me. We 
named her the Sea Belle. I had no trouble 
in makin’ the Society Islands and gettin’ a 
steamer home. 


ES, sir,” observed Captain Pen, ‘that 

was a queer adventure. Never did 

know quite what to make of it. I must 
have eaten a lot of that double-barred skul- 
let and listened to many daily scores—but I 
can’t say as I’m any smarter—” 

“It’s the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth!’ cackled Napoleon. And 
the Captain and the boys laughed at this 
doubtful statement. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Landfall 


ON ARNST'S men had 

been a long time at sea, 

and the excitement of 

our approaching land- 

fall was felt throughout 
the ship. Altmann stood by the 
skipper, stepping nervously to the 
rail from time to time to peer 
ahead; fat Doctor Lantz did his 
best to read a novel in the saloon, 
but gave up the attempt and 
came on deck; half the ship’s 
company stood in the bows, gaz- 
ing ahead earnestly. 

I was all hot with the excite- 
ment of our meeting with the 
derelict and the luck of getting 
her towed in, and added to this 
were the emotions of approach- 
ing Iriatai once more. Iriatai! A 
beautiful word, not edsy to ex- 
plain in the white man’s tongue. 
It means, literally, ‘‘skin of the 
sea,”’ the flat surface of the ocean, 
that is, stretching away to the 
far-distant line where sea meets 
sky. Next moment I turned at a 
confused noise of shouting; a 
sailor high perched in the rigging 
had sighted the land. Before long 
it was visible from the deck—a 
dark line no more than a hair's 
breadth above the horizon, and 
level as the horizon itself. Von 
Arnst touched my shoulder. 

- “Come into the chart-room,” 
he said. 

I followed him through the 
saloon and into the little room 
where a large-scale chart was 
spread out on the table, a chart 
marked Die Tuamotu Inseln: 
Triatai. It struck me as almost un- 
canny that Von Arnst should 
possess such a chart, that the 
German Admiralty should have 
taken the pains to map this dot of 
land at the very ends of the 
earth. 

“You have visited Iriatai?”’ the 
skipper was asking me. 

“Yes, sir—I once spent a div- 
ing-season there.” 

“Good!” He beckoned me to 
come nearer, took up a pair of 
dividers and went on without 
looking up: ‘‘The pass is on the 
southeast side, and there are 
shoals here and there. Do you 
think there is any risk in running 
in today?” 

With the Sumbawa in mind, I 
had been thinking of the passage, 
and my answer was on the tip of 
my tongue. ‘‘No, sir,’’ I said confi- 
dently; ‘‘not if you hug the east- 
ern side of the pass. But there will 
be a current running out, with 
this sea, two or three knots.” 

‘The island is marked uninhab- 
ited,” he said; ‘‘do you think there 
isany chance that we shall find people there?”’ 

“Not at this time of year. They come 
sometimes to make copra, but I doubt if we 
find anyone in the hurricane season.” 

My words seemed to remind Von Arnst of 
the weather, for he turned quickly to tap the 
glass of a barometer hanging on the wall. 
The needle quivered and sagged away a 
little to the left. He frowned. 

“There’s dirty weather on the way,” he 
remarked. 

The wind was almost north and the sea 
was calm as we skirted the southern shore of 
Tamanu, but when the passage separating 
that island from Ragi came into view I saw 
that a strong current was running out of the 
lagoon. The Seefalke swung offshore, turned 
on a wide arc and headed into the pass. We 
were in the grip of the current now; the 
water swirled and eddied about us, breaking 
in little crested seas. Von Arnst took the 
wheel and signalled the engine room. The 
mutter of the big oil engine changed to a 
hoarse roaring. Along the shoals to the west 
of us the seas were racing forward under 
trails of spray that hung in the air like smoke 
and toppled in vast turmoils of white. Mid- 
way between the islands, where the pass is 
too narrow for a ship to turn, the current 
grew so strong that the utmost speed of our 
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Thoroughly alarmed, I made a dash for Fatu’s rope. A third wave was coming, a 






































white, foaming wall, ripping its way toward the lagoon. (Page 295) 
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engine was not enough. For a full minute the 
two coconut palms standing in line on the 
east end of Tamanu seemed not to change 
position by an inch. I heard Von Arnst shout, 
saw a Sailor come running aft with an axe in 
his hand. They were preparing to cut the 
towing hawser. Then, aided by a sudden 
flaw of the current, we began to move ahead 
once more; little by little—almost inch by 
inch—at first, faster as we entered the lagoon 
and turned to the west. Halfway to the vil- 
lage of my uncle’s laborers, at a place where 
there are twelve fathoms of water over a 
sandy bottom close inshore, the Seefalke’s 
speed slackened, the hawser was cast off, and 
the anchors of both ships went to the bottom 
with prolonged rumblings of chain. 


TERN to the land, the German ship lay 
almost motionless, though the fresh 
northerly breeze sent whitecaps dancing 

across the lagoon and slapping on the beach. 
It was strange to walk decks which no longer 
heaved to the lift of the sea. Von Arnst 





seemed to share the general elation at the 
prospect of getting ashore. 

“A beautiful place!’’ he exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. “‘And the anchorage couldn’t be 
better. I’m sending Altmann ashore to make 
camp for us under those big trees yonder; 
I'll start lightening ship at once. We'll heave 
her down for a scrubbing as soon as the 
wentnet improves. How about water, by the 
way?” 

“You can get fair water by digging almost 
anywhere on these islands; there is a well in 
the settlement where the people live when 
they come to make copra. Look, you can 
see the roofs.”’ I pointed to where a cluster 
of thatched roofs was visible a mile to the 
west of us. 

“Then we'll dig a well of our own. I say, 
Selden, why not get your men ashore today? 
There’s one condition, if you can make them 
agree to it and force them to keep the agree- 
ment; they may stop in the deserted village, 
but come no closer until we are gone. They're 
natives, of course, but they’re French sub- 
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jects, after all. Have a talk with 
them. I'll miss you,. my boy, but 
I'll have to ask you to stop ashore 
with your men. You can go any 
time you want if they agree to the 
bargain.’’ He smiled at me and 
turned away. “I must get to 
work,” he said over his shoulder. 

I wasted no time in getting for- 
ward to the dark stuffy quarters 
of the prisoners. The man on guard 
by the door admittéd me, and at 
the sound of my voice the men of 
the Tara sprang out of the bunks 
where they had moped so long. 
Marama seized my atm. 

“Weare in Iriatai Lagoon?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“‘Yes,”’ L answered in the native 
tongue; “and I have a message 
for you from the German cap. 
tain. As you know, he has kept 
you imprisoned here because you 
are French subjects, and he does 
not want you to see what goes on 
aboard his ship. But now, he says, 
you may go ashore with me to 
live in. the village of Tamanu. 
You may go, that is, if you will 
promise to stay in the village or 
beyond; not to come closer to 
where the ship is anchored until 
she has set sail to depart. And re- 
member that, if you give your 
promise, I shall be held to ac- 
count for its keeping, so do not 
answer lightly. This is a German 
man-of-war, and Germany is at 
war with France. What do you 
say?” 

“Auél"” Fahuri, the wrinkled 
engineer, exclaimed with a vio- 
lent nod. “I would promise any 
man anything to get into the sun- 
light once more. I think that an- 
other week in this place would 
kill me!” 

The others nodded in quick 
confirmation, and Fatu turned to 





e. 

“You see how they feel?” he 
said, smiling, ‘‘and I agree.” 

“Make ready to go ashore 
then,” I told them as I turned 
away. 


N hour later we stood on the 
beach by a pile of our be- 
longings, whilethe boat that 

had landed us pushed out through 
the surf of little waves. Von Arnst 
had promi his men a run on 
land and a rest as soon as the ship 
was lightened, and they were 
working like ants along the beach, 
floating ashore the heavy timbers 
which had been piled on deck, and 
plying back and forth with the 
Seefalke’s two big power boats. I 
saw Lieutenant Altmann superin- 
tending the pitching of his tents 
in a grove of magnificent trees, 
and waved a good-bye to him as 
we took up our light burdens and 
Set off for the village, a mile away. 
We had lost our schooner, and now we 
were to be marooned on one of the loneliest 
islands in the world; but neither the past nor 
the future weighed on our spirits as we 
walked briskly along the beach. Only Fa- 
huri, the oldest of the lot, was thoughtful. 
He sniffed the breeze and cast frequent 
glances at the clouds scudding overhead. 
Finally he spoke to me. ; 
“I think there is a storm on the way,” he 
said seriously; “if we had the parometa—the 
thing like a clock that hung in the Tara's 
stateroom—we could make sure. The moon 
is full, and the fierce winds and furious seas 
only come at the time of the full moon. 
Marama, with his two friends Ivi and 
Ofai, had outstripped the rest of us, and we 
found them rummaging through the deserted 
houses of the copra-makers. Nothing of 
value seemed to have been left, but, as ! 
set down my blanket and bundle of clothing 
in the thatched hut that looked newest and 
cleanest, I heard a shout. Ofai appeared in 
triumph, brandishing an axe with a broken 
handle, which Fatu promptly claimed. 
Amaru, my uncle’s new sailor, a slender, ac- 
tive man, picked out a slanting coconut 
palm loaded with nuts and walked up the 
sixty-foot bole, his body bent nearly double, 
hands clasping the rough bark against which 
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the soles of his feet were pressed. A moment 
later he began to throw down nuts: first the 
dry, fully ripened ones of the lower bunches, 
then the green drinking-nuts, which he sent 
down spinning like rifle bullets to prevent 
their cracking on the rocky ground. The 
others were raking stones and old ashes out 
of the native oven under a tumble-down 
shed; I could see that we were going to have 
afeast. Marama was going from man to man 
collecting the bits of twine to be found in 
every sailor’s pockets; he soon had enough to 
make a pair of short lines, strong enough to 
hold fish of ordinary size. 

“Come,” he said to me, grinning with the 
pleasure of his new freedom. “‘Let us try to 
catch some fish while the others heat the 
stones and make pudding of grated coconut. 
lam starving for fresh food. But what shall 
we do for hooks?” 

Exploring a heap of rubbish, we found 
three or four long, slender nails in a broken 
packing-case. In five minutes we had ground 
the points of two of them sharp on the bits of 
hard coral that lay all about, and bent them 
into the curious in-curved shape of the na- 
tive hook, so that the pull of the line drives 
the point deep into the fish’s jaw, taking the 
place of the barb. I stripped off shoes and 
stockings; we waded out through the shal- 
lows to the fringing reef which borders the 
beach at this place. The fringing reef drops 
off in a vertical cliff of coral into ten or 
twelve fathoms of water, and I chose a place 
just at the edge where I could stand on a 
dab of rock, ledged there by some storm of 
long ago. The sky was gray, and the north 
wind, carrying a spit of rain at times, had 
raised a heavy chop in the lagoon. As a wave 
receded I saw a big limpet fast to the stone 
I stood on; I opened my clasp knife, pried 
him off before the next wave came and baited 
my homemade hook. The fish of Iriatai had 
been unmolested for many months, and I had 
not long to wait for a bite. I felt a nibbling 
jerk, struck to drive the point home, and 
found myself fast to one of the big snappers 
called tamure by the Tuamotu people. They 
are strong fish, and I had to play this one 
very carefully, but he came to the surface at 
last and was strung on the yard of line hang- 
ing from my belt. Marama had caught a 
small rockfish of the wrasse kind,—a deli- 
cacy in Polynesia,—and I was amused to see 








OUNG Charles Selden finds it suddenly neces- 

sary, in 1916, to take his uncle’s place at a 
post of great importance on the island of Iriatai, 
in the South Seas. Accompanied by Fatu, master 
of the French registered schooner Tara, Fahuri, 
the engineer, Marama, the mate, and a small crew, 
they set sail from San Francisco. On board Charlie 
finds a letter that his uncle has left telling him 
that the steamer Sumbawa is a missing derelict, 
and that for some reason the British Admiralty is 
most anxious to recover her. Charlie is to keep 
a sharp lookout for her. One evening the Tara 
sights what is apparently a square-rigger, but 
which turns out to be a camouflaged German 
raider, the Seefalke, commanded by Count von 
Arnst, which has found her way into the Pacific. 
Charlie and the Tara’s company are taken aboard, 
and Von Arnst is forced to sink the Tara because of 
her French registry. Charlie and his fellows are 
treated with great courtesy by all save Hoch- 
bootsmann Staub, the villainous bos’n of the See- 
falke, a sinister, apelike man. They learn of the 











THIS WILL REMIND YOU OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN EARLIER CHAPTERS 





incredibly ingenious ways in which the Seefalke can 
be almost instantly converted to the appearance of 
a harmless Norwegian merchantman. One day Von 
Arnst tells Charlie that he has decided to make for 
Iriatai—the very island for which he and his crew 
were also bound, to heave the Seefalke down and 
clear her of the barnacles which have slowed her 
progress. He adds that to his regret he must leave 
them there, since they have learned too much of 
his methods of operation. Protest is useless, even 
though Charlie realizes that, stranded on this lonely 
island, it may be eighteen months before they are 
picked up again. 

One morning the Seefalke sights a derelict, 
which on close inspection turns out to be the very 
Sumbawa that Charlie is so anxious to find. 
Striving to conceal his excitement, he persuades 
Von Arnst to tow her into Iriatai, take her oil, and 
leave her there. A line is made fast, and the See- 
falke heads for Iriatai again, leaving Charlie breath- 
less with the excitement of wondering how, from 
all these complications, he will eventually emerge. 








him stop his fishing, fumble for his knife, 
scale the fish and eat it raw, as if it had been 
a stick of celery. 

At the end of an hour we had more than 
enough fish to feed nine hungry men. The 
others had been busy during our absence; in 
the fashion of Kanakas, they were going to 
celebrate as well as they could this first day 
of freedom. They had swept clean the floor of 
the largest house in the settlement and cov- 
ered it with a hastily plaited mat of fresh 
green palm fronds. Broad leaves covered a 
space in the middle; this was to be our table, 
and a drinking-nut, husked but unopened, 
was set in place for each man. The stones in 
the oven under the cook-shed were red-hot, 
and a dozen leaf-wrapped packages of sweet 
pudding made from coconut, were piled near 
by. Our fish were welcomed with exclama- 
tions of pleasure; they were cleaned and 
scaled hurriedly and wrapped in leaves. Old 
Fahuri raked the stones out of the oven; the 
packages of food were laid on the heated 
earth, the stones replaced on top of the food, 
and the whole covered with a thick mat of 
leaves. In another hour our meal would be 
ready. Fatu touched my arm and drew me 
aside. 

“T must speak with you,’’ he said gravely 
when we were out of earshot of the merry- 
makers. ‘“They are like children today, and 





there is no need of spoiling their pleasure. 
But Fahuri and I think that a hurricane is 
coming. See—the wind is shifting a little, and 
the squalls of rain come faster all the time. 
There is nothing to fear in wind, but if the 
sea makes up and Iriatai is in the center of 
the storm, we shall be in great danger on 
this low land. I have sharpened the old axe 
Ofai found, and this afternoon I shall make a 
new haft for it of hard wood, for we may have 
to take refuge in the palms. Remember this, 
Tehare; if the sea rises, stay close to me. I 
have lived through two hurricanes when 
many others were drowned, and I will show 
you what to do.” 


seriously; like other old men, he was in- 

clined to be a pessimist. But Fatu, the 
best seaman of the lot, turned my thoughts 
to the weather. I left him with a nod and 
strolled through the increasing rain to the 
beach. Certainly, I thought, the clouds were 
taking on a dirty look. They sped past over- 
head in an endless procession, their edges 
ragged and their centers darkening to an un- 
wholesome shade between green and violet. 
The squall-blown drizzle had changed to a 
steady pelting rain, slanting down at an 
angle with the wind; the two ships—dimly 
seen through the rain—were beginning to 


I HAD not taken Fahuri’s words very 
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pitch a little, for the sea was making up on 
the ten-mile stretch of lagoon to windward. 

Standing in the warm rain, in the shelter 
of a scrubby tree, I wondered what the Ger- 
mans would do if the storm developed into a 
hurricane. If they put most of the Seefalke’s 
cargo ashore, she would be too tender to 
carry sail, too light and cranky to lie hove to 
in a storm. And from what my uncle had 
told me of tropical hurricanes it struck me as 
a risky business to try to ride one out at 
anchor inside the lagoon. If the sea rose, I 
knew that it would breach clean over the 
reefs and the low land round about. Well, it 
was none of my business, after all; the fate 
of the other ship interested me more, and it 
was a comfort to think that no matter what 
came she was inside the lagoon. At the worst, 
she might be beached or sunk in shallow 
water. | heard a shout, the native summons 
to a meal: ‘‘Haere mai tamaa!” 

After the meal I struggled to my feet, 
ready for a siesta. The wind was increasing 
to a gale, and the rain had become torren- 
tial, a choking, blinding deluge that flew in 
almost horizontal sheets. The tall old palms 
of the settlement were swaying and bending 
to the south, their fronds streaming like 
banners in the gale; and the sound of the 
wind in their tops was like the deepest bass 
note of a great organ. I made a run for 
my house, pve to dry clothing, and 
stretched out on the fresh green mat Marama 
had plaited for me. 

It was late afternoon when I woke, but the 
light in the house was so dim that I thought 
night had fallen. Fatu had me by the shoul- 
der and was shaking me. 

“The Germans are coming,” said Fatu 
when he saw that I was awake; “‘the captain 
and some of his men.” He had to shout to 
make his words audible above the roaring of 
the wind. 

Von Arnst, dressed in oilskins and a sou’- 
wester hat, was trudging up the beach, fol- 
lowed by a little group of sailors. They were 
bent under the burdens they carried, and the 
pressure of the wind made them walk slowly, 
like men with drags chained to their feet. I 
ran out into the rain to meet Von Arnst. 

“Wild weather,” he shouted in my ear; 
“may | come in?” His men carried a variety 
of bundles and small packing-cases; he 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 294 | 





I saw that a strong current was running out of the lagoon. The Seefalke swung offshore, turned on a wide arc and headed into the pass. We 
were in the grip of the current now. (Page 278) 













































































HE automobile industry of Amer- 

ica, that altogether amazing busi- 

ness in which are concentrated some 

of the finest engineering brains in 

the world, has fooled them again. 
Five years ago, the clamor that the country 
had as many motor cars as it could hold 
began to din loudly in our ears, although 
there had probably been mutterings to this 
effect since the first steam-cart was in- 
vented. But the cry continued to sound 
louder and louder until we heard it pro- 
claimed in stentorian tones that “there'd 
never be another year like 1927,” and that in 
1928 the automotive industry would prob- 
ably go to the dogs completely, beyond any 
power of its four-wheel brakes or balloon tires 
to make the journey safe or comfortable. 

And so the automotive industry, as it has 
done almost every year since it began, went 
right ahead, and in the first six months of 
1928 produced greater numbers of finer cars 
at /ower prices than it had ever done before in 
history. Here, then, is an industry worth talk- 
ing about. What are its plans for the future? 
How will the automobile that 
you will drive in 1938 compare 
with the splendid models of to- 
day? It will be better, of course, 
but how? Let us see if we can 
discover where the automotive 
future lies, by tracing the path 
that it has followed so far. 

If the automobile were sud- 
denly removed from the scene 
today, there are few of us who 
would not suffer the sharpest personal in- 
convenience. As for American industry, it 
would find itself in the grip of a paralysis so 
staggering that its effects can hardly be cal- 
culated. And yet a little over thirty years 
ago the automobile did not exist, and even 
twenty it was considered more a curiosity 
than a vital adjunct to everyday life! 

I can lay no great claim to antiquity, and 
the automobile is a bit older than I, but I can 
remember the automobile of the earlier days 
with a great amusement, just the same. The 
amusement lay largely in the fact that I had 
the small boy’s ardor for watching things 
being fixed. And automobiles, in the begin- 
ning of this century, were always being fixed 
—not in a modern, well-equipped service 
station, at the owner’s convenience, but usu- 
ally quite involuntarily on the road by the 
owner himself, accompanied always by a 
large group of volunteer advice-givers. 

It really isn’t fair to say that the early 
century had automobiles at all, even though 
the makers of them were then beginning to 
think of them as advanced products of the 
art. It had vehicles that would occasionally 
move without the aid of a horse, but they 
bore small resemblance to the sure and silent 
products of today. At first they were called, 
quite accurately, “horseless carriages’’— 
mere buggies which had no shafts but had a 
peculiar collection of machinery somewhere 
below. Even after they outgrew this stage, 
they were still peculiar contraptions. Father 
donned goggles and a peculiar garment 
called a duster, and climbed aboard up two 
or three steps, through a door at the back. 
(They couldn’t have doors at the sides, for no 
one had learned how to make bodies stiff 
enough to keep the doors from flopping open 
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on the road.) The engine was under the floor 
boards, which Father tore up for frequent 
investigations. To start the works someone 
would insert a long cast-iron crank into the 
vitals of the machinery at the side, and turn 
vigorously for a spell. If the engine felt like 
running that day, there would presently be 
a slight cough somewhere in the caverns of 
machinery, which would, after patient coax- 
ing, turn into a series of slow-spaced but dev- 
astating explosions. 

But the battle was not over. It was next 
necessary to get the car into gear, and the 
wheels moving. This was no small trick. 
Provided, however, that the clutch could be 
thrown in without causing some important 
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part to tinkle out on the roadway, Father 
could then be seen moving off to the ac- 
companiment of squeaks, rattles, groan- 
ings, shakings, and down-right concussions, 
through the thick dust kicked up by the 
thin-tired wheels on the untreated dirt roads. 
A busy concrete mixer still gives off a few of 
the same vibrations but by no means the 
same full symphony. Small wonder that the 
nation’s business was still carried out with 
the aid of the horse, that people were called 
to the windows to look when an “‘automo- 
bile’ went by, and that most people, except 
for a few rich and adventurous souls, said: 
“T wouldn't ride in one of those nasty, 
smelly things. Give me the good old horse 
and carriage every time.” 

That kind of remark is only twenty years 
old. Since those days the progress of automo- 
bile manufacturers has been nothing short of 
amazing; every year has seen progress suffi- 
ciently rapid to make any automobile seem 
hopelessly out of date in five years. And we 
may be sure that the marvels that are in 
store in the next few years will certainly, by 
1938, make even the fine productions of to- 
day seem absurdly crude and old-fashioned. 


More Wonders on the Way 


Since the establishment of the basic prin- 
ciple of the automobile on a sound basis, 
most experts list four great improvements. 
They are: 

1. The self-starter 

2. The closed body 
3. The balloon tire 
4, Four-wheel brakes 

The self-starter first appeared about 1912, 
and was adopted within the next few years 
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by the entire industry. The closed body was 
an early development, but universal prefer- 
ence for it did not make itself felt until about 
1920. As for the balloon tire, it is as recent 
as 1924, and the four-wheel brake system, 
which only this year became universal, dates 
no earlier than 1924, although Europe knew 
it earlier. 

Well then, you ask, what next? Is the revo- 
lutionary stage over, and shall we see nothing 
but refinements like air washers, oil filters 
and gas cleaners, or rubber insulation of en- 
gines from frames, and new and striking 
color combinations? 

To these questions the answer, I have 
found, among men whose business it is to 

ow, is an emphatic ‘‘No!”’ 
Another revolution is on the 
way, and it will be headed by 
one of the most spectacular 
developments yet recorded. 

Automobiles, some time in 
the future, will change to front- 
wheel drive. 

This change is inevitable. It is 
just as sure as the almanac, and 
there is not a manufacturer to- 
day who does not know it, and is 
not preparing for it. Five rea- 
sons combine to make the front- 
wheel-drive automobile the 
inevitable one of the future: 


It will be safer 

It will be faster 
It will be lighter 
It will be cheaper 
It will be lower 


The present rear-wheel drive, to which we 
are so well accustomed, is, after all, little 
better than a compromise. As soon as auto- 
mobiles took their present form it was gen- 
erally recognized that power should be 
applied as close as possible to the point at 
which it was generated. The problem that has 
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in a car like this, some day, 
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hitherto stuck the engineers in the industry 
is how to transmit the power from the engine 
to a set of wheels that must be turned 
through an angle as large as forty-five degrees 
to permit steering, without in any way in- 
terfering with either power or steering. It 
was a similar problem which four-wheel- 
brake designers met and overcame only a few 
years ago. For the front-wheel drive, the 
problem is more difficult, but it is close to 
being solved now. A few actual front-wheel 
cars do exist, as test cars, and it cannot be 
long now before the first commercial model 
appears. Within five years from the time 
that this happens, rear-wheel-drive cars will 
be as funny as a 1902 Pope or Stanley. 

The front-wheel drive will be safer because 
it will eliminate a great many of the acci- 
dents caused by skidding. The rear axle of 
the future automobile will have as its duties 
only the carrying of weight and brakes. 

Similar reasons will make the new drive 
faster. Less distance for the transmission of 
power to wheels will mean lessened friction, 
greater efficiency, and consequently more 
effective power applied to the wheels. Light- 
ness will be obtained by the elimination or 
modification of the conventional combina- 
tion of universal joints, torque tubes, pro- 
peller shafts, differentials, etc., that we know 
now. As for cheapness, that is a corollary of 
what has gone before, and astute manufac- 
— may be counted on to make the most 
of it. 

The last point, lowness, will have inter- 
esting effects. It will contribute to safety, of 
course, since the lower the center of gravity 
of a car the greater its road ability, and the 
less inclined it is to overturn. The rear end is 
the one great present obstacle to a lower 
center of gravity, despite many ingenious 
alterations that have already been made in 
it. Good roads, free from bumps and craters, 
make possible a lower center of gravity than 
previously thought possible, but with the 
elimination of the old rear end, new possibili- 
ties will present themselves. Appearance will 
change radically. Front-wheel-drive cars will 
carry the stream-line principle to more dar- 
ing lengths than are now thought possible, 
and will present a torpedo-like appearance 
that will be striking and handsome. 


New Body Designs 


Radical as all these changes may be, they 
are not the only ones. We have predicted 
that body shapes and designs will change. 
Along with these changes will come still 
another: the introduction of new ideas in 
body design and construction. 

A recent automobile show witnessed the 
introduction of some of the most beautiful 
body and color designs imaginable, but the 
future holds even more. 
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Not only the finish of bodies, but their 
structure, is due for alteratiog. Manufactur- 
ers are ev nly divided just now on the merits 
of steel and wood bodies. Steel, says one 
group, is the only safe material for body con- 
struction, the only material that will protect 
the occupants of a car in collisions. No, it 
isn’t, another group responds. Most acci- 
dents would not be serious, save for the 
splintering of glass in the windshield, and a 
flexible or non-shattering glass, such as 
“Triplex,” which the Ford now uses, is the 





This is the ‘‘wobble plate’’ device, described 
on this page, which may soon spell the doom 
of the old gear-shift lever 


best answer as to safety. Further research 
is necessary to produce it even more cheaply. 
Meanwhile, they continue, the steel body is 
noisy, and telegraphs engine sounds all over 
the car. And it is much heavier. The answer, 
they contend, to the question of correct body 
building is a steel frame with wooden panels. 

Who is right? It is difficult to say, and 
perhaps both are wrong. Already, in Europe, 
a new type of body known as the “Wey- 
mann” seems likely to revolutionize con- 
struction here. The Weymann body is flexi- 
ble: unlike any other, it is made of wooden 
parts hinged together and covered with fab- 
ric; so that the body actually sways about 
(imperceptibly, of course) and deadens the 
sound of moving parts. Naturally it has 
small resistance to destruction, but the body 
of a car is seldom called upon to withstand 
great loads unless it turns turtle, and when it 
does no one is going to feel very comfortable 
anyway. If you are planning to go over 
Niagara Falls, it makes little difference 
whether you go in asteel cask or a burlap bag. 


Engines of the Future 


What about engines? We shall see great 

changes there, too. Engines are smaller than 
they used to be, but infinitely more power- 
ful. For every five to ten pounds of their own 
weight, they now develop a full horse power. 
Imagine something the weight of a heavy 
candy box that can develop the power of a 
horse—or more, for no horse is capable of 
exerting a theoretical ‘‘horse power” con- 
tinuously. Nothing better illustrates the ex- 
traordinary application of engineering brains 
to the automobile than does this. 
" Engines run at higher speed, now. The 
average has risen in the last few years from 
two thousand to four thousand revolutions 
per minute, and will probably go still higher. 
Compressions' (that is, the pressure in the 
cylinder just before the explosion takes 
place) are higher, and will rise spectacularly 
in the next few years. 

High compressions add greatly to the 
efficiency of an automobile engine, but they 
have not hitherto been possible because of 
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knocking in the cylinder. Knocking is the 
result of a detonation in the engine, and 
means that a shattering explosive wave is 
striking against the piston and the cylinder 
walls. In some way that is still very imper- 
fectly understood (although scientists are 
busy putting quartz windows into cylinders, 
and photographing the flames inside) a sub- 
stance known as lead tetraethyl prevents 
this and immediately makes possible the re- 
design of the engine head to permit higher 
compressions. The Chrysler ‘‘red-head” en- 
gine is the first example of an engine de- 
signed to operate exclusively on the new gas. 
It is a great forward step, but it cannot be 
operated unless a constant supply of ethyl 
gas is available. Hudson and Essex, to name 
only two others, have compromised and pro- 
duced a much higher compression engine, 
which will, however, run well with ordinary 
fuel. The greatest engine changes will not 
come, however, until ethyl gas is a universal 
fuel—a development probably not much 
more than five years away. Engines, weight 
for weight, will give economical power and 
acceleration far beyond the present. And we 
should look too for a wider and wider appli- 
cation of! the sleeve-valve principle, which 
the Willys-Knight engine now uses. 


Feather-weight Brakes 


At the present time the great demand of 
the motoring public is for safety and 
its corollary, 
ease of con- 
trol. The 
public quite 
rightly takes 
for granted 
that all auto- wena 
mobiles are ih ie 
good ones, = 
that they 
have power, 
pickup and 
speed. Ac- 
cordingly, 
progressive 
manufac- 
turers are stressing more and more the ele- 
ment of safety. Four-wheel brakes were 
one of the first indications of this trend. 
Recently Chandler announced one of the 
first applications of an even newer prin- 
ciple,—applied for some time to heavy 
trucks and busses, but new to passenger cars, 
—the vacuum brake. Here is a development 
which adds materially to the ease of driving. 
Brawn is no longer necessary to stop a car. 
The vacuum brake makes use of the vacuum 
in the intake manifold, which is highest when 
the carburetor throttle is closed. By varying 
the size of piston used to contract the brake 
bands, a wide variation in range of power 
available may be obtained. And if the engine 
stalls, direct connection will still apply the 
brakes mechanically. 

The ‘‘servo-brake” falls into the same 
classification, and is bound to have a wide 
application. It consists of a drum with a 
surrounding band, mounted on the propeller 
shaft. When the driver depresses the foot- 
brake, he tightens the band around the spin- 
ning drum, and the band immediately tries 
to turn with the drum. This turning force 
activates a set of levers which apply the 
brakes. The driver need exert only the light- 
est pressure, and the energy of the car itself 
is utilized to stop it. 
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Good-by, the Gear 
Shift! 

Some time within the 
next ten years we shall 
; without doubt  chron- 
icle the passing of the gear-shift lever. The 
automobile of the future will probably be 
controlled with only one lever or one pedal. 
Several new control systems, to make the 
shifting of gears unnecessary, are in the 
laboratory stage now, and as soon as they 
have been made sufficiently reliable to jus- 
tify installation, the country will ring with 
the tidings of another great advance in 
engineering. 

A gear shift is necessary on an automobile 
because a characteristic of the gasoline in- 
ternal-combustion engine is a very poor 
torque, or turning power, when the motor 
runs at low speed. 
The function of 
the gear shift is to 
permit the motor 
to run at fairly 
high speed with- 
out impelling the 
gear wheels at the 
same rate. Engi- 
neers have long 
been studying the 
problem of mak- 
ing these adjust- 
ments without 
bothering the 
driver, and they 
are beginning now 
to have something 
to show for their 
pains. Already many busses no longer carry 
a gear shift, since the old transmission has 
been replaced by the “gas electric drive.” 
The gasoline motor turns at an almost uni- 
form rate and drives a dynamo which sup- 
plies current to motors mounted on the rear 
axle. The driver varies the speed of the bus 
by controlling the amount of current which 
the dynamo delivers to the motors. 

It is not likely, however, that this system 
will ever find much favor for light passenger 
cars. It is efficient, and provides very com- 
fortable riding qualities, but it is too heavy 
and too bulky for smaller cars. 

Three or four patents already exist cover- 
ing devices which will permit an infinitely 
variable system of transmission. One of the 
most ingenious is pictured for you on this 
page. It is known after its inventor as the 
“De Lervaud” and has been applied experi- 
mentally to a number of European cars. 
More recently a car of De Lervaud’s own 
manufacture has carried it. The device 
makes use of a ‘“‘wobble”’ or ‘‘swash’”’ plate 
which makes, with the propeller shaft, an 
angle automatically controlled by a spring. 
From the wobble-plate, rods extend to the 





Thirty years of contrast! Who before have made such amazing strides as 
automobile manufacturers, who in thirty years have traveled from one of 
the first-model Fords, shown on the left, to the giant, three-engine, thirty- 
six-cylinder Triplex racer that can make two hundred and fifty 
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rear axle, and are connected to it there by 
ratchets. The inclination of the wobble plate 
depends upon the torque needed, and the 
amount of inclination governs the stroke of 
the rods and thus, in turn, the amount of 
turning of the rear axle. 


What Next? 


Invention, you will see, is no longer at the 
whim of eccentric geniuses. Today we pro- 
duce material progress in this country, with 
all the power and resources of groups of 
trained men, working under the direction of 







An ancestor of the automobile is this old steam-cart, which could 
make a breath-taking speed of a bit over two miles per hour. Law re- 
quired that a man with a red flag walk in front of it, when it ventured in 
the streets 


a great scientific administrator. The auto- 
motive industry is a magnificent example of 
the application of scientific brains to prac- 
tical ends. Every year, save those in which 
the war upset all calculations, it has given us 
a little more for our money, and charged us a 
little bit less. The story of the gigantic fac- 
tories in which production experts work their 
marvels of economy and efficiency is just as 
fascinating as the record of things to come, 
but it must wait for another time. Mean- 
while we may rest secure in the knowledge 
that this brief catalogue does not include 
more than a tenth of the changes which the 
next few decades will produce. Many new 
developments are absolutely unpredictable 
at the moment, for the bases upon which 
they will rest have not yet been discovered: 
But we know they will come. Somewhere, 
perhaps this very day, a patient scientist is 
puzzling over a fact that will not fit into his 
calculations; perhaps he wonders why a solu- 
tion is a certain color, or an ammeter gives a 
lower value than it should. And perhaps 
when he finds out he will have founded a 
new industry, or reorganized an old one. So 
runs invention, handmaid cf modern life. 
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Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


TOO MANY BLACK CROWS 


By C. .A. Stephens 


HIS occurred three years after we 
young folks at the Maine farm had 
gone our various ways out in the 
world, leaving Grandmother Ruth 
and the Old Squire alone there. 

We had an attack of conscience, so to 
speak, and, as related in a story called, 
“When the Young Birds Came Back,” we 
decided that at least one of our number 
ought to forego other plans and take up 
life again at the old place. 

The lot to do this fell on the present nar- 
rator,—as the one of least consequence in 
the world otherwise,—and I went back on 
the farm to live for a part of the time and 
“keep the home fires burning,” though I 
must needs own that the old folks regarded 
my coming in that capacity rather as a 
joke. Still we all felt that it was the right 
thing to do. 

An efficient middle-aged woman, “Aunt 
Martha Thurlow,’ as we called her, had 
been hired to relieve Grandmother Ruth of 
domestic cares. Help such as was needed 
out of doors for crops and dairying had also 
been hired, and we got on fairly well; this was 
due largely to Aunt Martha, who insisted, 
among other lines of profit, on our keeping 
four hundred barn fowls and having thirty 
dozen of eggs to market weekly. 

In May, after this new departure at the 
Old Squire's, a young person applied for 
summer board with us—a Miss Wilma 
Crosby, of Boston, who (although she did 
not at first disclose it to us) had a special 
motive, a mission it might be termed, for 
coming into the back country. 

This was the time when the agitation for 
more merciful treatment of animals first 
swept over the land, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty was formed: a great 
humane movement, very creditable to the 
heart of the American people. After a while 
local agents of the society were appointed 
far and wide; but at first almost any tender- 
hearted person could act as agent—and get 
away with it. Such, we learned, was Miss 
Wilma Crosby. She was actuated by an im- 
pulsive pity for every living creature that 
suffers. Times have since changed, and 
nowadays the wonderful organization and 
merciful good deeds of the S. P. C. A. de- 
serves the support of every citizen. 

The Old Squire was much attracted to 
Miss Crosby, deeming her one of the har- 

, bingers of that better day of humanity 
which, to the very end of his long life, he 
fondly believed was soon to be ushered in. 

As often as possible, Miss Wilma—as we 
soon came to call her—went out with us 
whenever the team had to go either to mill 
or to market at the village six miles distant, 
since this enabled her to keep an eye to 
what was going on in our rustic community. 

Yet, pleasant company as was our sum- 
mer guest, her zeal frequently became em- 
barrassing from constantly discovering 
objects of pity by the wayside—some ema- 
i ciated old horse toiling in the fields, some 
maimed bird or squirrel in the hedges, .or 
perhaps a calf loudly bawling for its mother, 
or a terrified cat up a tree, beset by dogs. 
Then naught would suffice but we must 
stop and go to the rescue. 


N the morning of my story we were 
O bowling along to the railroad station 

with fifty dozen of eggs and several 
cans of cream, when a distressed squalling 
came to our ears from a near-by cornfield, 
and on looking in that direction a truly cruel 
spectacle was revealed. Suspended by their 
legs to poles, stuck aslant in the ground, hung 
six young crows, flapping a little from mo- 
ment to moment. Evidently they had been 
taken from crows’ nests and hung up there 
as a “warning” to frighten away other 
crows that were pulling up the young corn. 
This, it has to be confessed, was in accord 
with old-time practice in New England. 

By this time Miss Crosby was sitting up 
very straight. “Who has done this and 
why?” she cried. 

I was obliged to explain. 

“What an utterly heartless act!’’ was her 
comment. “Did you ever see anything 
worse? Doesn’t that show plainly what 
great need there is of the society? Pull up. 
Here’s where I come in.” 

“Miss Crosby,” I objected, ‘‘we have 
barely time to get to the train. It’s only a 
mile to the station. We can attend to this on 
our way home. We shall be back in an hour's 
time.” 


“Not another minute!”’ she exclaimed in 
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“Wi ell, I guess we are not going to furnish meat to feed a flock of 
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crows!’ Aunt Martha exclaimed with decision 


righteous indignation. ‘‘Go on to the station 
with those eggs; my duty is here and now!” 

I did not like to leave her; I had misgiv- 
ings as to what the people at a near-by 
farmhouse would say or do. I could see two 
half-grown boys, standing in the yard and 
watching us when we stopped. But there 
really was not a minute to spare for ship- 
ping those eggs, and so I hurried away, 
leaving Miss Crosby there by the cornfield. 

“Be a little careful about angering these 
folks,”’ I cautioned as I drove off. 

“But they must be reformed,” she re- 
plied solemnly. I was uneasy, and the in- 
stant the eggs and cream were aboard the 
train returned in haste. 

When I reached the farmhouse the entire 
family was out in the yard, and Wilma—as 
I will now call her—was lecturing them elo- 
quently. She had taken possession of the 
young crows, released them from their 
torture-poles and placed them in a bushel 
basket with a bran sack tied over the top. 
Thus far I had not realized that she could 
be so tremendously in earnest, or so elo- 
quent. Tears were in her eyes as she pleaded 
for mercy’s sake. 

I finally got Miss Wilma away, the farm- 
er’s wife promising voluntarily that no more 
crows should be treated after that barbarous 
fashion. Wilma retained firm hold on the 
basket, however, which was set in the rear 
part of the wagon; and before we reached 
home the young blackamoors were cawing 
vigorously, evidently hungry. 

“Now what are you going to do with 
them?”’ I questioned as I unharnessed old Jeff. 

“Poor starved little things!”’ she cried. 
“They are Mother Nature’s innocent chil- 
dren. Those boys shot their parents. I must 
feed them.” 

She transferred them from the basket to 
one of our empty poultry coops and then 
cut liberal chunks from a roast of beef which 
I had procured from a butcher at the vil- 
lage. The squalling those young crows set 
up with their first taste of fresh meat was 
appalling. They were half-grown, black, 
repulsive little creatures, semi-naked and 
huge of stomach, with stubbed quill wings, 
long clutch-claws and great black bills that 
opened into profound red gullets. 

Aunt Martha, much scandalized, had 
come out and made haste to rescue the re- 
mainder of that joint of beef. “Well, I guess 
we are not going to furnish meat at fifty 
cents a pound to feed a flock of crows!’’ she 


exclaimed with decision and marched off 
with the roast. Grandmother Ruth, who had 
followed Martha out, was observed to close 
her lips quite tightly. 

“Better let me get Willis Murch to put 
them quietly and mercifully out of the way,” 
I urged. 


Wilma turned big solemn eyes upon me. 
“T couldn’t bear to see it done!’ she cried 
and added, “‘I will feed them at my own ex- 
pense.” I said no more; and from that mo- 
ment her troubles began. 

I wonder whether many people, young or 
old, have any idea as to the quantity of food 
a young crow will consume—and still call for 
more? I hadn't till I saw it with my own 
eyes. Crows must be related to the ravenous 
Harpies, of ancient fable. Wilma bravely at- 
tempted to appease their hunger, but within 
three days she discovered that buying even 
cheap meat for them would bankrupt her. 
The constant loud squalling of those crows 
and Wilma’s perplexed looks alternately 
vexed and amused us. 

Aunt Martha had counseled feeding wood- 
chucks to the crows; and a neighbor's boy, 
Jemmy Rowe, had undertaken to furnish 
two chucks per day. 

“But, Wilma,” I remarked, “the poor 
chucks are ‘Mother Nature’s innocent 
children,’ too.”’ 

“T know it,”’ she replied regretfully. ‘‘It 
hurts my feelings, but 1 suppose we must do 
the duty that’s nearest at hand.” 


HE supply of chucks soon failed. Jemmy 

reported a growing scarcity. I am not 

exaggerating in the least; those six 
little black gluttons would consume two full- 
grown woodchucks a day, and still squall 
obstreperously for more. 

Wilma now wore a look of real anxiety. 
And it was no joke for Wilma. In two 
weeks her orphans had eaten up everything 
available thereabouts. Until then I had 
never realized what foragers old crows must 
needs be. In desperation, after one day of 
awful squalling, Wilma induced Aunt 
Martha to drive with her to a feed store, 
near the railway station, where she pur- 
chased two hundredweight of corn. This 
she soaked, quart by quart, in warm water, 
and with the softened kernels attempted to 
fill the noisy vacuum below those gaping 
red gullets. They ate it greedily enough; but 
all that day and the day following they 
flew and flapped—they could fly by this 
time—about the house, or perched, cawing 
piteously and reproachfully, on the ridge of 
the roof; fresh meat was what they wanted. 

And now came the climax of Miss Wilma’s 
troubles. About three fourths of a mile 
away, at a farmhouse, two very estimable 
ladies from the city; had recently taken 
board and lodgings for the summer. Thus 
far they had not called on us; they were be- 
lieved to be rather exclusive; but they heard 
—who had not?—the clamor about our 
domicile and had drawn their own conclu- 
sions as to our turpitude. They, too, felt 
that they had a grave duty to perform, and 





on the third morning after Wilma had 
brought home the corn they appeared at 
our door, We gave them greeting. They 
begged pardon; they, sincerely hoped we 
would take nothing amiss; they introduced 
themselves with quiet dignity and then, 
making themselves heard as well as they 
could above the squalling on the roof, 
acquainted us with their errand, which 
only ‘‘a strong sense of duty’’ had led them 
to undertake. They felt sure, they said, 
that those young birds were not being prop- 
erly fed, or else they would never utter such 
constant complaints! That was the way 
they put it. As they talked they grew per- 
ceptibly more in earnest; in fact they lec. 
tured a little and hinted that “steps” might 
have to be taken. 

But they had approached us first as 
friends, they declared, and sincerely hoped 
that the matter might still be kept on a 
basis of friendliness; and with this they bade 
us a most courteous good morning. 

The crows were now nearly full-grown, 


- and by Willis Murch’s advice Wilma toled 


them away—with the aid of soaked corn— 
to a spot in our east wood lot where the 
cries of other crows were heard, in the hope 
that they would join themselves to their 
wild kindred and fly off with them. Wilma 
took the precaution to steal softly away and 
leave them there. But apparently the ties of 
kindred had no charms for them. They had 
no notion of losing their benefactress and 
came escorting her back to the farmhouse, 
squalling louder than ever. 

It was then that Aunt Martha spoke out. 
She drew me aside and gave her ultimatum. 

“If you don’t put an end to those crows 
before this time tomorrow, I shall!” 


LEARLY the time for action had ar- 
rived. I took thought. It was borne in 
upon me that I needed the aid of a bad 

boy. Jemmy Rowe was too good, and besides 
he was too well acquainted with us. But | 
thought I knew of a bad boy. 

Generally speaking, there is at least one 
bad boy within the radius of a mile or two 
of everybody's house; I suppose they have 
their uses, or they would not exist. At any 
rate I had a use for this one, whom I will call 
“Bill.” I went and found him. 

“Bill,” I said, after we had passed the 
time of day, ‘have you a good gun?” 

“Yes’r,”’ replied Bill. 

“Could you shoot six crows at once?” I 
inquired. 

“Well, that’s a lot of 'em at one lick!” 
quoth Bill. ‘‘But I reckon I could ef I could 
git clost to ’em and git ’em all in a row so's 
to take ’em rakeways on a half slant.” 

‘‘Well,’’ said I, ‘“‘some day you may havea 
fine chance.” 

But as I went home I knew full well that I 
could not be a party to the execution of the 
awful little creatures to whom we had given 
a home. 

Wilma had told us that she was going to 
stay three weeks more. I avoided Aunt 
Martha’s eye. I knew that I would find a 
steely glint in it. I almost sneaked out of the 
house with Wilma afterwards and helped her 
to give those crows four quarts of soaked 


corn. : 

“They'll be in your way a good deal in 
Boston,’’ I ventured. 

“Oh!”’ she said, and jumped. I believe it 
was not till then that she formed a picture ol 
life in the city with six voracious, loving 
crows for house guests. 

She was very thoughtful afterwards. I 
could see that she didn’t dare suggest that 
we were the true owners of the creatures. She 
had tacitly admitted, when she purchased 
the feed for them, that they were her birds. | 
knew she lived on Marlborough Street, 
handy to the Common. Well, the Common 
would be a grand place to take your pet 
crows for air and exercise. Or would it? | 
didn’t dare to raise the question. j 

Next morning, when it was time to give 
the crows their breakfast, the whole problem 
had solved itself. They didn’t want any 
breakfast. They were dead! And Bill had not 
shot them, either. They had no doubt looked 
for a little additional refreshment during the 
early hours of the dawn; and they had found 
some meat which had been poisoned, by 4 
neighbor, to kill a fox that was preying 0 
his chickens. d 

At least, that is my belief. Wilma looked 
more cheerful and care-free than we had seen 
her for a month past. The Old Squire smiled 
benignly—and no one mentioned crows. 
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DEATHLESS SPLENDOR 


The Life of Washington 
By William E. ‘Barton, ‘D. ‘D. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
The Return of Peace 


HE surrender of Corn- 

wallis came gradually 

to be accepted as the end of the war. 

That event made it evident that the 

colonies were not to be subdued by 
fighting. They had won fewer battles than 
they had lost, but they had worn down 
the invading armies and disheartened the 
advocates of oppression. Every battle, even 
of those that the colonies lost, widened the 
gulf between the colonies and the Mother 
Country. Peace had to come, and there was 
no possible basis of peace but a recognition 
of the independence of the colonies. 

On May 7, 1782, Sir Henry Clinton, who 
had succeeded Lord Howe, was relieved of 
official duties and succeeded by Sir Guy 
Carleton, who immediately announced that 
he had been appointed a commissioner to 
treat with the American commander in chief 
concerning the terms of a permanent peace 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. Communication across the water was 
slow in those days, and the formalities were 
in progress for nearly a year. But on April 
19, 1783, the eighth anniversary of the 
beginning of the war, a formal cessation of 
hostilities was proclaimed. The chaplains of 
the several regiments were instructed to 
“render thanks to Almighty God for all 
His mercies, particularly for overruling the 
wrath of man for His own glory, and causing 
the rage of War to cease among the nations.” 
It was a proud and thankful day for George 
Washington. 

War leaves a sad aftermath, and Washing- 
ton had his full share of responsibility for the 
closing up of an eight-years’ conflict. At 
last, on November 25, 1783, he rode back 
into New York, from which he had been 
driven in 1776, and was received with great 
rejoicing and high honor. 

It would appear that at the close of the 
Revolution everyone was praising Washing- 
ton. Even his enemies declared he had shown 
himself a great general, and his fellow officers 
were loud in his praises. His soldiers lauded 
him as no man in the American colonies had 
ever been lauded. 

The British army departed from New 
York on November 25, 1783. Before Wash- 
ington left New York he took a formal 
farewell of his comrades in arms. Chief- 
Justice Marshall has left us an interesting 
account of that incident: 


This affecting interview 
took place on the 4th of 
December. At noon, the 
principal officers of the army 
assembled at Fraunce’s tav- 
ern; soon after which their 
beloved commander entered 
the room. His emotions 
were too strong to be con- 
cealed. He turned to them 
and said: ‘‘With a heart full 
of love and gratitude, I now 
take leave of you; I most 
devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as pros- 
perous and happy as your 
former ones have been 
glorious and honorable. I 
cannot come to each of you 
to take my leave, but shall 
be obliged to you if each of 
you will come and take me 
by the hand.” General 
Knox, being nearest, turned 
to him. Incapable of utter- 
ance, Washington grasped 
his hand and embraced him. 
In the same affectionate 
manner, he took leave of 
each succeeding officer. In 
every eye was the tear of 
dignified sensibility; and not a word was 
articulated to interrupt the majestic silence and 
the tenderness of the scene. 

Leaving the room, he passed through the 
corps of light infantry and walked to White 
hall, where a barge waited to convey him to 
Powles’ hook (Paulus Hook). The whole com- 
pany followed in mute and solemn procession, 
with dejected countenances. Having entered the 
arge, he turned to the company and, waving 
his hat, bade them a silent adieu. They paid 
him the same affectionate compliment and after 
the barge had left them returned in the same 
solemn manner to the place where they had 
assembled. 


Congress was then sitting in Annapolis. 
Thither Washington went, and on December 
23, 1783, at high noon, he appeared before 
that body. There he was greeted with solemn 
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dignity and delivered a brief address. In it 
he said: 

“T consider it as an indispensable duty to 
close this last act of my official life by 
commending the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, 
and those who have the superintendence 
of them to His holy keeping. Having now 
finished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theater of action, and bidding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have so long acted, 
I here offer my commission and take my 
a of all the employments of public 
ife.’ 

After advancing to the chair, and deliv- 
ering his commission to the President, he 
returned to his place and received, while 
standing, the answer of Congress, which was 
delivered by the President. In the course of 
his remarks General Mifflin said: 

“Having defended the standard of liberty 
in this new world, having taught a new les- 
son useful to those who inflict and to those 
who feel oppression, you retire from the great 
theater of action, with the blessings of your 
fellow citizens; but the glory of your virtues 
will not terminate with your military com- 
mand: it will continue to animate remotest 
ages.” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Uniting the Nation 


HE thirteen colonies were united in one 

purpose, which was to be free from 

Great Britain, but they disagreed on 
almost everything else. They were sure that 
a country three thousand miles away and 
with many other and closer interests was not 
capable of governing the colonies effectively; 
but they did not quickly prove that the 
colonies were capable of governing them- 
selves. The small colonies were jealous of the 
large ones, and the large ones were jealous of 
one another. The Congress had little power, 
and did not use any too wisely the power 
which it had. 

The colonies were afraid of a strong 
government. They believed that that was 
the best government which governed least. 
During the Revolution they had acted 
together under a constitution called Articles 





of Confederation. This had been far better 
than no central bond of union, but it was not 
adequate. 

The colonies occupied a narrow strip of 
territory stretching along the Atlantic coast 
from New England to Georgia. It required a 
long time to send a letter from Boston to 
Savannah and to obtain a reply, whether the 
letter was sent by sailing vessel or on horse- 
back. There was no telegraph, no railway, 
and there were no good roads. There was a 
post office, but it was very ineffective. The 
colonies were in grave danger of breaking 
apart. 

Not only so, but the settlers were crossing 
the mountains and opening up the great new 
West. These new settlements were far away 
from the coast and were in danger of forming 


friendships of their own, with 
interests separate from those of 
the tidewater colonies. It was 
highly important that the 
thirteen colonies should be 
more than “free and_ inde- 
pendent states’; they needed to be 
united states. George Washington 
said, sadly, “We are one nation 
today, and thirteen tomorrow.” That 
tomorrow seemed very near its dawn. 
On June 8, 1783, from his head- 
quarters at Newburgh on the Hudson, 
Washington addressed a letter to each 
of the thirteen governors, in which 
he said: 


There are four things which I humbly 
conceive are essential to the well-being, 
I may even venture to say to the exist- 
ence, of the United States, as an inde- 
pendent power. 

1st. An indissoluble union of the 
states under one federal head. 

2ndly. A sacred regard to public 
justice. 

3rdly. The adoption of a proper peace 
establishment. And, 

4thly. The prevalence of that pacific and 

friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and policies, to make those 
mutual concessions which are requisite to the 
general prosperity, and, in some instances, to 
sacrifice their individual advantages to the 
interests of the community. 
_ These are the pillars on which the glorious 
fabric of our independency and national char- 
acter must be supported. Liberty is the basis, 
and whoever would dare to sap the foundation, 
or overturn the structure, under whatever 
specious pretext he may attempt it, will merit 
the bitterest execration and the severest punish- 
ment which can be inflicted by his injured 
country. 


There were hard times after the war; there 
always are. War is wasteful and expensive, 
and it has to be paid for. Thousands of 
honest men found themselves heavily in 
debt. Continental paper money had been 
issued in vast quantities, and it had so little 
value that an officer’s pay for a month would 
hardly buy him a pair of boots. Even now, 
more than a bended ears afterward, we 
sometimes hear it said that something is 
“not worth a Continental,”’ so poor and 
cheap was Continental money. But after the 
war debts that were contracted in cheap 
money had to be paid in dear money. This 
is one reason why hard times almost always 
follow a war. In Massachusetts there was an 
armed rebellion under Daniel Shays. In 
Concord itself, where the 
Revolution had begun, an 
armed mob led by a 
criminal but having in it 
many men who had been 
soldiers had to be dis- 
persed by military force. 
It became evident that a 
stronger government was 
needed. 

Toward the end of 1786 
a call was issued for a con* 
vention to create a more 


was elected a delegate, 
but for a time he thought 
he would not attend; but 
as the time drew near his 
interest in the purpose of 
the gathering overcame 
his reluctance to leave 
Mount Vernon, and he set 
forth for Philadelphia, 
where he arrived on May 
13, 1787, the day before 
the opening of the con- 
vention. Not every dele- 
gate was so prompt. The 
first regular session was held on May 25, 
and some delegates did not arrive for several 
weeks after this date. 

The whole number of delegates was fifty- 
five. They sat in Independence Hall, where 
the Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted. George Washington, fifty-five years 
of age, six feet and three inches tall, 
and straight as an Indian arrow, was chosen 
to preside. When he was not present, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was in the chair. He was a 
much older man than Washington. Thomas 
Jefferson was not present; he was in France. 
John Adams also was in Europe. James 
Madison was one of the young members; he 
was thirty-six. Alexander Hamilton was still 
younger; he was only thirty. It is a remark- 
able fact when we consider the lack of 


perfect union. Washington 
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educational advantages in the colonies, or 
some of them, that of the fifty-five delegates 
twenty-nine were college men. 

The discussions were many and long. At 
times it seemed as though agreement could 
not be reached; but at last the delegates 
united in the adoption of the Constitution 
which became the formal basis of American 
liberty and union. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Our First President 


HE Constitutional Convention sent 

its report to the governors and legis- 

latures of the thirteen colonies, with a 
provision that when nine states out of the 
thirteen should ratify the Constitution it 
should become law. The first state to ratify 
was Delaware, December 7, 1787, and Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey ratified in the same 
month. Others followed slowly, and it was 
not till June 21, 1788, that New Hampshire 
gave the ninth affirmative vote that made 
the Constitution effective. Virginia followed 
four days later. Her vote was highly impor- 
tant, and even more so was that of New 
York, July 26. North Carolina held out till 
November 21. But the last and least of all 
the states, Rhode Island, fell into line May 
29, 1790. 

The result had not been easy. Only the 
influence of Hamilton carried New York. 
Virginia paid great heed to the voice of 
Patrick Henry, who opposed it to the end. 
Even after the Constitution had been 
adopted and the election of a President was 
ordered, New York held back and had no 
share in making George Washington the 
first President. 

The election was held, however, New 
York and Rhode Island standing aloof, and 
when the sixty-nine electoral votes were 
cast there were sixty-nine for George 
Washington. John Adams was chosen Vice- 
President, out of a large list of candidates. 
The new government, of the people, by the 
people, for the people, was organized and at 
work. The Articles of Confederation had 
given place to the instrument of a more 

rfect union, and the Constitution was a 


act. 

By March 4, 1789, Washington felt sure of 
his election and began to plan for another 
long absence. He had been neglecting his 
plantation and had had bad crops. He had to 
borrow £600 to pay his debts before leaving 
Mount Vernon. On March 11 he paid what 
proved to be his last visit to his mother at 
Fredericksburg. She died in the following 
August, at the age of eighty-two. 

The votes were counted on April 6. 
Washington was notified of his election 
on April 14. Charles Thomson, the aged 
secretary of the old Continental Congress, 
brought the official tidings and arrived at 
Mount Vernon a little after noon. About one 
o'clock, in the dining-room at Mount 
Vernon, he delivered to General Washington 
the official certificate of his election. Two 
days later, Washington wrote: 

“April 16.—About ten o'clock I bade 
Adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and 
to domestic felicity, and with a mind op- 
pressed with more anxious and painful 
sensations than I have words to express set 
out for New York in company with Mr. 
Thomson and Colo. Humphreys, with the 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 311] 
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7 ONLY TEST for practical ability is life 
itself, and no examiner can use the test. 


TS BEAMS that reached your eyes from the 

North Star, Polaris, last night, left the 
surface of that sun 220 years ago. If Polaris 
had been extinguished the day George 
Washington was born, we should still be 
ignorant of its fate. 


USTICE RIDDELL, an eminent Canadian 

judge, tells us that it rarely takes more 
than half an hour to impanel a Canadian 
jury, and that no murder trial lasts more 
than four days. What a refreshing contrast 
to our own dilatory and haphazard court 
procedure! 


pe THOSE WHO DECLARE that humanity is 
incurably selfish and dishonest we com- 
mend the example of the job-hunter Lupow- 
sky of Coney Island who found a bag of 
currency with $52,000 in it, which had 
dropped from a truck that was transporting 
the money between banks. He did not keep 
the money, as he might have done, but 
notified the bank that he had found it. We 
are glad to observe that he got a reward of 
$3000, besides the job he was looking for— 
and he kept a clean conscience as well. 


LISTENING TO THE ATOMS 


OMEONE once wrote a book called 
“The Fairyland of Science.’”’ It is an 
excellent title, for the world that 

science explores and describes is not the 
world of appearances, as we know it, but a 
strange land, of incredible giants and equally 
incredible midgets, where a table is not a 
solid object but a mass of imperceptible 
electrons, each whirling madly about its 
imperceptible nucleus. 

The latest excursion into this extraordi- 
nary world that we have seen reported was 
made recently in New York, in the presence 
of the Electrical Society of that city, by 
Dr. H. Clyde Snook, a well-known engineer. 
He told his hearers that the most plausible 
theory about magnetic iron is that when 
magnetization occurs vast numbers of in- 
conceivably tiny atoms rearrange themselves 
within the iron, turning about so that they 
all face the same way, as it were like soldiers 
on a parade ground. Accordingly he sub- 
jected some iron to magnetic action and at 
the same time attached to the iron an elec- 
trical appliance that amplified sound ten 
billion times. The sound thus magnified was 
broadcast through a powerful loud-speaker, 
and the open-mouthed scientists heard a 
noise which is described as similar to what a 
carload of iron dumb-bells would make 
turning over and over as they rolled down a 
tin roof. That, Doctor Snook informed them, 
was the sound of the ultra-microscopic 
atoms shifting about in the bar of iron. 

Doctor Johnson of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories entertained the same company 
by magnifying the noise that tiny particles 
of electricity make jostling against one 
another as a current passes through a wire. 
This sound, we are told, was like that which 
water makes when it rushes through a pipe. 

What an extraordinary revolution recent 
studies into the construction of matter have 


wrought! The scientist who, not so many 
years ago, found the report of our senses the 
foundation of fact, now joins the theologian 
in telling us that we live in a world of illu- 
sion, though he finds his reality in quite an 
opposite direction from the mystic. The 
truth seems to be that we are so made as to 
apprehend only such phenomena as are 
consistent with bodily and spiritual health. 
Our ears are mercifully stopped to the 
roaring of the omnipresent atoms and our 
eyes to the destructive rays that lie beyond 
the solar spectrum. So we cannot know the 
future or conceive, except dimly, of the 
ultimate realities of existence. We must go 
on living in the world of appearances, and 
for successful living in such a world the 
wisdom of philosophers and moral leaders is 
likely to be a better guide than the curious 
knowledge that scientific investigation 
brings to us. 


AN AMERICAN BOY 


T is an old story that bad people get 
themselves into the newspapers with 
more success than good people. Crime 

is oftener ‘‘news”’ than good conduct is. But 
there is not only far more good conduct than 
crime but at least as much conspicuous 
bravery, unselfishness and modesty to be 
observed in the world as there is crime and 
violence. When the boys of today have a 
chance to name the public cone they ad- 
mire, they do not—as some of their fathers 
or grandfathers may have done—pick out 
outlaws of the type of Jesse James. They 
plump for Lindbergh, who has all the virtues 
that a young man can have, without the 
least trace of the self-satisfaction that 
sometimes makes virtue unattractive. And 
lots of them as their opportunities offer are 
paying Lindbergh the supreme tribute of 
imitating his courage, his quick, clear think- 
ing and his modesty. 

Consider the case of young Samuel Duff, 
who lives in Brockton, Massachusetts. He 
came home one night wet from head to foot 
and unobtrusively went in by the back door 
and up to his room, where he changed his 
clothes with as little disturbance as possible. 
It was not until the next day that his parents 
learned from congratulatory neighbors that 
their son had jumped into a freezing-cold 
pond and saved from drowning a little girl 
who had broken through the ice. 

Incidents not unlike this happen every 
day. You will find them in almost every 
newspaper you pick up, though unless they 
occur in the neighborhood that paper serves 
they do not get very black headlines. The 
editors know at the bottom of their hearts 
that such things are after all what is to be 
expected, and the newspaper readers know 
it, too. In every community there are plenty 
of boys who will risk their lives to save a 
playmate, and only be embarrassed by any 
reference to the episode. Lindbergh is in 
many ways a very remarkable young man, 
but most of the qualities that make him 
famous reside also in hundreds of thousands 
of boys scattered all over the land and come 
out when the chance to display them arrives. 
It is that fact, continually demonstrated 
anew, which gives us confidence in the 
health and virility of the rising generation. 


PEACE AND WAR 


EVER, since the days of the Pax 
Romana, seventeen centuries ago, 
has there been so much and such 
hopeful attention directed to the problem 
of securing and maintaining ce in the 
world. But there is this difference: the 
peace that Rome established was the peace 
of conquest, of a civilized world united under 
the rule of its strongest military power. 
Today the object is to reach peace through a 
complex of treaties and agreements among 
a half-hundred nations, half a dozen of 
which are not greatly unlike in their poten- 
tial armed strength. A very different prob- 
lem this, and one that would be almost 
beyond solution were it not for the genuine 
desire of the people of the world to escape 
from the constant threat and the frequent 
scourge of war. 

The difficulty is to find a formula or a set 
of formulas on which all nations can agree. 
The United States, through its Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kellogg, urges the making of 
uniform treaties among all nations, defi- 


nitely renouncing war with one another. 
That would be a simple matter, compara- 
tively, for a nation in our peculiar position. 
In Europe, overcrowded and economically 
competitive, with a score of different lan- 
guages and almost as many boundaries re- 
garded by one nation or another as unjust, 
with centuries of inherited Cg sy and 
hatred to contend with, and finally with 
certain commitments under the League of 
Nations that recognize war as a means of 
disciplining unruly or aggressive govern- 
ments, the thing is not so easy. Yet the ideal 
persists. Statesmen are encom oe A aiming 
toward it, and, if Europe is fortunate 
enough to escape any provocative accident, 
it may before long be possible to come to 
some agreement: that will make war, on a 
great scale at least, virtually impossible. 

The people who make that achievement 
difficult are those who still talk of war as 
“inevitable,” and hardly less those who 
talk of it as “unthinkable.” War is not 
‘inevitable’ if men will use their reason, 
their wisdom and their good will for its pre- 
vention. It is not ‘‘unthinkable’”’ even be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
so long as men permit pride, vanity, fear or 
prejudice to govern them. At bottom, it is 
more a question of peor ye common 
sense and international good feeling among 
men in both public and private station than 
of agreements written out on parchment. 

Nor while human nature remains what it 
is can one nation, acting by itself, put an 
end to war. Do you remember how during 
the opening years of the French Revolution, 
the Constituent Assembly voted against 
undertaking any war against its neighbors, 
and declared that it would renounce war as 
an instrument of policy henceforth? Mira- 
beau told them that it would not work for 
France to disarm while all the. rest of Eu- 
rope remained under arms, and Gouverneur 
Morris, our minister at Paris, agreed with 
him that that kind of idealism was futile. 
So it proved. Other nations, looking on this 
lofty gesture as a sign of weakness, at- 
tacked France, and that nation was drawn 
into a succession of wars, which ended un- 
der Napoleon in an.ambitious attempt to 
subdue the entire continent. 

The hopeful thing today is that so many 
people are frankly tired of and disgusted 
with war, and that so many statesmen are 
wisely convinced of the folly and waste of 
fighting. Outside Russia, which still dreams, 
though fitfully, of a world revolution by 


force of arms, and of Italy, where Musso- - 


lini talks war now and then, but cannily 
avoids it, there is throughout Western civ- 
ilization, at least, a plain determination to 
find some way out. Those who control for- 
eign policy in London, Berlin, Paris, Tokyo 
and Washington are all pacific. If they have 
so far failed to find che precise formula on 
which all can agree, they are making their 
way toward it, encouraged by the approval 
of the vast majority of people in all the 
countries of Europe and America. 


CORRUPTION IN POLITICS 


HE committee of the Senate that is 

investigating the circumstances at- 

tending the lease of certain naval oil 
lands—at Teapot Dome and Elk Hills—to 
private companies has uncovered a quantit 
of facts that do not make agreeable read- 
ing for the American people. The latest 
discoveries relate to the use of a part of 
the money made by the mysterious Conti- 
nental Trading Company, in which Mr. 
Sinclair, of Teapot Dome notoriety, was 
largely interested, in paying off the debts 
of the Republican National Committee, 
contracted in the campaign of 1920. It 
appears that something like $260,000 in 
bonds found its way from Mr. Sinclair to 
the Republican Committee, and that when 
the Teapot Dome lease came under general 
condemnation efforts were made to cover 
this large contribution by returning some 
of the money to Mr. Sinclair and by per- 
suading other Republicans to take the bonds 
off the committee’s hands, with payments 
that could be credited to them instead of to 
Mr. Sinclair. 

The affair is malodorous, for in view of 
what happened when Secretary Fall leased 
the profitable Teapot Dome reservation to 
the Sinclair Oil Company it is hard to con- 
vince anybody that Mr. Sinclair’s lavish 


contribution to the party funds was not in 
large part inspired by a lively sense of the 
favors he was about to receive from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The public has made 
up its mind that it was not party loyalty, 
but a strictly commercial guid pro quo, that 
was involved; that it was all part of an un- 
derstanding that can only be called corrupt. 

The temptations to corruption in politics 
are always present; men must be not only 
honest but scrupulous to resist them. 
Much corruption in this and other countries 
has been exposed and admitted; more even 
is suspected; and a good deal, no doubt, 
exists without even being suspected. Two 
centuries ago Sir Robert Walpole governed 
England—and governed it ably on the whole 
—by the aid 4 unblushing corruption. To- 
day England has its periods of uncomfort- 
able introspection when someone blurts out 
the fact that knighthoods and titles of no- 
bility are often bestowed for no better 
reason than generous contributions to the 
party funds. Morally, this sort of thing is 
not quite so disreputable as that which the 
Senate committee has uncovered, as human 
vanity is not quite so low as human greed, 
but neither practice is clean. 

One great trouble is that elections are 
very expensive things. Even if more money 
is spent on a nation-wide campaign than is 
strictly necessary, the affair is necessarily 
and legitimately costly. Where shall the 
money come from? It ought to come in 
large gifts and small from the rank and file 
of the party. But how many citizens ever 
think of contributing to the party funds? 
How many committees ever dream of calling 
for a general subscription? Only half our 
electorate even takes the trouble to vote. 
Hardly anyone feels any responsibility for 
helping to meet the expenses of his party. 
The result is that the money comes from a 
few rich men, and most easily from those 
who expect to get it back again through 
their influence with the administration that 
is elected. The ordinary citizen saves the 
cost of a subscription, but he pays for it in 
bad government and in the sense of humili- 
ation which such disclosures as we have 
recently had from Washington occasion. 

Should the government itself finance the 
ve campaigns of all parties? That 

as been suggested, but there are practical 
and perhaps constitutional difficulties in the 
way. Better and more uniform corrupt- 
practice acts, which will make absolute pub- 
licity regarding all contributions obligatory 
on all political committees, would help. 
And a higher standard of decency among 
politicians and a feeling of personal responsi- 
bility among the high privates of the party 
organization would help most of all. 


TO THE SOUTH POLE BY 
AIR 
N“ expedition of exploration ever un- 


dertaken has aroused more interest 
and anticipation over the entire 
world than that which Commander Richard 
E. Byrd is about to lead into the Antarctic 
Continent. Geographers are alive to its im- 
portance, since it promises to give them a 
vast quantity of information about the only 
part of the land surface of the earth that has 
not been mapped and traveled over. Those 
who are interested in aviation—as who is 
not?—are watching this most ambitious of 
attempts to conduct exploration from the 
air. Finally, every intelligent person, whether 
or not attracted by the scientific aspects of 
the expedition, is fascinated by the cool 
daring of the plan and by the careful thor- 
oughness with which it is being carried out. 
We do not need to speak here of the many 
difficulties and perils that the aviators must 
face and conquer, or of the picturesque 
settlement—a little village in itself—which 
Commander Byrd is to establish on the ice 
of the Bay of Whales, or of the hopes and 
the legitimate expectations that the explorer 
entertains for his enterprise. The Youth's 
Companion is extraordinarily fortunate in 
having all these subjects treated for its 
readers by Commander Byrd himself. The 
series of articles that began last month, and 
that is continued in this and later num- 
bers, is one of the most valuable and enter- 
taining pieces of work we have ever had the 
pleasure of printing. We advise every boy 
and girl, every man and woman, in The 
Companion circle to read every word. 
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Herbert Photos 
Strawberry vender 


life in bygone years was the street 
peddler or hawker who used to cry 
chis wares in a more or less melodious sing- 
song through the streets and alleys of the 
town. Each itinerant merchant had his own 
peculiar call; one did not need to understand 
what he said; the lilt of his cry was enough. 
Once grown familiar with that there was no 
mistaking it; and in the days when there 
were twenty or thirty different businesses 
conducted in this picturesque way the 
streets of the old English cities must have 
been delightfully tuneful of a bright spring 
morning. 
The wandering street merchant was always 
in particular an institution in England. 


Ori of the picturesque features of city 


Selling oranges in the London 
streets 


Duke cherries—five pence a 
pound 


Old Street Cries of London 


And the Picturesque Street Uenders Who Used to Sing Them 


He came over to the United States too with 
the early English settlers, and for many 
years his voice was heard in the highways of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. The 
last of his tribe—no longer English—dis- 
appeared when the “old clothes man” and 
the ‘‘rag and bottle man”’ gave up the fight 
and surrendered the field to the licensed 
junk dealer. 

London was of course the special haunt of 
these interesting people, and they were most 


numerous there during the eighteenth 
century. They often attracted the notice of 
artists, and there is a very famous series of 
prints illustrating the street cries of London, 
a complete set of which is today valued at no 
less than $50,000. One of the few now in 
existence—perhaps the only one—is on 
exhibition at the Ackerman Galleries in 
London, and we reproduce above five of the 
thirteen pictures that make up the set. In 
order from left to right they bear these 


The old-fashioned sulphur match 





Vegetable sellers, with donkey and 
pannier 


titles: ‘‘Strawberries, Scarlet Strawberries’’; 
“Sweet China Oranges, Sweet China”; 
“Round and Sound, and Five Pence a Pound, 
Duke Cherries”; ‘Matches, Do You Want 
My Matches?” and ‘‘Turnips and Carrots, 
Ho!” The titles sufficiently indicate the 
kinds of goods that the street sellers dealt 
in. We regret that we cannot find some way 
of reproducing for our readers the peculiar 
intonation with which each cry was uttered. 

The pictures show the quaint ways in 
which the wares were transported—the 
donkey with his panniers, the wheelbarrow, 
and the wicker basket poised on the head of 
the pretty strawberry seller. Altogether they 
give a fascinating glimpse into the street life 
of a couple of centuries ago. 





Giving One’s Life 
. The Companion’s Religious Article 


"THOSE people who have left behind them 
enduring memorials of their lives in the 
hearts of mankind, and whose achievement 
is such as they would have wished to have 
remembered, are chiefly those who saved 
their lives in losing them. The soldier who 
dies for an ideal is one of these, but not the 
only one, and not always the worthiest. 
He is selected for praise more frequently, 
perhaps, than is his rightful share, but that 
is because his devotion takes a particularly 
dramatic form. He is honored, not as a de- 
sooyer of life, but as the giver of his own 
ife. 

Jesus spoke no truer word than when He 

said that he who loses his life finds it, and he 
who saves it loses it. The most carefully 
saved lives are the most thoroughly useless, 
the most hopelessly lost. He who most 
fully lives to himself is he who most irrev- 
ocably loses the life which he hoards. 
_ The artist who loses his ease and comfort 
in the ardor of his art; the physician who 
puts his professional skill high above his 
love of sport or rest; the poet, the inventor, 
the teacher, the prophet who give them- 
selves in unreckoning love of their work and 
the ends which that work is designed to 
serve—these are the ones who find the zest 
of living, the thrill of adventure, the reward 
of fidelity. And in the quiet everyday lives 
that most of us live, who is it among us that 
comes the nearest to happiness while on 
earth, and is most affectionately remem- 
bered after death? Is it not the father or 
mother, the son or daughter, the citizen or 
the toiler, who was least concerned about 
his own share of the dignities and the com- 
forts of life and most eager to help and serve 
those of his own family or his own com- 
munity? 

The Sinecures and the softly padded 
places in life are not many, but there are 
more than enough. None of them belong to 
the men and women with ardent spirits and 
high hopes. The way to a full life is a life of 
self-forgetful service. 

_ The Arctic explorer, the tracer of broad 
rivers back to their fountains concealed in 
Primeval wildernesses, the man who bares 
his arm to the lancet-thrust that his blood 
may save a life—these are not men to be 
pitied; these are the men who have lived. 

‘he prophets and martyrs were men and 

women of widely differing temperaments, 


but oftener than the average of human be- 
ings they were of those who meet life with 
a smile and die with a shout of triumph. 
bn found their lives in the glad giving of 
them. 


Spectacle Frames 


The Companion’s Medical Article 


MANY people who have had their eyes 
examined and have been fitted with 
glasses, even when it was done by an ex- 
perienced and skillful oculist, find little 
relief, and blame the refractionist for his 
supposed incompetence. As a matter of fact 
the correction of their visual defects has been 
perfect. The oculist has doubtless prescribed 
correctly, and the optician has probably 
ground the lenses exactly according to direc- 
tions; but the fault is in the spectacle frames, 
which by wear and handling often become 
loose and no longer hold the glasses in the 
proper position. The screws may work loose, 
or the nose rest may flatten out. The temple 
pieces which curve around the ear, keeping 
the frame from falling away from the face, 
may become bent or one of the curves may 
be flattened out a little so that the lenses 
are tipped sidewise; or the bending of the 
temple pieces may occur in such a way that 
the lenses are tipped forward, the upper 
edge being farther from the eye than the 
lower one; or, finally, one temple piece may 
be bent vertically while the other remains 
straight, so that one glass is higher than the 
other. ! 

All these disarrangements interfere with 
vision and are often worse than no glasses 
at all, for in order to have good sight and 
avoid eyestrain the lenses must be exactly 
even and so placed that the line of vision 
runs through the center of the glass at right 
angles to its surface. This exact adjustment 
is made by the optician when the glasses are 
fitted, and then it is the business of the 
wearer to see that the adjustment is kept. 
It is wise to drop in on the optician every 
now and then, and have him readjust the 
glasses if they need it. 

A great many people wear spectacles with 
shell frames and perfectly circular lenses. 
These lenses are very apt to turn in the 
frames and give the wearer no end of 
trouble. 

With a little care and attention all these 
defects of adjustment can be avoided, but 
with the pince-nez type of glasses it is al- 
most impossible to keep things straight. 


The Eggs and the Glasses 


The Best Trick of the Month 


HIS is a surprising and entertaining 

trick, which appears to require ex- 

traordinary skill. In fact, most persons 

who see it will declare it to be impossible. 

It can be performed anywhere, and the sim- 

plicity of the articles used makes the exhi- 
bition most convincing. 

The performer utilizes four large drinking- 
goblets. Three of these are filled with water, 
and they are carefully placed in a row a few 
inches apart on the table. Upon these the 
performer sets a thin piece of wood, about 
one foot in length and four inches in 
width. It rests on top of the goblets, 
covering all of them. 

Next he introduces three spools of 
thread. Two of the spools 
are set on the board, di- 
rectly above the glasses 
at the ends. The fourth 
goblet is inverted and is 








appreciated thoroughly. It seems almost 
impossible to make one egg drop into the 
goblet beneath, and when three fall simul- 
taneously the effect is amazing. The water 
in the lower goblets breaks the fall, and none 
of the eggs are cracked. 

One would suppose that a great deal of 
practice would be necessary to perform this 
surprising stunt. On the contrary it is very 
simple to do. 

The one great problem is the removal of 
the board. This is accomplished by a bit of 
previous preparation. Set up the gob- 
lets and find the exact center of the 
board; then the fourth goblet is in- 
verted upon it. Then make two marks, 
about two inches apart, 
toward the rear of the 
board, but close to the rim 
of the inverted goblet. 
Two tiny nails must be 








placed on the center of the 
board. The last spool goes 
on top of it. 

By the time these prep- 
arations have been made, 
the spectators are expect- 
ing something unusual. Their expectations 
are realized, for the performer brings out 
three eggs, and passes them around for in- 
spection. One egg is placed upright on top 
of each spool, the holes in the center of the 
spools permitting the eggs to balance. 

Then the performer carefully adjusts each 
spool so that it is directly above one of the 
goblets of water. The center spool, on top of 
the inverted goblet, must be carefully placed, 
as its egg is obviously in a very pre- 
carious position. 

The performer studies the positions very 
carefully. Then he wipes his hands with a 
handkerchief and reaches forward with his 
right hand to take the inverted goblet by the 
stem. He stands directly back of the table, 
so that everything is in plain view. 

He lifts his left hand and holds it there for 
a few moments. Then he drops it, as a signal, 
and at the same instant he whisks the in- 
verted goblet toward himself. The spools fly 
away, the board clatters on the table, and 
the three eggs drop squarely into the goblets 
of water with a splash! 

This performance must be seen to be 





pounded into the board 
at those points; old phon- 
ograph needles serve the 
purpose admirably. They 
are not driven completely 
in; about a quarter of an 
inch of the ends must remain in view, so 
that the goblet will not slide over them. 

Make sure that you have a steady tabie, 
and that your spools with their balanced 
eggs are located directly above the goblets 
of water. The inverted goblet must press 
against the two nails. 

Seize the inverted goblet and draw it 
quickly toward you. Do not hesitate. It 
will carry the board with it. The spools, 
being light, will fly away, but the eggs, which 
are heavier, will drop perfectly into the 
receiving goblets. 

Some performers elevate the center goblet 
by placing it on a book or some other solid 
object. This reduces friction, and the board 
slides away more easily, for the end goblets 
are not in contact with it. Care must be 
taken to keep the center goblet steady, and 
it may be necessary to hold it with the left 
hand when the board is whisked away. 

It is necessary to practice the stunt a few 
times, to gain assurance. In practicing, use 
hard-boiled eggs, so that nothing serious 
will occur if you are not quick enough. 

[MISCELLANY CONTINUED ON PAGE 290 ] 
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are two different things. It would be neces- 
sary for the Major to secure permission 
from the county authorities to remove one 
of those large blocks from the inner wall of 
the tower and to think of a false reason for 
the request which would be convincing. But 
I can get the necessary permit easily enough. 
So we are that much ahead of them already. 
Meanwhile, I have work to do today and I 
want you to type for me.” 

Roberta submitted with bad grace. 
Though she was in training to be her father's 
secretary when she finished school, she was 
not overfond of working for him now. To 
have to spend the afternoon typing instead 
of looking for pearls made her wish she 
hadn't gone to her father’s office after all. 

But what Roberta was destined to see 
from a window that afternoon as she sat 
typing for her father in his office on the 
square was compensation for everything. 
She had not expected anything interesting 
to happen, but her eyes were always darting 
from her machine out through the glass to 
watch the people passing by in the mellow 
November sunlight, and when she saw 
Gilbert Kent come through the square with 
a book under his arm she stopped work to 
observe him. 

He came from a direction opposite to that 
in which the Morgan home lay, and Roberta 
idly wondered whether something Frank 
Morgan had said the evening before about 
Gilbert doing all his studying out of doors 
even in winter could be true? Had the 
strange boy really been out in the woods 
this cold day, tramping and studying, while 
Frank presumably sat over his lesson books 
by a comfortable fire at home? If so it surely 
proved the different temperaments of the 
two boys and went far to prove the difference 
in race also! But this passed from Roberta’s 
mind when she saw 
Gilbert enter the 
courthouse. Why 
was he going in 
there? Was it the 
tower he was seek- 
ing? Was he on the 
trail of the amulet 
which one of his 
race was believed to 
have hidden there 
so long ago? 

She watched a 
long time for him 
to come out, but he 
did not, and she re- 
sumed her typing, 
still wondering and 
speculating. Then 
another glance 
through the window 
made her sit up 
straighter. Blanche, 
Nancy and Frank 
were coming along 
the street straight 
toward the court- 
house, and, though they paused at a drug 
store to buy something and lingered on a 
corner to chat with a friend, showing clearly 
that they were not hurrying to keep an ap- 
pointment with anybody, they went into the 
big building presently as Gilbert had done, 
and vanished from Roberta's view. That was 
not the exciting incident, however. It hap- 
pened a few moments later and caused 
Roberta’s eyes and mouth to open wide. 

The tower of the courthouse was plainly 
visible from the windows of Mr. Tilman’s 
office, now that autumn was stripping the 
trees of their foliage, and as Roberta looked 
upward she saw the trapdoor which led to 
the roof of the tower open and Gilbert Kent 
hurriedly emerge and close the trap again, 
lying down on it as if to prevent anyone 
from lifting it from within. A moment later 
Frank and the two girls appeared at a win- 
dow of the tower as if admiring the view. 

“Why, he’s hiding from them!’’ Roberta 
exclaimed inwardly, much excited. ‘‘He 
doesn’t want them to know he is there, and 
the only way he could escape was through 
the trap onto the roof! What can it mean? 
Aren't they all friends? Is Gilbert a traitor 
in their camp?” 

Making no further pretense of working, 
she stood watching the little drama through 
to the end. The young Morgans soon turned 
away from the window, but Gilbert remained 
on the roof, and it was easy to guess that the 
others were still inside the tower. Not until 
they left the courthouse in the dusk of the 
late afternoon and walked away across the 
electric-lighted square did Gilbert lift the 
trap and slip back inside again. And not 
until they were out of sight did he leave the 
courthouse and follow them toward home. 

Roberta drew a long breath of satisfaction. 
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This was most intriguing! When she went back 
to her typing there was a smile on her lips and 
more animation than usual in her fingers as 
she pounded the keys of the machine. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Gilbert Decides to Call 


HE girls were fast getting over their 

ill feeling toward Gilbert. Even Nancy, 
who always cherished resentments 
longer than her sister,—probably because 


she was more enthusiastic in her friendships 
and more fiercely loyal on occasion,—was 
beginning to feel that she should make 
allowances for his queer nature and his 
strange inheritance and so long as he did not 
work against them forgive him for not join- 
ing with them. And Frank was too used to 
making allowances for his Indian chum to 
have felt much resentment in the beginning. 
Yet the returning friendliness of the young 
Morgans did not bring back the cheerful, 
talkative boy who had seemed so normal 
that first evening with them. His Indian 
nature remained on top. He was pleasant, 
but silent and reserved. They wondered 
what he thought about. 

Saturday morning came in smiling, and 
Blanche and Nancy were up early, preparing 
and packing the lunch they were to take on 
the picnic. Everything promised well, and 
there seemed to be nothing to mar the 
pleasure of the occasion until Roberta 
Tilman arrived with a grouch. Roberta did 
not usually display ill feelings of this sort, 
as it was a form of giving herself away, and 
sincerity was foreign to her; but today she 
did not seem to care who knew that she was 
irritated. She marched into the kitchen, 
where the Morgan girls were spreading sand- 
wiches, and told them with asperity that the 
party was ruined because Katherine Neil 
had invited Luella Clay to go with them. 

“As if taking little William Henry along 
wasn’t bad enough, she had to go and invite 
a cripple to enliven our hike!’’ Roberta 
fumed. ‘Just imagine what a good time 
we will have measuring our steps to hers!” 

“Can Luella walk that far?’’ Blanche 
asked, not unwilling to have the girl with 
them but dubious of her ability to go hiking. 

“Oh, she’s used to walking any distance, 


“Shh!” Gilbert warned v se 
Blanche. ‘‘ There is somebody on 
the porch close to the window.’’ (Page 268) 


but she’s slow, and she has to stop often to 
rest. It will spoil our trip completely. Kath- 
erine had no business inviting her without 
asking me. It’s my picnic.” 

“T thought we had decided it was to be a 
joint affair,” Nancy reminded her. ‘“Kath- 
erine probably felt that she had a right to 
invite a guest if she wanted to. And I’m sure 
Luella needs a little fun. She doesn’t get 
much.” 

“Oh, if you-all don’t object to her coming, 
it’s all the same to me,’ Roberta hastily 

























agreed, not recovering from her ill temper 
but concealing it now as a matter of policy. 
“T suppose Katherine and her crowd will be 
here in a few moments, and then we can 
start.” 

Katherine, Luella and William Henry 
arrived in good time and were welcomed 
cordially by all the Morgan family. 

They all set off presently on the long hike 
to the Indian mound. There was no pairin 
off. They went in a group as long as the roa 
was wide enough, and the conversation was 
general. Only Gilbert had little to say. 

S 
A narrower it came about as a matter of 
course that Gilbert, half withdrawn 
already from the lively party in front, should 
fall back with Luella and assist her over the 
rough places. Far ahead Frank and Nancy 
lead the way, while Blanche and Roberta 
and Katherine and Katherine's small brother 
tramped along between the van and the rear 

guard. 

“Are you really an Indian, Gilbert?’ 
Luella asked her companion as they fell 
farther and farther behind the others. 

“‘A real genuine redskin of the sort you pay 
good money to see in a Wild West show,” he 
told her without any sign of being amused 
by the question. 

She looked at him in amazement. What a 
very strange boy he was to be so proud of his 
Indian ancestry! Or was it pride so much as 
just loyalty to a people who he felt had 
been unfairly treated? 

“My grandfather used to tell me tales 
about the Cherokees,’’ the girl said, break- 
ing the silence. ‘‘He lived to be a very old 
man, and he was a little boy at the time of 
the dispossession.”’ 


the path through the woods grew 








THe Youtu’s COMPANION 


Gilbert showed interest. It hadn’t occurred 
to him that poor little crippled Luella came 
of one of the old families of Monkshood, 
and that she knew anything about the 
Indians. 

“Yes,"’ Luella went on, seeing that she 
had caught his attention, ‘‘my grandfather 
was ninety years old when he died, and 
when I was a very little girl I would sit on 
his knee and listen to his tales of the Cher- 
okees. He told me often about the Indian 
who was killed in the tower of the courthouse. 
He saw him and said he was the real thing 
I mean, he was dressed in buckskin, and 
carried a bow and arrows, and had a hatchet 
stuck in his belt. A mob took after him, but 

when he got up in the tower he de. 
fended himself against the whole town 
for two days and nights. When he had 
only one arrow left, he realized that he 
couldn't hold out any longer, and he 
stood straight on top of the tower and 
fired his last arrow far out over the 
heads of the people toward the setting 
sun. 

“What became of the arrow, do you 
know?” asked Gilbert. 

“Oh, my grandfather picked it up 
later and kept it. My mother’s got it 
ret ” 


“Did your grandfather ever tell you 
anything about—” Gilbert began, but 
broke his sentence off in the middle. 
He was about to say ‘‘a pearl amulet,"’ 
but remembered in 
time that this was a 
secret. a 

Luella guessed 
what he had almost 
said, and turned red. 
She was not proud of 
the way she had 
learned about that 
amulet. She changed 
the subject hastily, 
wishing that she had 
said nothing at all 
about the Indian. 
And very soon she 
left Gilbert and be- 
gan to walk by her- 
self, in the rear ol 
the party. 

Suddenly, just af- 
ter they had passed 
a big log, they heard 
her shriek and turned 
back to see what ac- 
cident had _ befallen 
her. She joined them 
hastily, her face 
white. “A rattler,” 
she said, ‘‘a big rattler 
under that log!”’ 

Roberta, showing 
her usual fearlessness, 
went straight back to 
the log and stood on 
it. The boys showed 
great impatience at her foolish act, and she 
realized how foolish it was when a sudden 
movement in the ferns at the end of the 
log warned her of the presence of the 
snake. 

This movement ended, almost as soon as 
it had begun; and, although Blanche pro- 
tested that she could see the snake, and even 
pointed with outstretched forefinger, Ro- 
berta insisted that it was safest to stand 
where she was without moving. : 

All knew the peril. Frank reproached him- 
self for not having brought his gun. If the 
rattler struck Roberta, there was no chance 
of getting her to a doctor for treatment be- 
fore the poison took effect. While Frank 
hesitated, Gilbert Kent came swiftly forward 
from the rear of the group. With a move- 
ment so swift that they could hardly follow 
it, he seized Roberta by both hands and 
whirled her out of danger. Then he sprang 
back himself, with impassive face. ; 

The whole party retreated rapidly, but it 
was some time before normal gayety reas- 
serted itself. Roberta looked earnestly at 
Gilbert, wishing that his face revealed more 
of his thoughts. She flattered herself that he 
had saved her because he took a persona! 
interest in her. But she derived no confirma- 
tion of this through the remarks that, she 
addressed to him. He showed her so plainly, 
by his silence and indifference, that he was 
not in any way impressed by her that she 
soon began to feel snubbed and revengeful. 


HEY came out of a pine wood into @ 
plain not far from the bend of a river. 
and all stopped to regard an elevation 
rising in the center of the plain, which Ro- 
berta assured her companions was artificial 
[conTINUED ON PAGE 288] 
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Now, a Fathometer 


Supplies a New Aid for the Navigator 


No! many months ago a great steamship 

which plied between Boston and New 

¥ York piled up on a ledge of jagged rock dur- 
ing a blinding snow storm. There she re- 
mains today, in all probability a total loss. 
She had missed several buoys and was over 
a mile from her proper course. This disaster 
has done much to hasten the equipping of 
vessels with a new device, pictured above, 
which is called a ‘‘Fathometer,” and which 
automatically sounds an alarm when a ship 
ventures into dangerously shallow water. 
This almost human mechanism sends out an 
electric signal which travels to the bottom of 
the sea, and is then reflected back. Scientists 
know the speed of sound in water at different 
temperatures, so that they have made the 
machine to indicate depth by the length of 
time which it takes the reflected sound to 
return again to the ship. A dial automatically 
translates the time into terms of the depth of 
the sea in fathoms. (Photo by International 
Newsreel) 




















Weighing the Earth 
And It Weighs a Good Deal, Too 


WitTH the simple-appearing apparatus 
pictured above, science has now been 
able to weigh the earth, or, to say it asa 
Scientist would, to “determine its mass.” 
At the Bureau of Standards, in Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Paul R. Heyl, physicist, per- 
formed an experiment which indicated that 
the mass of the earth was 6,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons! 
Incredible as this figure seems, it was not 
ard for Doctor Heyl to determine it, so long 
as he had the most minutely accurate ap- 
paratus. Any body will attract any other 
Y, according to their masses, and the dis- 
tance between them. Therefore Doctor Heyl 
took two exactly equal masses, hung them 
on delicate wires of tungsten, and noted 
how much they deflected toward two other 
arger masses. He knew how much the earth 
attracted them, for that was their weight. 
he rest was only a matter of arithmetic. 
(Photo by International Newsreel) 





The Amphibious Automobile Becomes a Reality 


Land and Sea Are All the Same to This Strange Vebicle 
Hew would you like to have an automo- of the ordinary automobile would ill with- 


bile that feels equally at home on a 


stand the effects of continued immersion in 


broad ribbon of concreté or on the glistening water. Careful design appears now, however, 


surface of a lake? It 
is not impossible 
that some day you 
may have just such 
an amphibian, for 
the photograph in 
these columns shows 
that the problem of 
designing it has al- 
ready been met. The 
top photograph 
shows this strange 
craft on land; the 
bottom one shows 
the eagerness with 
which it forsakes the 
roadway to plunge 
into the water. In 
place of a body this 
gifted automobile 
has a hull, and 
when it takes to the 
water its wheels 
drag unused, and 
power from the en- 
gine is supplied 
instead to a pro- 
peller, which may be seen in the upper 
picture. . 

There were, of course, a great many prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of constructing 
such a combination. The brakes and bearings 








to have overcome 
the major obstacles, 
although we may be 
sure that it will be 
some time before 
such vehicles are 
commonplace. 

The craft was 
built a short time 
ago in Chicago and 
will be used on an 
expedition of the 
National Geo- 
graphic Society 
which will study 
volcanoes in Alaska. 
The extremely un- 
certain transporta- 
tion conditions 
which the expedi- 
tion will encounter 
make it highly im- 
portant to have as 
versatile an aid to 
travel as can be 
designed. The craft, 
for which no good 
name has yet been found, will make forty 
miles an hour on land and ten miles an hour 
at sea. The inventor has established a 
principle which will find much future use. 
(Photo by International Newsreel) 


Artificial Lightning Finds a New and Practical Use 
Engineers Discover That One Million Volts Are a Handy Quantity to Have 


No long ago electrical engineers startled 
the country by producing in their 
laboratories great electrical discharges which 
were so terrible and so powerful that they 
could be compared only to 
the tremendous flashes of 
lightning which seem to rip 
the sky apart in a summer 
storm. Although they are 
somewhat less powerful, they 
rise to such amazing figures 
as 1,000,000 volts, loosed in 
a single discharge. Further- 
more, science has produced 
an effect not seen in nature. 
A lightning flash is usually 
quite rapid—the potential 
difference between cloud and 
cloud or cloud and earth, 
which causes the discharge, 
is equalized, and almost 
instantly the flash is over. 
In the laboratory, however, 
the discharge can be made 
continuous, and it is thus 
possible to study the twisting, writhing 
paths which high voltage discharges take. 

Such a discharge, over eighteen feet long, 





is shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Electrical engineers Gove been using this 
artificial lightning to test such apparatus as 
insulators, oil circuit-breakers, and so on. 

he great transmission lines 
of the country are working 
at higher and higher volt- 
ages, and engineers have 
discovered that some of the 
laws, applying to low voltage 
lines, do not apply when the 
voltage is raised to 22,000 or 
more—a figure not aow 
uncommon in commercial 
practice. The million-volt 
discharge produces miany 
interesting effects. The noise 
of it is almost deafening, and 
its force will often shatter a 
heavy porcelain insulator as 
if it were made ot the most 
fragile china. Some of its 
effects are beautiful, also, as 
well as spectacular. The 
corona or brush discharge 
is unusually striking when backed up by 


the pressure of one million volts. (Photo 
by Fotograms) 


Here Is a Brand-new Kind of Locomotive 
The New York Central Railroad Produces a Marvelous Machine 


_ photograph below illustrates a com- 
pletely new type of electric locomotive of 
immense power, recently built by the New 
York Central Railroad for service in its 
freight yards. It looks not unlike some older 
types, but, unlike them, it can run just as 
well, if need be, without any third rail or 
trolley wire. The secret of its ability lies in 
the fact that it is a ‘“battery-oil-electric” 
type. When it is connected by rail or trolley 


to the power house its motors draw current 
from the generators there, but as soon as it 
ventures outside the limit served by the 
power house the oil engines which it carries 
are started, and these drive generators which 
supply the current to the motors. Likewise 
the engine carries huge storage batteries to 
ensure it against crippling if its engines 
should ever fail it outside the power house 
zone. (Photo by Times-Wide World) 
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Mechanical Man 


An Engineer Constructs a New Servant 


HE ‘mechanical monster” has always 

been a favorite subject for writers on 
scientific themes. Usually the monster rose 
up eventually and destroyed his creator. 
But here is a mechanical man of a new type, 
who confines himself to such benign activi- 
ties as answering telephones, turning on fans, 
operating vacuum cleaners, and the like, and 
has no capabilities whatever save those in- 
spired by the sound of his master’s voice. 
This mechanical man was created by Dr. 
R. J. Wensley, an engineer in the laborato- 
ries of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. Sound activates the 
“man.” Once the circuit is made to his 
“brain,” by telephone or otherwise, a deli- 
cate series of relays are thrown into readi- 
ness, and mechanisms attuned to vibrations 
of different tones do the rest. If one tone is 
received, it causes electrical contacts to close 
and motors to perform one operation; 
another tone would have an altogether 
different result. (Photo by Fotograms) 





Science Shoots the Sun 


Its Radiations Now Easily Measured 


WERE it not for the light and heat 
which the sun gives us, this planet 
would be nothing but a lifeless ball of ice. 
It is our one great source of energy. When 
we burn coal to produce steam to drive our 
engines or dam up rivers to turn great water 
wheels we are doing nothing more than con- 
verting solar energy into forms which we can 
use. Scientists are naturally interested in 
discovering every possible detail about the 
one most indispensable element in our exist- 
ence. The photograph above shows the man 
who is, perhaps, the world’s greatest author- 
ity on the sun. He is Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
inventor of those two formidable instru- 
ments—the pyrheliometer and the pyranom- 
eter—which are shown above. With them 
he hopes to answer such fascinating and 
vital questions as whether the sun is cooling 
down, or heating up—and why? (Photo by 
P. & A.) 
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and had been built nobody knew when 
by nobody knew whom. 

“And nobody knows what for either,” 
added Katherine. 

“The Cherokees—” Frank began. 

“Knew nothing whatever about this or 
any of the other mounds like it all over the 
state!’’ Roberta interrupted him. ‘“‘Want to 
climb up there, or are you still afraid of 
snakes?”’ 

The sides of the mound were overgrown 
with weeds and vines and briars, which 
flourished profusely beneath the arms of 
towering trees that had fastened their roots 
in the heaped-up soil, and much brushwood 
had choked the approach to the tumulus 
across the level ground, thus making the 
attainment of the plateau on its summit a 
difficult feat. But all wanted to attempt it. 
They thought it would be fun to have the 
picnic up there if possible. 

“Yesterday’s storm did some damage 
here,” Blanche commented as they drew 
closer to the mound. ‘‘Look at that big tree 
that was torn out of the side of the mound! 
What a giant it was!”’ 

“Look at the hole it tore out of the earth!” 
Frank added. ‘“‘Why, it amounts to a regular 
excavation! I want to see inside that hole!”’ 

So they started up the slope on the side 
where the tree had been uprooted by the 
storm. And when they reached the cavity 
and could stare in they found it even 
deeper than they had hoped. A ray of 
sunlight penetrated the opening and 
showed an object far back in the hole 
that they all wanted immediately to 
get their hands on. Earth encrusted 
though it was, they could see it was 
no natural rock but a sculptured figure 
about a foot in height. 

“Who'll crawl into the cavity and 
get the clumsy little statue?” Blanche 
asked. ‘“‘Not you, Frank! The earth 
would certainly cave in on you, be- 
cause you never can move without 
upsetting things.”’ 

“Gilbert had better go,” said Nancy. 

“He can move like a cat, and if the 

earth should fall on him it would be 

such an appropriate place for him to be 
buried.” 

Gilbert laughed with them at this, but 
even while he was crawling in Roberta was 
repeating firmly that the Cherokee Indians 
had had nothing to do with building that 
mound or others like it. 

Not caring to be interred in even an ap- 
propriate tomb, Gilbert backed out of the 
hole as quickly as he could after getting 
possession of the object he had gone in for. 
They scraped the soil off it with bits of 
wood and examined it with interest. Cut 
from dark sandstone, it proved to be the 
figure of a man in a sitting posture with his 
knees drawn up nearly to his chin and a 
hand on each knee. 

“This is not the figure of an Indian,’’ 
Gilbert said, turning the heavy, half-broken 
object over on the grass. “It doesn’t look 
like an Indian in any feature.” 

“No, the Mound Builders were not 
Indians,” Katherine told him. ‘They are 
believed to have been a different race of 
people altogether.” 

“And they must have had _ powerful 
rulers,’’ Roberta put in, ‘‘because an ordi- 
nary Indian chief could hardly have had 
enough authority to make hundreds of 
men slave for a year or more to build any- 
thing.” 

Scrambling higher through the tangled 
vegetation, the picnic party reached the top 
of the mound and found a level plateau 
there from which the trees had been cut 
down long since. It gave them an interesting 
view over the valley, and a cleared place 
with a flat stone was pronounced in every 
way satisfactory as a dining-room. They 
made a fire on the stone to cook some of 
their lunch and after eating it sat around the 
flames in a circle like young Indians at a 
council. 

“If we just had a pipe to puff and pass 
from hand to hand it would be perfect,” 
Nancy remarked. ‘“‘Then we'd feel like big 
chiefs sure enough! Gilbert, what are you 
going to do with that image you found?” 
she added, varying the subject. 

“Nothing—I mean, I shall just give it to 
Major Morgan either to keep or send to a 
museum as he sees fit,’’ the boy replied. 

“T hope it’s taught you a lesson,”’ Blanche 
said. 

“A lesson?” 

“Yes; that your ancestors were just parve- 
nus after all. This land didn’t belong to 
them originally any more than it did to us. 
Maybe the Cherokees in the long, long ago 
drove the Mound Builders out of Georgia 
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just as the white people afterward drove the 
Cherokees out.”’ 

There was a laugh, but Gilbert looked as 
if the idea were worth considering seriously. 

“Land belongs only to those who can hold 
it,”’ he said. “‘Don’t let’s spoil our picnic by 
getting too historical. Frank can probably 
prove to the satisfaction of one and all that 
when a race gets weaker than its neighbors 
there is no hope for it. This is supposed 
to be our extra holiday. Roberta, just why 
does that poor girl try to serve you so 
hard?” 

He addressed his question to Roberta in 
an undertone. He had heard Luella beg 
eagerly for the privilege of toasting Rober- 
ta’s marshmallows, and now she was scorch- 


and Gilbert felt surprised when he stepped 
on its broad veranda. 

Nor was his surprise lessened when he 
entered. Mr. Tilman greeted him in a living- 
room where every article of furniture, every 
portrait on the walls, was old and dignified 
and created an atmosphere of gentle living 
and good breeding. Yet, in the midst of this 
environment, and from an old and honored 
family, there had risen up a shrewd, schem- 


ing, unscrupulous man—admittedly the 


black sheep of his illustriouS line. And 
he had passed the same traits on to his 
daughter. 

Gilbert made polite answers to his host’s 
questions and was pleased to be rid of him— 
which happened as soon as Roberta ap- 





“The Indian's name is Thomas Tully, and he has been talking 
to everyone in town about offering a big reward for the recovery of 


a pearl amulet.’ 


ing her face over the fire, in the effort to get 
them just right. 

“Why,” said Roberta, in equally low tones, 
“she is trying to propitiate me, just the way 
your ancestors tried to propitiate their good 
and evil spirits. Luella is afraid of me.” 

“Why? ” 

“None of your business,’’ said Roberta, 
with a chuckle. ‘But I could make life very 
uncomfortable for her if I wanted to. And 
what’s more,’’ Roberta added, ‘‘you have 
reason to be afraid of me, too, Gilbert Kent. 
I’ve got you just where I want you. Come 
around to my house tonight, and I'll tell you 
a few things. But I suppose you don’t dare 
to come.” 

“T don’t, don’t I?’ asked Gilbert, amazed 
by the ill temper she had put into her low 
voice. But she took no further notice of him, 
turning back to the others and ordering 
Luella to prepare a new round of marsh- 
mallows for all. 

Gilbert frowned into the fire, wondering 
what on earth she knew about him, and 
what she could possibly mean by her threat. 
Threat it was. Gilbert decided to call at 
once and find out. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Courthouse Tower 


HE Morgans were so tired, after the 

long walk home, that they regarded 

Gilbert with astonishment when he 
said he was going to stroll into town after 
supper. 

“I’m more accustomed to long walks than 
you are,” he said. He swung off to town with 
his long, even stride. 

The Tilmans occupied a stately old house, 





” (Page 300) 


peared. Roberta, to give her her due, was 
looking very pretty in a deep-red house 
dress. 

“Hullo, Gilbert,”’ she said. ‘‘I’m so glad 
to see you. I had a hunch you would call 
tonight, and that’s why I had the fire lighted 
here. Do sit down.” 

He sat down opposite her, by the fire. 

“What do you want to say to me?” he 
asked, courteously. 

Roberta chattered for a moment about the 
picnic. It was only small talk, and Gilbert 
made no response to it. This displeased her, 
for she would have liked to consider his 
visit a purely social one, for the first twenty 
minutes at least. He interested her very 
much; he was both the handsomest and the 
most baffling boy she knew. But as he asked 
for the real reason for his visit she gave up 
trying to beat about the bush. 

“T never say a thing I don’t mean,” she 
began, watching him closely. ‘‘To make 
myself quite clear, I must tell you that I 
know all about the pearl amulet which the 
Morgans hope to find in the courthouse 
tower. I know that they—” 

“So you really were eavesdropping on the 
porch, were you?” asked Gilbert. 

“You needn’t be rude,’”’ said Roberta. 
“My information comes from a more trust- 
worthy source than that. When I saw that 
you spent nearly an hour in the courthouse 
tower, recently, I deduced that you were 
looking’ for the lost pearl. Now, tell me this, 
Gilbert Kent. Why did you climb up on the 
roof and hide, holding down the trap door, 
when the Morgans were inside the tower a 
little later? They told you about the amulet, 
didn’t they? You can’t deny that. What 
would they think if I told them you are out 
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to betray their trust and get the amulet for 
yourself?” 

Roberta shot out these words with an 
emphasis that startled Gilbert, but his im- 
passive face gave no sign. 

When he spoke at last, her heart leaped, 
for it sounded as if he feared her. 

“Ts there any way,” he asked, ‘‘in which [| 
can get you to keep what you know to 
yourself?” 

He was cringing, Roberta decided. She 
loved the sensation of bringing anyone who 
opposed her to his knees. 

“Yes,’’ she said slowly, but with triumph 
in her tone. ‘‘You and I can strike a bargain. 
My father wants you to write to some of 
your Indian relatives and find out all you 
can about that amulet. What they might 
refuse to tell a white person they would tell 
you. We want to know what the Indians 
know about it—if the report concerning it is 
true, and if the pearl was really valuable and 
was indeed loaned to the man who came to 
Georgia seeking vengeance? If enough can 
be learned about the pearl to justify the 
expense, a careful search will be started at 
once in the walls of the courthouse tower. 
My father can get the necessary permission, 
and he will bear the expense. Then if a pearl 
is found you will share with us in whatever 
we sell it for. We will give you half of the 
price after the expense of the work has been 
deducted. Isn’t this fair? Will you work with 

us? And will you keep it all a secret 
from the Morgans?” 

She expected him to hesitate and, 
ask for time to think it over, but he 
answered at once, ‘‘Very well! I agree!” 

“You do? You'll be our partner in 
the search for the pearl?” 

“T will do what you ask about writ- 
ing to my tribe for information and 
tell you all I learn. And I will keep it 
from the Morgans if you want me to. 
I can promise no more than that.” 

She hoped he would stay long enough 
to make a real call, but he rose im- 
mediately after this was arranged, 
and all she could do was to accompany 
him to the front door, cordially urging 
him to come and see her again. 


URING the following week Blanche 
and Nancy came to the conclusion 
that Gilbert Kent’s behavior was 

“too Indian” to suit them. He seemed to 
avoid them whenever he could. 

“Well, the more Indian he is the more 
appropriately he will adorn our Thanks- 
giving dinner party,’ Mrs. Morgan said 
laughingly when her daughters made some 
such protest in her hearing. ‘This will be 
our first American Thanksgiving, and we 
shall be copying the best early settlers if 
we have an Indian at our board.” 

“T'll tell you what let’s do,” Blanche pro- 
posed to her sister. ‘‘Let’s dress up in caps 
and kerchiefs like Puritan girls and maybe 
rent an Indian chief’s costume for Gilbert 
and pretend that it zs the first American 
Thanksgiving!” 

The Thanksgiving dinner in the old 
Indian house was one to remember. There 
was everything to eat which Mrs. Morgan 
had been able to think of and Cordy to pre- 
se and a number of guests joined the 
amily in celebrating their first Thanks- 
giving at home. 

After dinner, when everybody was gathered 
in the parlor, one of the guests went to the 
front window to examine the glass on which 
John Howard Payne had scratched “Home, 
Sweet Home” ninety years before and while 
reading it over asked the Morgan girls just 
what the word “home” included in their 
estimation? Did the term apply only to the 
house and the area of ground inclosed by the 
fence? 

“Why, what else?’’ asked Blanche, sur- 
prised. : 

“Well,” said the lady who had asked the 
question, smiling a little ruefully, “I had 
hoped it would at least mean for you the 
town in which your house stands. You have 
already begun beautifying this house and 
yard, and your mother tells me that new 
paint and paper outside and in will soon add 
to its attractions. But are you going to stop 
there? Think how ugly Monkshood has let 
itself become! I thought when I heard that 
your family had decided to settle here per- 
manently that I might find helpers in my 
life-long but vain endeavor to beautify this 
town. If you love the word ‘home’ try to let 
it expand beyond your front gate and take 
in Monkshood!” 

“Oh, of course we include the town when 
we say ‘home,’"”’ Blanche assured her, “but 
what can we do? Father says that as long as 

[coNTINUED ON PAGE 299] 
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HE coyote of the Western plains is one 

of the swiftest of American animals. He 
has to be fast in order to eat. For the other 
beasts of the prairies that he must catch for 
his meals are likewise swift runners. 


Read Trapper Evans’ account of his un- 
usual experience with a coyote: 


“One morning I was out hunting geese 
with my brother. We had placed the decoys 
around us and were sitting waiting for the 
geese to arrive. 

“They did not come, but off in the distance 
we heard a coyote howl. As day commenced 
to break we noticed the coyote sitting on a 
nearby hill about a half mile away. 


“T thought I would have some fun. So, 
picking up one of the decoys which had a 
bullet hole through it, my gun in hand, I 
crawled through the grass, holding the decoy 
just above the top of the grass. I had gone 
about 50 yards when I looked back and 
noticed my brother waving me to lie down. 
I lay down quickly and looking through the 
hole in the decoy beheld a strange sight. 


“The coyote, thinking that one of the geese 
had strayed from the flock, was crawling 
slowly towards me, every once in a while 
rising to look at his supposed prey. I lay 
perfectly still and waited until he approached 
within 50 feet, and then rising quickly I shot 
him before he had recovered from his 
surprise. 
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The Coyote 
travels at 700 yards a minute | 
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TRAPPER EVANS, old-time 2 
Montana woodsman, tells how 
he was stalked by a Coyote! 


“The coyote’s feet are very much like 
the wolf’s, only smaller. He is a cunning 
fellow and very swift, as he moves to catch 
the prey upon which he feeds.” 
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| ewe special models for boys give your 
feet much of the springiness of the 
coyote’s paws. 


Keds soles are tough and springy. They 
grip surely on ground or floor—and they 
absorb the jars that tire muscles and slow 
down play. The uppers are light, yet 
strong enough to protect your ankles and 
foot muscles against sudden twists and 





THE ‘GLADIATOR ” 


This popular Keds model for all around 
use has a distinctive non-skid sole. In 
brown, white or gray. 


Copyright 1928 United States Rubber Company 
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sprains. And the special Feltex innersole 
keeps your feet comfortable. 

Ask for Keds by name. But be sure the name 
“Keds” is on the shoes you buy. That name 
is your guarantee of getting the best dollarfor 
dollar value in canvas rubber soled footwear. 


Write for our free booklet containing all 
kinds of information on games, sports, camp- 
ing, vacation suggestions and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. Dept.C133,1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


This account of the coyote by Trapper Evans is the 
second of a series of his experiences with wild ani- 
mals of America printed for the first time by the 
makers of Keds. 








Gg To American Boys 


An Offer of the Actual Footprints 
of the Coyote 


By special arrangement with Trapper 
Evans the makers of Keds are now able 
to offer you the actual tracks of many 
American wild animals. Each one is an 
original, identical footprint—hardened in 
clayiike material, mounted on felt. 

Write to Trapper Evans, care of Keds 
Outdoor Dept. C133,1790 Broadway, New 
York City, enclosing 35c, and obtain a 
track of the coyote sent postpaid in U. S. 
and Canada. 

A complete list with prices of the wild 
animal tracks made by Trapper Evans 
will be mailed free on application. 
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CX An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 



































TELEPHONE lines run to a central office. 
A central office is a building containing 
switchboards, by which any two lines 
can be connected with each other. There 
are more than 6000 central offices in the 
United States in the Bell Telephone 
System. 

Lifting your receiver off the hook 
lights a lamp, or displays some other 
signal, in the central office switchboard. 
This tells the operator that you wish to 
makea call. The operator who answers 
your call has 17 pairs of cords before her 
on the switchboard. She plugs one of 
these cords into the switchboard where 
your line ends, and with the other cord 
of the pair she connects you with the 
line of the person you are calling. It is 
often necessary for the operator to route 
your call through one or more operators 
in order to reach the line you are calling. 
Each one of the pairs-of cords on the 
operator’s switchboard is known as a 
cord circuit. Each one of these circuits 
contains various pieces of telephone ap- 
paratus that make it possible for the 
operator to complete your call. 

If you have a dial telephone your line 
ends in mechanical devices instead of 

‘in the usual switchboard. In that case 
you can make certain classes of calls 
without the aid of the telephone opera- 
tor. There are Bell telephone operators 
busy at work all over the country, each 
of them helping to complete her share 
of the 54 million calls made daily over 
the wires of the Bell System. 





What Is Your 


THs is a questionnaire that gives fathers a good chance of success against their 
sons. You will find a good many questions here that you will find it hard to 


answer unless you “Ask Dad; he knows. 


1. What Presi- 
dent of the United 
States as a young 
man helped to 
coach the Prince- 
ton football team? 

2. Who first 
swam the English 
channel? 

3. From what 
famous race horse 
do almost all suc- 
cessful thorough- 
breds trace their descent? 

4. What baseball player once made 
four home runs in one game? 

5. Who was the first foreigner to win 
the lawn-tennis championship of the 
United States? What foreigner now 
holds it? 

6. What is the highest pole vault on 
record? 

7. Has a trotting horse ever traveled 
a mile in less than two minutes? If so, 
what was the horse, and how fast did 
he go? 

8. In what game did these men make 
their reputations: Hinkey, Heston, 
Cumnock, Poe? 

9. Who invented the game of basket- 
ball, and why was the game so called? 

10. What is a “‘birdie’’? An ‘“‘eagle’’? 
And in what game are the terms used? 

11. What man has run the fastest 
mile, and in what time? 

12. What baseball team was origi- 
nally called the *‘Giants,’’ and why? 

13. Generally speaking, which are 
faster, pacers or trotters? 

14. Who finally won the title of 
heavyweight boxing champion away 
from John L. Sullivan? 














[Answers are on page 295] 
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15. In what 
sports and at 
what colleges 
were or are these 
men famous as 
coaches: Charles 
Courtney, Walter 
Camp, Fielding 
Yost, Mike 
Murphy? 

16. What run- 
ning horse is 
regarded as the 
greatest racer on the American turf? What 
is themost famous of English race horses? 

17. In what year was the America's 
cup for yachts won by the America? In 
what year and with what yacht did the 
English come nearest to winning it back? 

18. Where does the word “‘soccer’’ 
come from? 

19. What professional ball-player led 
his league—the American—in batting 
for twelve years, nine of them suc- 
cessive years? 

20. Who gave the Davis Cup, the 
celebrated trophy in international lawn 
tennis? 

21. If a catcher in baseball drops the 
third strike and the batter reaches first 
safely, is the pitcher credited with a 
strike out? 

22. What American first won the 
British amateur golf championship, and 
when? 

23. Why are the international track 
and field games, held every four years, 
called the “Olympic Games’’? 

24. What is the oldest boat-racing 
event still held? 

25. What is the greatest speed reached 
on water, and by what kind of craft? 





















































You never lose Ivory 
in your bath — 
it floats ! 


99 +4100 % PURE 
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A Polka Dot Fish 


The Curious Creature Called the Ray 


MONG the most curious of the dwellers 
in the sea is the great fish shown in this 
picture—the giant ray. He is found in the 
warmer waters of the globe as a rule—in the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Indian Ocean or 
the subtropical Atlantic and Pacific, though 
there is one species that does not find the 
North Atlantic too cold for him and is 
sometimes caught as far north as the coast of 
Norway. 

The giant ray like all his brethren is a 
ground fish. He keeps close to the sea bot- 
toms and lives largely on various kinds of 
mollusks and other shellfish, so he is equip- 
ped with some very large and flat molar 
teeth with which he crushes the skulls of his 
prey. Some of these fish grow to a weight of 
more than half a ton and are fifteen feet both 
in length and width. 


One variety of ray is the torpedo, which 
has the strange power of creating an electric 
curreht within its body powerful enough to 
stun or kill the smaller fish on which it feeds, 
and temporarily paralyze the arm of a man. 


Princes and Reporters 


Henry V in a Modern Court of Law 


NCIENT laws and precedents are not 
always as dry and dusty as they are 
commonly reputed. Some time ago in 
Baltimore three editors and two photogra- 
phers were adjudged in contempt of court 
for having published, after being forbidden 
to do so, certain photographs taken by 
flashlight in the courtroom during a trial, 
and for having also substituted blank films 
for the forbidden negatives when those were 
ordered confiscated. Judge Eugene O’ Dunne, 
in sentencing the culprits, went back to the 
fifteenth century for a precedent—one which 
has an interest for any young student of 
English literature or English history. This 
was the famous case in which the wild and 
riotous Prince Hal, afterward Henry V, was 
sent to jail for contempt of court in striking 
the Lord Chief Justice when seated on the 
bench in open session. 

So much for history! But it is the noble 
dialogue between the prince, sobered and 
steadied by his accession to the crown, and 
the brave judge who had sentenced him, as 
Shakespeare gives it in the last act of “Henry 
IV,” which has kept the incident living and 
memorable. Without it, Judge O’Dunne 
might not have conveniently recalled so re- 
mote a precedent in dealing with up-to-date 
newspapermen, who, if their offense, could 
conceivably have been committed in the 
days of Prince Hal, would assuredly have 
been burned at the stake as wizards! 
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NOW YOU 
TELL ONE! 










The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
each original joke that is accepted 
forthis column. Only the best of the 
thousands that are sent us can be 
used and paid for. We can 
not undertake to return those 
Sas that are not accepted. 


A STRANGE DEMAND 


THAT man there is wanted in Chicago.” 
“What for?” 

“He's a crook.” 

“Why, do they want any more crooks in 
Chicago?” —Eloine Bruner 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 


RS. BROWN: “But, Magnolia, if you 

would put your mind on your work a 
little more I .am sure that you would do 
better.” 

Magnolia: ‘‘Yes, ma’am, but if Ah put 
maw mind on maw work as much as you is 
continually tellin’ me to Ah wouldn't be 
able to think of nothin’ else.” 

—Dorothy Chadwick 


OUR VEGETABLE ZOO 











Drawn by D. T. Carlisle 
Ill. The Peagle 


GOOD ADVICE 


AFTER one year of college, Joseph tele- 
graphs home to his brother Glenn, 
“Failed in everything. Prepare Papa.” 
Glenn telegraphs back to Joseph, “Papa 
prepared; prepare yourself.” 
—Ina Belle Castle 


MINDED HER OWN BUSINESS 


AN old farmer was driving a mare that 
interfered very badly. A passing friend, 
observing the mare’s antics, cried out: 

“Say, Si, that mare of yours interferes 
pretty bad, don’t she?”’ 

Si paused, spat voluminously, and shrilled: 
_ “Yeh, she interferes all right, but she don’t 
interfere with nobody but herself.” 

—May G. Fawcett 


AN IMAGINARY BURDEN 
What are you two men doing, walk- 


ing so slowly up these stairs?’’ in- 
quired the interested observer. 

“We’s wukkin, boss. We's carryin’ dis 
heah desk up de stairs,’’ replied one of the 
men. 

“I don’t see any desk,” said the man, 
looking about. 

“For de Lord’s sake, Jim,” said the star- 
tled workingman, “we done forgot de desk.’ 

—Frederick Hering 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


Down in Houston, Tex., a negro came 
into a lawyer’s office and said, “‘Ah’s just 
bought a piece of property, and Ah wants 
the mortgage.” 
The lawyer returned: ‘You don’t want a 
Mortgage; you want a deed.” Still the 
darkie persisted. “But, Sam, why don’t you 
want the deed?” asked the lawyer. 
“Well, sah,” came the reply, “a few 
Months ago Ah had sum property down in 
Ohio. Ah had the deed, and anudder man 








Crankshaft assemblies are care- 
fully checked and re-checked to 
assure that smoothness and @ ; 
freedom from engine vibration 
characteristic of all Chryslers. 
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CHRY 


its Unique Quality 


Inspections, so vital and so necessary to 
perfect motor car performance, are never 
neglected in Chrysler manufacture. In 
fact, thousands upon thousands of in- 
spection operations are required to make 
each Chrysler such a smooth-running, 
perfected car. 


Think of the care exercised to make certain 
that each part fits to within two one-thou- 
sandths of an inch (.002"), the thickness of 
a human hair. Think of the time and effort 
spent in such precision manufacture. 
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Thousands U pon Thousands 
of I nspection Operations 


SLE 


All Chrysler cars, whether “52,” “62,” 
“72” or Imperial “80,” receive the same 
careful attention, the same positive check- 
ing and re-checking of every part. That is 
why Chrysler is able to offer the utmost in 
value, quality, performance and economy. 


There are four great Chryslers priced from 
$670 to $3495, a car to suit your every 
requirement. Ask for a demonstration and 
find out for yourself the wonderful results 
obtained by Chrysler’s thousands upon 


thousands of inspection operations. 








had the mortgage. Now the udder man has 
de property.” —Richard H. Wels 
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“THE KNIVES THAT BITE” 


BUILT FOR BOYS 


HE Boy Scouts of America and the 
TT Gniecd States Bureau of Standards 
tested this knife and approved it. The 
Scout Organization gave it their official 
endorsement, because it stands up under 
the hard service a scout gives it. It takes 
a real knife to do that. 


The illustration shows RS 3333, the Rem- 
ington Official Scout Knife. It has a big, 
keen cutting blade, hand-honed at the 
factory, that will hold its biting edge; a 
practical screw driver; bottle opener; can 
opener and a reamer or punch’blade for 
making holes in leather, scraping insu- 
lation off wires, cleaning spark plugs, or 
doing a hundred other jobs. Only the 
finest steel and finish throughout. 

The same pattern is made in a smaller size, 
RS 4233 which is 3% in. long when closed. 
See these knives at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t them in stock send us his name 
and tell us whether you are interested in 
either size RS 3333, the Official Scout 
Knife, or the smaller pattern, RS 4233. 
We will see that he gets it. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway * Established 1816 » New York City 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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Add to the joy 
of the open road— 
this pleasure-giving 
refreshment. 






ram After Every Meal 
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GOOD MOTION PICTURES — 


A TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE TO THE FINEST AND CLEANEST PICTURES 














McCoy, Marjorie Daw 


STOP THAT MAN—Universal. 


the local sheriff. Leo Matonry 


as a 


Joun Harron 


Barbara Kent 


RENCE GRANT 





% The BLUE-RIBBON LIST 2 


These films, selected and approved by The Youth’s Companion, are safe for all 


MARLIE, THE KILLER—Pathe-De Mille. An intelligent and loyal dog defies 
the efforts of a disgruntled foreman to get even with his employer by sabotage. 
*““KLONDYKE’’ and Francis X. BusHMAN, JR. 

SPOILERS OF THE WEST—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. A melodrama of the early 
West, full of heroics and the paint and pageantry of Indian uprisings. Tim 


THE PINTO KID—F. B. 0. Two plainsmen knights-errant—a stripling and a 
veteran prospector—save the life of the heroine and negotiate a profitable 
deal for her grandfather's sheep ranch. Buzz Barton ; 

The desire of a small brother to become a police- 
man, like his two brothers, leads to amusing adventures when he masquerades 
in a blue coat with brass buttons. ArTHuUR Laxe, Barbara KENT 

WITHOUT ORDERS—Red Seal. An ingenious variation of the conventional 
Western plot of outlaws and a pretty girl, where the hero is confounded with 


FINDERS KEEPERS—Universal. The colonel’s daughter falls in love with a 
buck private and determines to marry him, even though she must masquerade 
oughboy to get into camp. Uproariously funny. Laura LaPiante, 


THAT'S MY DADDY—Unitersal. A popular and wealthy bachelor, about to 
be hurried into a loveless marriage, is saved when a forlorn little orphan 
unexpectedly comes into his life. Basy Jane LaVerne, Recinatp Denny, 


SKINNER’S BIG IDEA—F. B. 0. Faced by the choice of being fired or firing his 
three best friends, a brand-new junior partner solves the dilemma by rejuvenat- 
ing the three old-timers. BRyaNnt WasHBURN, MarTHA SLEEPER 

THE NIGHT FLYER—Pathe-De Mille. Laid in the late nineties, this melodrama 
of railroad rivalry for the mail contract has a certain old-fashioned charm of 
costume and atmosphere. WiL114M Boyp, Paito McCuttouca, Josyna Ratston 

DOOMSDA Y—Paramount. Warwick Deeping’s novel that shows the folly of a 
loveless marriage, well acted by FroreNce Vipor, Gary Cooper and Law- 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES WITH LINDBERGH—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
A complete cinematic record of the Lone Eagle's exploits from the beginning 
of his career as our Ambassador of Good Will. 
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An Unusual Home 
Where Doug and Mary Spend Holidays 


VERYONE who is interested in motion 
pictures is interested also in those two 
most successful and popular picture stars, 
Douglas Fairbanks and his wife, Mary 
Pickford. So we are sure that the readers of 
this page will like to see this sketch of the 
new beach home that these famous people 
have built at Solona Beach, California, all 
the more because the house itself is so un- 
usual and picturesque. 

The house was designed by William Cam- 
eron Menzies, and, as Mr. Fairbanks says, it 
was “‘tailored’’ to fit the lofty cliff which at 
this point towers above the beach. From the 
road at the top of the cliff the house appears 
to be a low, bungalow type of building with 
a stone tower rising at one end. From the 
beach, however, there are no less than six 
stories to be seen. The usual arrangements 
in a dwelling-house have been quite turned 
upside down. The garage is on what amounts 
to the top floor, though there is a library 
and music room in the tower, which rises 
still higher. From the library an elevator 
shaft runs down, part of the way through the 
cliff itself, to the bathing beach sixty feet 
below. The elevator in descending passes 
first the kitchen and servants’ quarters, then 
the great living-room, with a beautiful 
hanging garden opening from it, then the 
sleeping-rooms, and finally the outdoor 
dining-porch and the beach entrance. So 
when visitors arrive by motor car they have 
the strange experience of entering at the top 
of the house and going downstairs to the 
living-room and sleeping-rooms. 
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Of course the house has windows on three 
sides only, since the fourth side rests against 
the face of the cliff. Architecturally it is of no 
particular style, but the effect is striking. 


Picture Titles, Various 
Sometimes They Suffer a Sea Change 


MARKING picture plays is so expensive 
an undertaking that hardly any im- 
portant picture is produced nowadays with- 
out an eye to the foreign as well as the 
domestic theater. Practically all the very 
successful American films are shown in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spain and other 
countries of Europe, and some of them get 
so far from home as India, China and Japan. 

But it. is interesting to observe that they 
often appear in foreign picture houses 
under very different titles from those with 
which Americans are familiar. ‘‘Old Iron- 
sides,” for example, is a name that means 
nothing in particular to anyone on the other 
side of the Atlantic. So the British “cinema” 
put that play on as “Sons of the Sea,” and 
Spain knew it as “La Fragata Invicta’”— 
“The Invincible Frigate.” : 

It was the same with ‘The. Rough Rid- 
ers,’ shown in England as ‘‘The Trumpet 
Call,” and in Spain as ‘The Cry of War.’ 
“Tell It to Sweeney,” a perfectly untrans- 
latable Americanism, became ‘‘The Run- 
away Train” in European countries, and 
Pola Negri’s picture ‘Hotel Imperial’ was 
called ‘Hotel Stadt-Lemberg’”’ in Hungary, 
perhaps because imperialism is out of fash- 
ion just now in Europe. 

There is one famous film that appears 
under the same title everywhere it is shown, 
and that is the jungle picture ‘Chang. 
True it is not always spelled the same way; 
in the Balkan countries, for example, it was 
advertised as ‘‘Tjuang,”’ but the pronuncia- 
tion is the same. : 

It is also an amusing fact that certain 
well-known picture players are known in 
other countries under slightly different 
names from those that American fans use. 
Charlie Chaplin is “Charlot” in France and 
in all the theaters east of Suez and south of 
Gibraltar. And hardly anyone in South 
America knows or cares what Bebe Daniels 
last name is. She is simply ‘“‘Bebe” to Latin 
America. 
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square, for the storage of perishable sup- 
plies. A third will be about twenty feet on a 
side, for use as living quarters for the men 
who will remain with me on the ice in case 
our work cannot be finished by the end of 
summer—about March 1. Other expeditions 
have made extensive use of caves or grottoes 
excavated in the'solid ice, giving complete 
shelter from the winds, and to a certain 
extent from extremes of temperature. If 
our plans go through and we are out 
before winter sets in, these will be unneces- 
sary, although one or more may be cut for 
workshops. 

Amundsen’s route to the pole covered 
about eight hundred and seventy miles each 
way. Ona straight line, possible only through 
the air, the distance is between seven and 
eight hundred miles, of which less than 
half lies over the low ice of the Ross Barrier. 
At the termination of the latter the South 
Polar Plateau rises, intersected by mountain 
ranges which may be the continuation of the 
great chain which includes the Rockies and 
the Andes, to a height of ten thousand feet. 
Between our main base at the Bay of Whales 
and the pole as many bases as possible— 
probably from two to five—will be laid down 

along the line of flight, to serve as supply 
depots for scientific work and as means of re- 
lief if our plane is forced down. The work of 
laying them will be divided between two 
small single-motored planes, which I shall 
describe later, and dog teams. 

The nearest supplies of dogs for this pur- 
pose are close to the Arctic Circle, and so they 
will have to be carried twelve thousand 
miles, across the flaming heat of the equator, 
along with all our other supplies. I have often 
been asked why dogs are to be used on a 
modern scientific expedition which will uti- 
lize every available type of machine and 
leave as little as possible to the hazards any 
living thing is subject to. The answer is sim- 
ply that there is nothing better. A tractor or 
machine-driven sledge could not possibly 
cover some of the rough country near the 
Beardmore Glacier, and would certainly be 
lost in one of the many treacherous crevasses 
before it had traveled very far. Another 
factor is the impossibility of repairing even 
a slight mechanical breakdown in driving 
gales and with temperatures as low as sixty 
degrees below zero. 

Scott used Manchurian ponies on his final 
dash, animals accustomed to great cold, and 
with remarkable strength and powers of 
endurance, but they were not satisfactory. 
With dogs in their stead there is a faint possi- 
bility that he might have pulled through. 

Combining with the most modern methods 
the best and most thoroughly tested of the 
old seems to me the ideal way of exploring. 
For some work planes will be best; for some 
work, dogs. On the final dash a few dogs and a 
light sledge may be carried on the plane for 

use in case of a forced landing, affording the 
maximum of safety possible. 

Next month I shall have more to say 
about both the planes and the dogs, about 
our other supplies and equipment, and, most 
important of all, about the men who are to 
form the backbone of the expedition. 








“Skyward”—A Hero's Story 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1928. 
$3.50. 


HOSE of us who would like to know Com- 

mander Byrd still better—and who does not? 
—should secure at once a copy of his wonderful 
book, “Skyward,” recently published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This is the complete story of his 
life and achievements in war and peace. Not 
only does it give the complete story of his 
North Pole flight; it also gives the epic narrative 
of his transatlantic flight from New York to 
France in the America, and it concludes with a 
forecast of the future of aviation which should 
be read by everyone. 

Commander Byrd’s start in aviation, as 
described in ‘‘ Skyward,” goes back to the days 
when even the shortest flight was a dangerous 
and exciting adventure. After the war, he 
received orders from Admiral Benson which re- 
sulted in the first transatlantic flight in history, 
that of the NC-4. He had charge of the naviga- 
tional preparations for this epoch-making flight. 
Not long afterward, among other thrilling es- 
capes, he narrowly missed being aboard the 
dirigible ZR-2 when it fell into the river 

umber, with the loss of every man on board. 

ere is no greater or more inspiring record 
of human courage and resourcetulness than 
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you will find between the covers of ‘‘ Skyward.” 
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TEN YEARS FROM NOW 


“This is my father!” 


Will he say it with pride when he grows up? 


N a middle-western city two men 
sat talking about their business 
future. And one said: 


“Have you ever thought of it this 
way, Ed? Your boy is a little shaver 
now; he thinks you are the most 
wonderful man in the world. You 
can fix his boat, and check up his 
radio set, and tell him wonderful 
stories. 


“But it will be only ten years until 
he goes to college. The fathers of 
the other boys, his chums, will go 
on to visit them. There will be a 
railroad president, perhaps; and 
a great banker; and a Governor. 


“And you will go; and your boy 
will say: “This is my father, boys.’ 

“How will your boy feel when he 
says it? How will my girl feel? 
That’s a question that keeps coming 
back to me.” 


80% of the 358,000 
are married 


UT of that conversation came 

an enrolment for the Alexander 

Hamilton Institute. When men be- 

gin to talk seriously of their future, 

and their children’s; an enrolment is 
quite likely to be the result. 


For the appeal of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute touches men in 
their best and finest moments. It 
talks to them not only in terms of 
increased income — the increased 
income follows as a natural result 
of its training. 


In a truer sense its product is satis- 
faction — the joy that a man feels in 
knowing that he has made the most 
of his life, and has not wasted years 
in tasks beneath his capabilities. 


When writing to advertisers,-please mention Tus. YoutH’s COMPANION 


Of the 358,000 men who have 
enrolled in its Modern Business 
Courseand Service nearly 80 per cent 
are married. They have no need to 
fear the judgment of their children’s 
eyes; they will be the kind of men 
of whom sons and daughters say: 
“This is my father,” and are proud 
of the words. 


Sometimes success 
comes too late 
[ is one of the tragedies of life 
that money often comes to a man 
after his need for it has gone; and 
success comes too late to be really 
enjoyed. 

It does a man little good to have 
his children proud of him at seventy, 
if they were apologizing for him at 
forty and at fifty. 

You have noticed this about the 
men whose stories you have read in 
Alexander Hamilton Institute adver- 
tisements. Nearly all of them are 
young men. 

To shorten the path to success; 
to give you in a few months the 
working knowledge of all depart- 


ments of business which otherwise 
require years of practical experience 
— thisisthe business of the Institute. 


Only you know what a year of 
your life is worth. Surely it is worth 
at least the time of investigating a 
training which has helped other men 
to find a more direct path to the 
really worthwhile positions in mod- 
ern business—a training whose 
appeal is to the thoughtful — to the 
heads of homes in their twenties and 
thirties and forties, eager for the re- 
spect of those they love. 


The guide to opportunity 


-. your convenience and in- 
formation the facts about the 
Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice have been published in a book 
called “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It contains worthwhile business in- 
formation, and letters from men in 
positions exactly similar to yours. 
It will be sent without obligation; 
there is a copy for every man of 
serious purpose. Send for your copy 
to-day. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
580 Astor Place, New York City 
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To the ALEXANDER HamILTOon INstiTUTE, 580 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” which I may keep without charge. 


IN CANADA, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


IN ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St.,London. 


IN AUSTRALIA, r1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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Neat, Well-shined Shoes 


Parents of old made their children shine 
‘em up! Now they leave it to you—but 
remember the daily shine habit is one 
you should get—whether parent or 
teacher presses you or not. 


Neat looking shoes help to make the 
good impression you must give—to win! 
Spend that little 2 minutes every day— 

ais one of those good home polishes. ke | 
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when its’ knucks'and a tough 
shot —bite into a stick of- 




















Then let ’er go! Get that gum be- 
tween your teeth and shoot like 
Daniel Boone. Taste that smooth 
licorice flavor and keep as cool as 
the iceman’s whistle. All the real fel- 
lows like Black Jack—the most pop- 
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“That Good Old LicoriceFlavo? 
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motioned them toward the house where we 
had feasted before he took shelter with me. 

“T’ve brought you a few little things that 
may help out,’’ he told me when he had 
stripped off his dripping oilskins; ‘‘matches, 
flour, lard, and so on. And you'll find a bit of 
stuff on the derelict, if this gale ever blows it- 
self out. She has a cargo of machinery, but 
nothing much that’s of any use to us. There’s 
quite a lot of tinned meat among her stores. 
By the way, she’s the Sumbawa—Durban to 
Balboa. I can’t make out what has hap- 
pened to her; she’s a mystery, and a trag- 
edy’s been acted out on her decks. Staub 
found dead men scattered all about—shreds 
of clothing and bones picked clean by the 
birds.” 

The German officer was silent for a mo- 
ment; his face, beaded with moisture, wore 
an expression unusually grave. 

“I must be getting back,” he went on; 
“there’s a hurricane somewhere about; let us 
hope that it will pass at a distance. But if we 
are in its path—’’ He shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled at me. “I walked up the beach 
partly to warn you: If there is a sudden 
calm and the clouds break overhead, and 
then all at once the wind begins to blow 
from the south and west, look out! The sea 
will breach right over this low land.” 

Commander von Arnst pulled on his oil- 
skins and took my hand in a hearty clasp. 
“Good luck, my boy!’ he said as he turned 
away to summon his sailors. 

Men of his kind are all too rare in the 
world. He was a seaman and a gallant gen- 
tleman, and I like to think of him on that 
evening when he found time, in the midst of 
the storm and the anxiety of his position, to 
walk a mile along the rain-lashed beach, 
bringing a load of provisions and a word of 
kindly warning for a youngster of another 
race, whom he had met only seven or eight 
days before. I never saw Count von Arnst 
again. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Hurricane 


HE Germans were not a hundred yards 

away when Fatu’s gigantic figure ap- 

peared at the door, beckoning me to 
follow him into the storm. 

“It is a hurricane,” he shouted, bending 
close. “If we are in its path the sea will cover 
Iriatai. We can stay in the houses tonight, 
but we must not sleep. Look—I have been 
making ready while there is 
still daylight.” 

The village land which sepa- 
rated the two little rows of huts 
ran almost north and south, 
and I saw that Fatu had taken 
a coil of heavy rope I had seen 
hanging in one of the houses and 
stretched it about a yard above 
the ground, along the middle of 
the path. The end toward the 
lagoon was fast to a stout tree; 
the seaward end was tied to a 
sturdy young coconut palm, 
thirty feet high. Fatu had 
hacked off all the 
fronds of the 
palm, leavin 
only a cluster o} 
their heavy butts, 
perhaps a yard 
long. Another 

Im, not far off, 

ad been treated 
in the same way. 
He was pointing 
to the palm at the 
end of the rope. 

"eT Rat Le 
yours,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and the 
second one is for 
the Chinaman; 
the others are 
Maoris and can 
lookout forthem- 
selves. If the sea comes, 
waste no time. It will be 
dark, so dark that you will 
not be able to see your hand 
before your eyes. Feel your 
way to the rope, and never 
let go once it is in your grip. 
Then go to your palm, 
climb it, and seat yourself 
astraddle of the frond-butts. 
I think you will be safe 
there, but remember to turn 
your back to the wind.” 
















We had no lamp or lantern of any kind, 
and the night, before the moon rose, was as 
dark as Erebus. We sat side by side close to 
the door of the house and, though Fatu was 
invisible, there was comfort in the presence 
of another human being, close at hand. By 
good fortune, a growth of low, strongly 
rooted trees broke the force of the wind; 
without them our shelter would have been 
blown away. The wind shifted little by 
little to the northeast and was now blowing 
so furiously that the palms were beginning 
to go. Now and then, above the deep roar- 
ing of the gale, I could hear the report of a 
snapping bole, feel the coral beneath us 
tremble at the impact of a ton of wood and 
green stuff, hurtling down before the wind. | 
thought of the ships at anchor; wondered 
whether the Seefalke could hold her own 
with a lee shore close astern. They would 
have two anchors out by now, and the engine 
going full speed ahead—their only hope if it 
continued to blow this way. There must have 
been a tremendous sea on the outer reef, but 
no sound of breakers came to my ears, filled 
with the deep organ-note of the wind. The 
rain was not like any other rain that | 
have seen. It was as if great tanks were 
being emptied overhead, and the solid water 
flew past in bucketfuls, parallel to the 
earth. 

Presently the scudding clouds to the east- 
ward became visible in a faint silvery light? 
the moon, which was one night past the full, 
was up at last. The light put new hearts into 
both of us. I rose, stripped off my coat, and 
shouted in Fatu’s ear: “The German ship— 
perhaps she has om ashore!’’ Standing out- 
side in the lee of the house, with the water 
sluicing off my shoulders, I peered across the 
bight to Von Arnst’s anchorage. At first I 
could see nothing; then, in a momentary lull 
of the rain, I made out the Seefalke, pitching 
heavily, with her decks illuminated as 
though for a féte. As we stood there, strain- 
ing our eyes for a glimpse of the other ship, 
the wind and rain began to slacken and the 
moon shone through a break in the clouds. 
It was at that moment that I saw the Sum- 
bawa; she had dragged her anchor and gone 
aground close to the Germans’ camp. 

The rain ceased altogether; the clouds 
broke and scattered; and presently the wind 
died away to a calm. But now the roaring of 
the hurricane was replaced by a sound deeper 
and more menacing: the thunder of a gigan- 
tic sea, bursting along the outer reef. It was 


Von Arnst took the 
wheel himself. 
(Page 278) 
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strange, after the furious turmoil of wind 
and rain and thrashing palms, to stand there 
in the tranquil moonlight, while the coral 
beneath my feet shook with the battering of 
the swell. 

“We are in the center of the storm,” said 
Fatu, a note of anxiety in his voice. ‘Quick! 
Waste no time!”’ 


deep, passed over the land to pour 

into the lagoon. Fatu went off at a 
trot to warn the others, while I dashed into 
the house to fetch my coat. As I stepped out 
of the door a second wave came tearing 
through the underbrush. The water was not 
deep, but I was not prepared for its force; I 
lost my balance and was rolled ten or twelve 
yards before I could regain my feet. Then, 
thoroughly alarmed, I made a dash for 
Fatu’s rope. A 


\ RUSH of water, little more than ankle- 


the wind began to abate, and when the 
ragged clouds to the east took form in the 
gray pale light of a new day it was blowing 
no more than a stiff gale. And the tremen- 
dous sea which makes up in the dangerous 
semicircle of a hurricane had passed on to 
do its work of destruction elsewhere. Fatu 
was sliding stiffly down the bole of his 
palm. 

It was not until then that I realized how 
stiff and sore I was. Every joint and muscle 
of my body ached; I felt like a man who has 
been beaten and left for dead. My legs were 
numb; my back seemed to be one great 
bruise; the cheek I had turned to the wind to 
watch the Seefalke was puffed and swollen 
like a black eye. When I ventured to re- 
lease my grip of the palm and stretch my 
arms, the pain that ran through them 
almost made me cry aloud. 








third wave was 
coming, a white, 
foaming wall, rip- 
ping its: way 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


ITTLE by 
little the 
light grew 


stronger. The sea, 





toward the la- 
goon. I grasped 
the rope strongly, 
] allowing my y 
to trail with the 
| 
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rushof the sea, 

stood up as I felt 
; its force slacken, 
and ran squatter- 
ing through a foot 
of water for my 
alm. I must have 
9 been very close to 
: panic, for I have 
no memory of 

climbing the 

smooth thirty-foot 
bole and seating 
myself among 
the chopped-off 
fronds. The wind 
was now from the 


Answers to Questions on Page 290 


1. Woodrow Wilson. 2. Capt. Matthew Webb in 
1875. 3. Eclipse. 4. Ed Delehanty. 5. (a) H. L. 
Doherty, (b) René Lacoste. 6. Fourteen feet, one 
inch, by Sabin Carr. 7. Peter Manning, 1.5634. 8. 
Football. 9. James Naismith. He originally used an 
old peach-basket, into which the ball was thrown, 
hence the name. 10. In golf a birdie is a hole made by 
a player in one stroke below par; an eagle is a hole 
made in two strokes below par. 11. Nurmi, in 4 
minutes, 10% seconds. 12. The Chicago team of the 
eighties; almost every man on the team was six feet or 
more in height. 13. Pacers. 14. James J. Corbett. 
15. Courtney in rowing at Cornell, Camp in football 
at Vale, Yost in football at the University of Michi- 
gan, Murphy in track sports at Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 16. (a) Man o’ War, (b) Isin- 
glass. 17. (a) In 1851. (b) In 1920 Sir Thomas Lipton's 
Shamrock IV won the first two races; then the Amer- 
ican yacht Resolute won three. 18. It is a corruption 
of the real name of ‘‘association’’ football. 19. Tyrus 
Cobb. 20. Dwight F. Davis, now Secretary of War of 
the United States. 21. Yes. 22. W. J. Travis in 1904. 
23. From the famous athletic games held in honor of 
Zeus at Olympia in Greece, beginning in 776 B.c. 
24, That on the Thames, England, for a prize of a 
waterman's coat and silver badge, provided from a 
fund given by one Thomas Doggett in 1715. 25. Gar 
Wood's power boat Miss America made approximately 


under its gray can- 
opy of the clouds, 
still ran very high, 
a smother of white 
along the outer 
reef and breaking 
as far as the eye 
could see offshore. 
The lagoon was 
torn by fierce cur- 
rents and lashed 
into foam by the 
wind. Masses of 


. wreckage—palm 


tops and uprooted 


* trees—dotted its 


surface here and 
there, moving out 
swiftly with the 
tremendous cur- 
rent rushing sea- 
ward through the 





south. 


seventy miles an hour in 1920. 


pass. The land 





There wasa light a 


across the lagoon 





gust that set the 

palms to swaying; and another gust, stronger 
than the first, was followed by the full fury 
of the storm. The floodgates of the rain 
were opened once more, and the clouds, 
rushing past from the south, blotted out the 
moon. 

My palm was a young one, no more than 
thirty feet high; and with its fronds chopped 
off there was little to catch the wind. I was 
perched securely with my arms about the 
central clump of butts, my back to the storm 
as Fatu had directed, yet the stout bole 
swayed so wildly that there were moments 
when I feared it might give way. The old 
sixty-foot palms of the settlement were 
going down fast—snapping and driving off 
to leeward in the wrack. For a long time— 
hours, perhaps—I thought no more of my 
companions, nor of the Germans; my mind 
was numbed, overwhelmed by the old 
primitive struggle to live. The storm, furious 
before, now seemed to rave in a passion of 
destruction. Never before or since have I 
seen the wind blow as it did that night; it 
seemed to bruise the muscles of my back, to 
tear and clutch at me as though the air were 
full of invisible hands. But, as the hours 
passed and I found myself still breathing and 
able to cling to my perch, I began to gain a 
= eee My first thought was of the 

alke. 

I turned my head so that my right cheek 
took the full force of the storm. The rain had 
ceased, though the wind seemed to blow 
harder than at any time before, and a ghost 
of moonlight glimmered through the clouds. 
Ah, there she was—a dim pitching blot on 
the lagoon, her decks outlined by sparks of 
electric light. But something was wrong. I 
took my bearings hastily and looked again. 
There could be no doubt; the German ship 
was dragging her anchors. Then, forgetting 
my own situation as I watched, I saw that 
she was moving astern—creeping to leeward 
before the force of the wind. The sea was 
breaching clean over the narrow land, and 
the ship pitched so wildly that the strain on 
her ground tackle must have been enormous. 
Little by little, in jerks each time her bows 

eaved high in air, she was moving away 
from the land. By the end of an hour she had 
shifted her position a good three hundred 
yards, and then, drawing in my breath 
sharply, I perceived that her cables had 
given way at last. Slowly at first, but with a 
speed that increased with each second, she 
Sped off to leeward and was lost to view in 
the storm. 

Toward morning, as the center of the 

urricane moved off to the west and south, 


was still invisible, 
but Tamanu, the island on which we had 
managed to survive the hurricane, presented 
a spectacle which made me marvel that I was 
still alive. The palms were down by the hun- 
dreds, their trunks, of wood so heavy that it 
will not float, piled up in windrows of inex- 
tricable confusion. Thousands of the younger 
palms were still standing, but their tops, torn 
and draggled by the lashing of the wind, told 
me that on this part of Iriatai, at least, there 
would be no copra-making for years to come. 
And the innumerable ripe nuts which had 
been lying about the day before had disap- 
peared. Time alone could repair the immense 
amount of damage done. 

Then I thought of the Germans; more 
than half of the Seefalke’s company must 
have spent the night ashore. Turning my 
body stiffly with sharp twinges of pain, I 
peered across the bight. The Seefalke was 
gone, and no trace of the Sumbawa remained. 
The Sumbawa had dragged her anchor and 
gone ashore during the height of the north- 
erly wind, and the rising sea must have dis- 
lodged her, I thought, just before the wind 
began to blow from the south; perhaps both 
ships were aground on the shoals scattered 
about in the lagoon. I strained my eyes to 
gaze out over the torn waters, but there was 
no sign of either ship. Presently, glancing 
back toward the anchorage, I saw what my 
inflamed eyes had not made out before: the 
Seefalke’s two big motor boats, one behind 
the other, a handed yards from the beach. 
I could see the men crowded on the thwarts, 
and now and then, when the wind freshened 
in a strong gust, the hawser between them 
and the land rose clear of the water and 
smacked down in a line of spray. I disen- 
gaged myself from the perch where I had 
roosted so long, and slid down the bole of 
my palm, very slowly and carefully, like an 
old man. 

My uncle’s sailors were gathered in a 
little group near by, all talking at once, as 
natives will at such a time. 

Fatu greeted me. ‘We have been waiting 
for yon, Tehare,’’ he said. ‘‘It is time that we 
thanked God for preserving us through all 
the great wind and the sea.”’ 

Simply as a child, the huge captain of the 
Tara went down on his knees, and as we 
knelt about him he raised his voice in deep 
and solemn tones. 

“E te Atua e,” he prayed. ‘“O God, look 
down on us, Thy children, and receive our 
thanks. We thank Thee for having preserved 
our lives through the hours of darkness when 
the sea raged, and, since Thou hast preserved 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 2.96 ] 
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You will note in this picture that the 
boys are ready to start on a hike from the 
Dan Beard Outdoor School. This was not 
intended to advertise wrist watches, but 
almost every boy in our school has one 
on his arm. They wear these wrist watches 
so that they will be on time, for all boys 


of the outdoor school must start the 
hike on the dot, and this is the easiest 
way for them to be punctual. It is also 
necessary for indoor boys to be on time, 
and the best way to be on time is to wear 
a wrist watch. 


DAN BEARD 


DAN BEARD SAYS: 


**, . the best way to be on time 
is to wear a wrist watch” 


With a wrist watch on your wrist you 
can see the time at a glance, no matter 
what you are doing. That’s why a wrist 
watch isalmost standard equipment for 
active men like aviators, army officers, 
explorers, engineers and surveyors. 

But there are wrist watches and wrist 
watches. Some look good and keep 
good time if you don’t move any faster 
than a walk, and don’t do anything 
more strenuous than play with dolls. 
But put them on the wrists of boys 
who are doing the things that you do, 
and sundown sees them ready for the 
repair shop, 

Ingersolls, on the other hand, are 
built for fellows like yourself, who 
want a watch that keeps accurate time 
without having to be coddled. Search- 
ing factory tests assureaccuracy. Strong, 
solid, simple construction gives them 
an ability to keep time under condi- 
tions that would put delicate wrist 
watches out of business. 


A new feature of the Ingersoll wrist 
watch that will appeal to you is the 
chromium finish back. Chromium is 
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diamond-like in hardness and amaz- 
ingly resistant to rust and corrosion. 
So no matter how freely you perspire, 
the back of your Ingersoll wrist watch 
will not corrode and mark your wrist. 
On ordinary wrist watches you will . 
often see the back finish completely 
eaten away. This cannot happen with 
an Ingersoll. 


The Ingersoll wrist watch has the 
smart tonneau shape. . . mat finish 
metal dial .. . artistic numerals and 
hands . .. glass “crystal” that does not 
discolor or shrink . . . and heavy, 
stitched strap in calfskin or pigskin. 


If it weren't for the Ingersoll reputa- 
tion for big value, you'd expect to pay 
more than $3.50 for such a wrist 
watch. But Ingersoll methods keep 
the price down. 

The Radiolite model, that tells time 
in the dark, costs only 50 cents more 
than the plain dial model, or $4.00. 
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| us, help us to be better men from this day 
| on. The prayer is finished. Amen.” 
| Not a trace remained of the settlement, 
nor of the stores Von Arnst had left for us; 
we had no means of making fire, and nothing 
| to cook in any case. And there is no greater 
| producer of appetite than lack of sleep. Ivi 
| and Ofai were prowling about in the wreck- 
age, searching for stray coconuts. The ripe 
dry nuts, like those to be seen in any grocery 
at home, will float like corks before they are 
husked, and there were none left on the 
island; but a good many heavy green nuts 
were lodged here and there among the 
wreckage, and we made our breakfast of 
these. 


TIFF, weary, and too numbed for 
S thought, I stretched out on the damp 
sand in the lee of a pile of wreckage and 
fell asleep. It must have been close on noon 
when I awoke. The clouds were gone, and the 
wind had dropped away to a gentle south- 
west breeze. I lay in full sunlight, and the 
feel of it, drying my clothes and penetrating 
my sore muscles, gave me a delicious sense 
of warmth. My uncle’s men, some asleep and 
others conversing in low tones, lay about 
close by, in the sun. When I stood up, rub- 
bing my eyes, I saw that the German boats 
were at anchor by the beach, and that a man 
in the uniform of a sailor was approaching 
us, picking his way through the wreckage, a 
small sturdy man, with blue eyes and a 
leasant, weather-beaten face. I had seen 
im once or twice aboard the Seefalke but 
had not spoken with him before. 
“You're all O. K.?” he inquired as he drew 


Yes. 

“You fellows are lucky! It was terrible 
last night. Say, Lieutenant Altmann wants 
to see you.” 

I turned to Fatu, who was regarding the 
German curiously. ‘‘The German officer has 
sent for me,” I explained. ‘‘I am going now, 
~~ remember your promise and wait for me 

ere.” 

My companion talked steadily as we 
made our way toward the boats. He had 
spent twenty years in America, and Alt- 
mann, who seemed anxious to speak with 
me, had chosen him as interpreter. 

“We're kind of broken up,’ he said. ‘‘The 
ship’s gone with everyone on board—who 
knows where? And five of the crowd ashore 
were lost. Doc Lantz—you knew him, a 
good old bird; he’s gone. And Staub, the 
bos’n—he must have been drowned, too. 
But the boys forward aren’t shedding tears 
for Staub—not so you could notice it. The 
skipper’s the man they’re thinking about; 
Count von Arnst was a regular guy! Say, 
how did you fellows get by? Up in the 
palms, eh? I suppose them Kanakas know 
how to work it. We had a terrible time! 
Remember last night the Old Man brought 
some stuff up here for you? Well, when he 
got back he managed to get aboard the ship; 
that was before the sea came up, and she was 
right in the lee of the land. But the wind! 
They had two anchors out and the engine 
going to keep her from dragging, but it 
wasn’t enough. When the sea came up we 
didn’t know what to do until the mate 
thought of the boats. Then we chopped 
down a couple of husky palms, made a kind 
of bridle on the two stumps, and rode it out 
at the end of a long line. If them stumps had 
pulled out—wow! While we was rigging up, 
a sea would come booming across the island 
every once in a while and carry someone 
away. I saw the poor old Doc go and two 
other men. There was nothing anybody 
could do; we was too busy hanging on to 
anything we could get hold of! The bos’n 
must have washed away, but nobody saw 
him go. We thought he was too hard-boiled 
to drown! Say, if I live to be a hundred, I'll 
never forget last night.” 

We were approaching the German camp, 
or rather the piled-up coral and wreckage 
which covered the pretty spot where they 
had pitched their tents the day before. I 
saw the tall figure of Lieutenant Altmann 
directing the salvage of the green coconuts 
scattered here and there. He turned, gave a 
curt order, and stepped forward to take my 
hand. “‘All gone!”’ he said gravely, shrugging 
his lean shoulders and waving an eloquent 
arm in a gesture which embraced the desola- 
tion ashore and the cove where the two ships 
had anchored side by side. He turned to my 
companion and spoke rapidly in German. 

“The lieutenant says he’s got to hunt 
around the lagoon to see if there’s anybody 
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left alive,” explained my interpreter. ‘You 
told the Old Man you'd been here before. 
Do you reckon the current’s too strong 
to start now? And could you pilot the 
boat?” 

“Yes, I know the island,” I said; ‘‘we can 
go now if the lieutenant wishes; I’ll pilot 
him.” 

The two motor boats were anchored close 
inshore—beautiful craft, double-ended and 
with lines of the old Yankee whaleboats, but 
with more freeboard and greater beam. They 
were equipped with heavy-oil engines of ten 
or fifteen horsepower, and as we waded out 
through the shallows to the nearer boat I 
saw a mast and sail on the thwarts and a 
drum of fuel oil standing amidships. Other 
drums, just now taken ashore, lay on the 
beach. A mechanic had lighted a torch and 
was applying the flame to the cylinder head; 
presently, when the iron was hot enough to 
ignite the spray of thick black oil, he opened 
a valve, admitting a rush of compressed air 
to the cylinder. The flywheel spun, there 
was a sputter and a roar as a cloud of black 
smoke poured out of the exhaust. Our an- 
chor came up, I took my place in the bows, 
and at a word from Altmann we moved off 
to the north. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Marooned 


N the old days, when it had been my task 
and Marama’s to provide my uncle’s 
divers with fish, we had explored every 

cove and channel of Iriatai Lagoon, and the 
topography of its shoals and “‘horseheads”’ of 
coral was indelibly impressed on my mind. 
Altmann had explained through his inter- 
preter that he wanted to make the circuit 
- the lagoon, starting with the eastern 
side. 

I stood in the bow, keeping a sharp look- 
out ahead and directing the helmsman with 
waves of the arm to port or to starboard. 
We crossed the main channel leading out 
through the pass, where the current still ran 
fiercely; we turned east till we were as close 
as I dared approach the inner beach of Ragi, 
and followed the contour of the long narrow 
island as it curved to the north and west. 

The average width of Ragi is no more than 
two hundred yards, and its length about nine 
miles. The southern end of the island seemed 
to have escaped the full fury of the hurri- 
cane, which must have moved on a compara- 
tively narrow path, narrower, at any rate, 
than Iriatai Lagoon. Only a few of the palms 
were down, though the thousands standing 
had been severely damaged by the wind. 
But at the end of an hour we came to a 
sharply drawn line of destruction, where the 
heart of the cyclone had passed across the 
lagoon from south to north, and struck 
the land once more. The palms were down 
by hundreds here, and the sea had rushed 
across the land so fiercely that no soil re- 
mained—only a wilderness of bone-white 
coral, washed clean and dotted with the 
jagged stumps of coconut palms. The 
trunks, in spite of their enormous weight, 
were nowhere to be seen. They had been 
carried clean over the land and into the sea 
beyond. And, though I scanned the beach 
carefully with a pair of glasses loaned me by 
the German officer, I could see no trace of 
the Seefalke anywhere. Toward two o'clock, 
when we were opposite the stretch of low 
reef which separates Ragi from Koro, we 
had not sighted so much as a drifting spar. 
At the height of the storm, this break in the 
ring of land must have been dead to leeward 
of the Seefalke’s anchorage, I thought; here, 
if anywhere, she would have fetched up on 
the rocks. But where was she? The same 
thought must have struck the Germans, for 
Altmann was speaking with his men and 
pointing to the reef, over which the sea 
washed, waist-deep. The speed of our motor 
slackened, and I heard the voice of the 
interpreter. 

“The lieutenant,” he was explaining, 
“says the ship ought to be piled up some- 
where along here. She ought to be here, but 
she ain’t. And if she broke up and sunk out 
in the middle of the lagoon, why don’t we 
find spars and wreckage along the beach?” 
He shrugged his shoulders and listened to 
the conversation aft before he went on: 
“Know what he thinks? Maybe she drifted 
straight for the reef between themtwoislands 
and went clean over on a big sea!” 

“Tell Lieutenant Altmann,” I said, ‘‘to 
have a look just south of the little island 
yonder; I think I see the masts of a ship.”’ 
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Aglance at the spot I had pointed out 
caused the German officer to order our 
course changed; half an hour later we 

ssed the islet and came to a stop, with 
engine idling, beside a sunken ship. She was 
the Sumbawa, gone down in eight or nine 
fathoms of water, which left her stumpy 
masts projecting above the surface of the 
lagoon. She must have struck on a jagged 
shoal a few hundred yards to the south, torn 
a great hole in her plates, and gone down 
almost at once. The interpreter, who stood 
close behind me, was speaking again. 

“Some of the boys,” he remarked, “‘think 
Staub was aboard of her when she began to 
drag—you know, that thick-set fellow, the 
bos’n. The skipper sent him out in the after- 
noon to see if he could find anything we 
could use, and somebody said they saw him 
go out again in the dinghy. Then she came 
ashore, but he couldn’t have got off in that 
sea, Well, there or on shore, it’s all the same 
—he’s gone; and a good riddance! Supposing 
he was on the old hulk and managed to 
climb up in the ri ging when she struck; he'd 
be there now, huh? But he ain’t.” 

For another two hours we skirted the 
inner beaches of Koro and Tamanu, but we 
sighted no wreckage and saw no signs of 
human beings, dead or alive. When we drew 
near the German camp, toward five o'clock, 
| was convinced that, saving the Tara's 
people and the Germans who had weathered 
the'storm in the two boats, no living man 
remained on Iriatai. 

The Germans had been at work during our 
Sksence. The other boat was deeply laden 
with coconuts and drums of oil, and her mast 
was stepped and stayed in place. Altmann 
took my hand, smiled not very cheerfully, 
and spoke in his own language. 

“The lieutenant wants to thank you,”’ ex- 
plained the interpreter; “‘he says he’s sorry 
he can’t leave you fellows more grub; we're 
too short. We’re going to pull out now; he 
says good luck to you.” 

I shook the officer’s hand warmly and sat 
down on a block of coral to watch them get 
under way, trying to imagine myself in 
Altmann’s place. He had no reason for stay- 
ing longer on Iriatai, now that there was no 
further hope of finding his comrades alive. 
What would he do? Put to sea, I thought, 
and head for the nearest region where vessels 
might be expected to pass. The boats were 
well armed with machine-guns and rifles; no 
doubt he would attempt to capture the first 
vessel he met and make his way back 
through the blockade to Germany or to a 
neutral port. 

One boat was loaded and ready to go; they 
set about loading the other with the method 
and industry of beavers, some. rigging the 
mast and sail, others rolling the drums of oil 
through the shallows, still others passing the 
green coconuts from hand to hand. In ten 
minutes they were ready to go. The men 
clambered aboard, at a word from Altmann 
the two engines started simultaneously, and 
a moment later the Seefalke’s boats swung 
out from shore and headed for the pass. The 
officer, standing in the stern of the leading 

t, waved a lean arm in a friendly gesture 
of farewell. 


RESENTLY one boat and then the 

other disappeared around the point. 

Now we ome the island to ourselves, at 
least, and the Sumbawa was safe in the 
lagoon. Our task was clean-cut: first, to 
provide ourselves with food; and second, to 
knock together some kind of a craft in which 
to sail away and notify the nearest British 
authorities. 

As I trudged up the beach to where the 
Tara's men awaited me I was forced to ad- 
mit, somewhat ruefully, that we were in a 
fix. We hadn’t an ounce of provisions of any 
kind; we had no matches to make fire, for 
those Von Arnst had brought us had been 
swept away by the sea, and the two or three 

xes of safety matches in the men’s pockets 
had been ruined by the rain; we had no fish- 
ing-tackle; and our only tools were the axe 
Fatu had taken care to preserve and the clasp 
knives all sailors carry. 

I had noticed that the south end of Koro 
was almost undamaged by the hurricane. 
The ground was littered with nuts blown 
down by the wind, and there were still a 
good many hanging on the palms. The best 
plan would be to move to Koro at once. 

_ [found the men waiting for me with some 
impatience; they had kept their promise, 
though they had seen the boats set out and 
ad feared, until they saw me, that the 
Germans might have spirited me away. Their 
eyes lit up at sight of a can of beef that 
Altmgnn had given me. It was a two-pound 
tin, and when Fatu had opened it with his 


clasp knife he divided it in nine equal por- 
tions, each on a leaf. Three or four ounces of 
bully beef and the pulp of unlimited young 
coconuts, washed down with drafts of their 
sweet juice, made a meal that left me in a 
more cheerful mood. It was then that I told 
them what I had in mind. 

“The Germans are gone for good,”’ I said, 
as we lounged in a little circle in the dusk. 
“They are gone, and all those who were on 
the ship are drowned, I fear. So we have 
Iriatai to ourselves. I have been around the 
lagoon today; the storm did little damage on 
the south end of Koro, and I think in the 
morning we had better establish ourselves 
there, where there are still plenty of coco- 
nuts, There is a well with plenty of sweet 
water for drinking, and with your knives and 
Fatu’s axe we can build a house in a day. 
Let the four men who understand that work 
best build the house while the rest of us 
search for food. Can you make fire tomor- 
row?” 

Fatu smiled and pointed to half a dozen 
sticks of pithy tree-hibiscus wood which he 
had been drying in the sun. “By midday 
tomorrow, we shall have fire,’’ he said. 


HIS is the plan I have made,” I went on; 

“if any of you hasa better, let him speak 

when [ haveexplained my idea. We must 
have a house to shelter us, and we must have 
fish, for a man cannot live on coconuts alone. 
The poor hooks and the weak line that 
caught our fish yesterday are not enough; 
those who know how must make lines of 
fiber and hooks for the different kinds of 
fish. Then, when we have a house and a 
supply of food, we can begin to think about 
the future. One thing is sure: we might wait 
here a year or more without sighting a sail. 
There is little trade since the war, and the 
Tara was the only schooner that visited 
Seroni’s island. So let us consider how we are 
to go about the building of a big sailing- 
canoe. It must be big enough to hold us in 
comfort, with a sufficiency of food and 
water. Tahiti lies to leeward, by good for- 
tune; we can choose our weather and run 
down before the wind. What if it takes a 
year to build our canoe? It is better to be 
busy than idle, and who knows when a 
schooner will pass this way? We have only 
an axe and our knives, but I forgot to tell 
you that the derelict ship is sunk in shallow 
water by the islet; perhaps we can float out 
to her on a raft and dive down to see what is 
to be found. There will be tools, and we 
ee get bits of iron. What do you 
say ” 


The Tara’s men grunted, nodding their 
approval, and Fatu spoke for them. He 
patted the axe at his side. 

“With this,’’ he said, ‘“‘and no other tools 
but our knives, we can build a seaworthy 
canoe. We are nine, and even Lem can help 
with the plaiting of the mats we shall use for 
sails. And do not think that it will take a 
year, or even the half of a year. In three 
months, perhaps, we shall set sail, unless the 
sea has carried away all the good trees.” 

The next morning dawned beautifully 
clear and calm. We were up at dawn, 
and, having neither breakfast to eat nor 
luggage to pack up, we wasted no time in 
setting out on our long tramp up the beach. 
Marama, on the lookout for shellfish along 
the beach of the lagoon, had lingered in the 
rear, and a shout from him made us halt. He 
had found an old canoe three-quarters buried 
in the sand. 

“A canoe!’ he called. ‘“‘Perhaps it is not 
broken. Come—help me dig it out!”’ 

We hastened back. Ivi and Ofai began to 
dig in the sand with the energy of dogs after 
a gopher; Fatu’s eyes sparkled,as he leaned 
over to examine Marama’s find. 

“TI know that canoe,”’ he said; “it was 
built here on the island two years ago. The 
people in the village used it for fishing; it 
must have been hidden there under the trees 
and carried here by the storm. The wood is 
ati, hardest and most enduring of all.” 

By this time all hands were digging with a 
will, and before long the canoe emerged from 
the sand, was emptied, washed and set 
afloat. The outrigger and the ia/o poles were 
missing, but a single passenger, with great 
care, could keep it on an even keel. The hull 
was uninjured and did not leak. 

“We are lucky indeed,”’” remarked Fatu 
with a broad smile; ‘“‘with this canoe we shall 
be able to fish outside the reef, where fish are 
big and plentiful.” 

The finding of the canoe put us in a cheer- 
ful mood, and Marama’s antics as he poled 
the cranky hull made the Kanakas laugh and 
shout like schoolboys. 

Fatu, whose dignity as a skipper forbade 
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his joining the sport, had gone on ahead. He: 
reached the northern tip of Tamanu and 
began to wade across the two hundred yards 
of reef that separate that island from Koro, 
its neighbor on the north. The tide was low, 
and the sea washed across the reef no more 
than knee-deep. I saw the Tara’s captain 
lean over as though he had seen something 
in the water, straighten his body and wade 
back hastily to deposit his axe on shore. 
| “Aita e huru te maa!” he called excitedly. 
| “There’s any amount of food! Let us stop 
| here and make a meal before we go on!”’ 
| Marama beached his canoe at the words, 
| and all hands followed the skipper into the 
shallow water—the wash of a gentle surf. 
The denizens of the reef, forced to take refuge 
in their coral crannies during the storm, had 
| come out in force to feed; the reef was crawl- 
|ing with a variety of delicious shellfish and 
| crustaceans. Crayfish, a foot long and look- 
|ing like lobsters minus their claws, darted 
| this way and that; blunt-spined sea urchins, 
|most delicate of all sea food, were thick 
| underfoot; there were maoa by hundreds—a 
creature which lives in a shell like a large 
snail’s, and which, eaten raw in native fash- 
ion, is as good as an oyster. 

After the feast, Fatu took up his axe and 
led the way across to the island where we 
planned to make our camp. Here on the 
southern end of Koro the sea had done al- 
most no damage; there were more coconuts 
than we could ever use, and the forest trees 
my uncle had left standing when he cleared 
the aboriginal bush of Iriatai were quite 
unhurt. Close to a shallow well which had 
once furnished drinking water for the 
laborers, we found a magnificent ati tree, 
straight, six feet in diameter, and rising 
more than thirty feet without a branch. 
Fatu examined it critically and turned to 
us. 

“This is the tree to make the keel of our 
canoe,” he remarked, patting the rough 
bark approvingly; “I think we had better 
build our house here.” 

We looked about for some time. 

“Tt is almost noon,” I said, thinking how 
good a broiled crayfish would taste; ‘‘do you 
think the wood is dry enough to kindle a 
fire now?” 

Fatu took up one of the hibiscus sticks 
which had been laid in the sun while we 
stopped by the reef. He nodded and grinned 
as he glanced around at the faces of his men. 

“It is long since I made fire in Maori 
fashion—twenty years perhaps. Who among 
you is surest to succeed?” 

Marama shrugged his shoulders, and for a 
moment no one volunteered. The traders 
have introduced matches everywhere, and 
the old Polynesian art of fire-making is dying 
fast. Fahuri, the wizened Rarotongan who 
had been the Tara’s engineer, grunted 
contemptuously. 

“These young men know nothing,” he 
said; ‘‘they learn nothing from the white 
men, and they have forgotten all their ances- 
tors knew! Give me the driest of the wood 
and watch. I will show you how our fore- 
fathers kindled fire, a thousand years before 
the white men came into these seas.”’ 

He chose a stick five feet long, perhaps 
two inches in diameter, and now as dry as 
bone. Whetting his clasp knife on a bit of 
coral, he took up a shorter and thinner stick 
and whittled one end of it to a bluntish chisel 
| point. Then he seated himself on a stump, 
| astride of the longer bit of wood, letting the 
far end rest on the ground. He beckoned to 
| Marama. 
| ‘Hold the lower end firmly,”’ he ordered; 
| ‘and you others cut some dry shavings for 
| the first kindling of our fire.” 
| Grasping the short stick in both hands, 
with the point down, he began to move it 
back and forth on the surface of the other 
stick so that it ploughed a little furrow as it 
went. His arms moved slowly at first, but 
faster as the seconds passed, and the length 
of each stroke was the same to the eighth of 
an inch. As the furrowed stick lay at a 
considerable angle, the fine dust gathered 
at the lower end. Ten seconds passed— 
twenty, thirty seconds; Fahuri was working 
like a madman now, with efforts which 
seemed to strain every fiber of his wizened 
little body. The furrow was smoking; 
suddenly the mass of dust at the lower end 
began to glow. The old man tossed the short 
stick aside and leaned over, blowing as 
strongly as he could, for his breath was 
almost gone, “Quick!” he panted. ‘‘The 
kindling!” 

The dust was like a live ember now, and 
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next moment a thin flame:rose and crackled |. 


among the shavings. We had our fire. 

Later on, I cast away the empty shell of 
my third broiled crayfish and patted my 
stomach as I grinned at Marama. Fatu 
strolled over to us and squatted on his heels. 

“T have cut an outrigger for the canoe,” 
he said; ‘‘it is there yonder on the beach. 
Will you two rig it this afternoon? We need 
the canoe for fishing, and I want to paddle 
out to that sunken ship to see if I can find 
another axe or bit of iron to make an adze. 
We others will start our house-building, eh?”’ 

“It is the hour for sleep,” remarked 
Marama when the skipper had gone; ‘‘my 
eyes are heavy. But come; Fatu is right.” 

He stood up, his handsome teeth flashing 
in a smile, and we went to where the canoe 
was hauled up on the beach, twenty yards 
away. The outrigger lay close by, a straight 
pole of young fau—the tree-hibiscus—four 
inches thick and ten or twelve feet long. It 
would be light as cork when it was thor- 
oughly dry. We carried the canoe to a hard, 
level stretch of sand and propped it with 
stones so that the hull tilted a few degrees to 
port. By attaching the outrigger in this posi- 
tion, we could insure that the canoe would 
support the weight of its passengers on an 
even keel. 


UR first task was to cut the cross-poles 
O the natives call iato and make them 
fast. Whetting our knives to a keen 
edge, we cut a stiff piece of old fau—as thick 
as my wrist and about seven feet long—for 
the forward pole, and a light flexible rod to 
hold the outrigger’s after end in place. As we 
peeled the a we set the long strips of bark 
aside, for the bark of the fau is the finest of 
natural cord. 

We had no augur, and it was lucky that the 
holes for the lashings were already bored in 
the hard gunwales of the canoe. While 
Marama held the forward pole in place, just 
crossing the gunwale to starboard and pro- 
jecting on the port side, where the outrigger 
—by one of the curiously rigid native con- 
ventions—is always made fast, I lashed one 
side and then the other to the gunwale with 
our strips of strong green bark. Then we 
made fast the flexible after pole—flexible in 
order to give with the motion of the sea and 
make the canoe less apt to capsize. Next, 
with a stick picked up at random on the 
beach, we measured off an equal distance on 
each pole—about five feet—and marked the 
place with a notch. The outrigger must float 
exactly parallel to the hull if the canoe is to 
be paddled easily and steered straight. 

Now came the hardest part of our task. 
The after pole, being flexible, is attached 
direct to the outrigger floating alongside, 
but the rigid iato forward must be fastened 
with an ingenious little truss of sticks, their 
length depending on the freeboard of the 
hull. These sticks are called tiatia; they are of 
the thickness of a fountain pen and are 
made of the hardest wood obtainable. We 


_ whittled ours out of the branches of an iron- 


wood tree growing near by,—four of them, 
—sharpening the lower end and cutting off 
the upper end square. Then we laid the out- 
rigger in place on the smooth sand, four feet 


| from the canoe. Marama chose a heavy stone 


and hammered the sharpened sticks into the 
outrigger like so many nails, till their points 
were well buried in the softer wood—one 
pair forward of the cross-pole, the other pair 
aft. We cut notches in the squared upper 
ends, sprung them apart and lashed them 
firmly to the iato a foot above. This made a 
_ Strong little truss, good for a man’s weight 
pressing down from above, and only needing 
a double strip of bark tightened by twisting 
and running vertically from outrigger to 
cross-pole to insure it against stresses of any 
sort. The spring of the little sticks gave the 
arrangement a certain flexibility, though 
when finished it was all taut as a banjo- 
string. To notch and lash down the after pole 
was only three minutes’ work. 

We picked up our canoe, waded out into 
the shallows and set it down, admiring its 
graceful lines as it floated with a little list 
to port. Marama slapped me between the 
shoulder blades and gave a little whoop of 
pleasure. ‘‘ Now for a paddle,” he exclaimed. 

It was midafternoon when I borrowed 
Fatu’s axe. The Tara’s men were seated on 
the site of our house, their fingers flying as 
they plaited the leaflets of palm-fronds into 
the coarse mats used for thatching. The 
skipper had cut the corner posts, plates, 
rafters and ridgepole; I noel abe digging 
holes with a sharpened stick. He was too 
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June, 1928 


busy for speech when I asked for the axe, 
but he pointed to it with his chin, in the odd 
fashion Kanakas have. 

Marama picked up the axe, and we set out 
to find an hibiscus tree of suitable size. He 
was a superb axeman, almost equal to the 
old settlers of America, who could split a 
toothpick or fell a great forest tree with the 
same tool. When he found his tree he 
motioned me to stand back, spit on his 
hands, and began to make the chips fly right 
and left. A notch grew and deepened in the 
trunk, more than a foot thick; presently 
Marama went to the other side of the tree to 
begin his uppercut. A dozen strokes, a creak, 
a swishing of branches through the air, and 
the fau tree came down with a thud. I 
watched with interest, unable to be of much 
use. The native boy squared off the ragged 
lower end of the trunk before he cnantek the 
shaping of his paddle. Then, when he was 
sure that the wood was sound, he measured 
off by eye the length of blade and haft, 
marked the places with a pair of shallow 
notches, and cut through the tree very 
quickly and skillfully, at the farther notch. 
The blade was to be at the butt, where the 
wood was thickest, and he left its shaping for 
the last. The wood was soft, of course, but I 
marveled at the speed with which it melted 
away under his axe as he shaped the pad- 
dle’s haft. I was able to help a little now, 
holding the butt of the log and turning it at 
the axeman’s command. 

Little by little the slender haft took form; 


, Marama’s strokes, heavy and slashing at 


first as he ripped off great chunks of wood, 
became light, delicate, and glancing blows. 
Within an hour the haft was roughed out, 
and he began on the blade, a far easier task, 
with less danger of a false movement spoiling 
all. I held the future paddle upright while 
my companion hacked at the two sides of the 
log’s butt, chopping and splitting till nothing 
was left but a thin plank, edged with bark 
on either side. Marama set down his axe, 
regarded his work critically and smiled. 


“Finish it with your knife,”” he suggested, 
“while I rest for a little while.” 


HEN we returned to camp the 
framework of the new house was 
up, lashed together strongly with 


bark, and the Kanakas were beginning to 
bind on the little thatching mats, laying 





them like shingles, beginning at the eaves. | } 
I sat with my back to a young palm, whit- | 


tling at the new paddle till it pleased my 
hand and eye, then rubbing it smooth with a 


lump of porous coral. The sun set; the short | | 
twilight of the tropics faded to dusk; a|/ 
vagrant slant of air brought to my nostrils | }- 


a pleasant odor of roasting food. My task | 


was finished before it grew too dark to work, | 
and as I rose, thinking of supper hungrily, I | 
saw Fatu towering above me, hands on his | 
hips. He took the paddle and handled it with | 
appreciation. 
“Ah, it is finished,” he said; “you two 
have worked well this afternoon! I have 
decided to send Ivi and Ofai out to that | 
sunken ship; they are the best divers among | 
us, and if they start early in the morning | 
they will be back before noon. Who knows— | 
perhaps they will find tools or iron to make 
tools, or food in tins? But come—our food is | 
cooked.”’ 
After supper we piled driftwood on the} 
fire and lounged contentedly in the firelight. | 
I was beginning to nod with drowsiness. The | 
soft murmur of the breakers on the outer | 
reef was like a lullaby, and there was no| 
other sound save the crackling of the fire | 
and the subdued voices of my companions, 
speaking their musical tongue. Only a few | 
times in my life have I had the same supreme 
sense of peace, and each time, oddly enough, 
it has been the forerunner of turmoil and 
disaster of some kind. If I had known what 
was to happen before another day had 
passed, my drowsiness would have been 
instantly dispelled, but the law which hides 
the future from us is a kindly law, after all. 
[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 
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that awful little old tower mars the court- 
house he despairs of ever seeing Monkshood 


‘look attractive. And the people seem to have 


no civic pride at all.”’ 

That conversation lingered in Blanche’s 
memory, and whenever she walked through 
the town during the early days in December 
she thought about it. But soon she forgot 
all about the looks of Monkshood in the new 
excitement which came to animate the town 
in those pre-Christmas days. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Tilmans Steal a March 


NE Friday night in December, Kath- 
erine Neil gave a party—one of the 
sort at which, according to scornful 

Roberta Tilman, you wear paper caps, and 
pin the tail on the donkey, and act like a kid. 
But there are times when even the most 
— people enjoy parties of just this 
<ind. 

Katherine’s guests sat down, after the 
games, to tell ghost stories by the fire. A 
shivery hour was passed; everyone had a 
tale to tell. Blanche Morgan’s was perhaps 
the most surprising one of all. She told how, 
on the first night they had come to their 
house in Monkshood, she and Nancy got up 
at midnight to look for blankets in the cedar 
chest. They were feeling their way down the 
long, dark hall when something brushed 
against them, Hardly had they decided that 
it was only imagination when a flash of 
lightning lit up the hall, and they saw— 
standing right beside them—a_ blanketed 
ndian! 

_“Oh, what did you do?” asked one of the 
girls, 

“What would you have done?” 

“I'd have screamed, at the top of my 
Voice.”” 

“Well, that’s just what Nancy and I did.” 

“Was it a real ghost?” 

“No, but it was a real Indian. It was Gil- 
bert Kent, who was wandering back to his 
room wrapped in a blanket he had found. 
We didn’t know then that he had Indian 
blood, and he didn’t mention it until long 
afterward. But in that lightning flash he was 
an Indian, blanket and all! ” 

Gilbert smiled as they all glanced at him; 

€ was rightfully proud of his Indian blood. 

_ ‘Speaking of Indian ghosts,” said Mr. 
Neil, who had played with the younger 
People all evening, “I suppose you know 


that the only authentic and genuine Indian 
ghost in Monkshood walks in the tower of 
the courthouse. People used to say that he 
comes back at midnight and sits brooding 
till dawn in the tower where he died.”’ 

“Let’s go tonight and look for him,”’ said 
someone; and there was an immediate 
demand for Gilbert Kent to volunteer. 
Smiling, he said he would be delighted to go. 
But the hour was late, and the party soon 
began to talk about other things. It was time 
to go home, and the Morgans, having a car 
at the door, offered to take home some of the 
guests who lived in the direction of their 
house—a boy, Ralph Houston, and several 
girls. 

As they passed the courthouse, somebody 
said, ‘‘Well, Gilbert, here’s your chance!” 
And another voice on the back seat said: 
‘*No, let's all of us go.”’ 

Frank accordingly stopped the car in the 
deserted square, and the young occupants 
tumbled forth and beat on the courthouse 
door. The astonished watchman admitted 
them; he was an old and taciturn man. 

‘‘We want to go up in the tower,” said 
Frank. 

“‘No electric lights anywhere in ten min- 
utes,’”’ said the old watchman. ‘‘The power 
goes off at midnight.” 

“All the more fun!” cried Blanche. 

“Humph!” said the watchman. Then, 
feeling a coin which somebody pressed into 
his hand, he grunted, ‘‘Go ahead.” 

The staircase was dark and winding, and 
some of the girls gasped as they looked up at 
its blackness. All of them giggled, because 
it is natural to giggle when feeling nervous. 
The girls clung closer and closer to the boys 
as they climbed higher and finally stood on the 
roof of the courthouse. A flight of steps led to 
the door of the dark tower. While standing 
there under the frosty stars it was possible to 
see the tower roof. The boys and girls be- 
came suddenly aware that all around them 
lay the sleeping town, and that they were far 
from help if anything strange did take place. 
Suddenly the electric lights were shut off, all 
over town, and the big clock in a near-by 
steeple dully boomed twelve. 

“Let’s go into the tower and then go 
home,” said Gilbert. 

“Yes, there’s no use just standing here,” 
agreed Ralph. ‘‘Lead the way with your 
lantern, Frank, and we'll all follow.” 

Frank held up the lantern, put his foot on 
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the steps, and then stopped 
dead. 

He wondered afterward why 
he hadn’t dropped dead. For, 
framed in the dark doorway, a figure sud- 
denly appeared—a man’s figure with the face 
clearly visible in the lantern light. But it 
was not a white man’s face, nor a negro’s— 
it was the hawklike face of an Indian! 


HEY all saw it at almost the same 
instant, and the stampede which 
followed did no credit to the real 
courage which most of the party possessed. 
The girls fled toward the head of the stair- 
case that led to the roof, but the heavy dark- 
ness inside the building deterred most of 
them. Nancy and another girl sprang back 
and ran toward the edge of the roof, prefer- 
ring to break their necks by a plunge to the 
ground rather than wait to be attacked by 
the ghost. Gilbert saved both their lives, 
catching one by the elbow and the other by 
the shoulder, and dragging them back from 
the brink. Meanwhile, Frank had led the 
way with his lantern toward the staircase; 
and they all went down, only to meet the 
indignant watchman on the upper landing. 
“What’sallthis fuss about?” th Momma 
“Do you want to bring the police, yelling 
that way on the roof?” 

“Mr. Allen,” said Blanche, trying to stop 
her teeth from chattering, ‘‘there’s an Indian 
ghost in that tower.” 

The watchman stepped back in amaze- 
ment, but soon recovered himself, and, with 
a muttered exclamation of “I'll see about 
that,’”’ he pushed on upstairs. 

When the young people were safely on the 
sidewalk, a further surprise greeted them. 
Major Morgan, uneasy because they lad 
stayed so late at the party, had walked to 
town to find them. At his prompt command, 
Gilbert Kent took the wheel of the car and 
started to take everyone home except the 
Major, Frank and Blanche, who said they 
would remain until the car picked them up 
after depositing its load of guests. 

Knowing that a wait of fifteen or twenty 
minutes would be in order, Major Morgan 
led the way up the stairs of the courthouse to 
the roof again. His pocket flashlight, as well 
as his strong and commanding presence, 
removed all fear from the hearts of his son 
and daughter. There was no sign of the watch- 
man—he had apparently disappeared into 
one of the long, dark corridors. And there 
was no sign of the ghost—the tower was 
entirely deserted when they entered its door. 

Moonlight was now added to the pale 
starlight; and all three Morgans were star- 
tled to find tools lying around inside the 
tower—a bricklayer’s trowel, a machinist’s 
hammer and a crowbar. 

“Somebody has been doing some work 
around here,’’ commented the Major, 
grimly. ‘‘He has made rather a mess, too. 
Notice the marks on this stone—they look a 
bit like an arrow and the setting sun. Maybe 
the Indian made them!” 

Frank sat in one of the round windows, 
looking sleepy and tired. The strain of the 
adventure on the roof had told on him, and 
he felt relieved when his father led the way 
downstairs again. After a few moments’ 
wait on the front steps, the headlights of the 
car were seen; and soon Gilbert drove the 
Morgans safely home. 


REAKFAST was served late next 
morning, and the girls were just sitting 
down at the table when Katherine 

Neil came rushing into the house, breathless 
with excitement. Had they heard the news, 
she wanted to know. 

‘About the ghost in the tower?’’ Blanche 
asked. ‘‘We were among those who saw it.” 

“T don’t know anything about a ghost,” 
said Katherine. “I’ve come out here to tell 
you that there was a real Indian in the court- 
house tower last night. The watchman 
found him after you left. He had slipped in 
the front door while Mr. Allen was in the 
cellar, and he had probably been in the tower 
for several hours before you all went up.” 

Both Morgan girls drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

“But that’s not the exciting part of the 
news I’ve brought you,” Katherine went on. 
“This Indian, who came quietly into town 
last night and went up into the tower, is a 
very rich Cherokee—one of those Indians 
who have land on which oil had been found; 
in fact, he’s a millionaire several times over. 
Mr. Allen was going to have him arrested, 
but his reason for coming to Monkshood is 
so startling that it has simply stood the town 
on its head. My father heard all about it at 
the Mayor's office early today. The Indian’s 
name is Thomas Tully, and he has been 
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talking to everyone in town about offering 
a big reward for the recovery of a pearl 
amulet believed to have been hidden in the 
walls of the courthouse many many years 
ago. 

“Listen,” she continued. ‘‘Roberta Til- 
man’s father somehow learned about the 
pearl amulet before the rest of us did, and 
what do you suppose he has done? Just 
yesterday he succeeded in persuading the 
county officers that the tower on the court- 
house is unsafe and ought to be torn down 
before it falls and perhaps injures somebody. 
And, as no money was available in the treas- 
ury to do this work, he offered to defray the 
expense out of his own pocket, taking noth- 
ing in return except the building material— 


The Indian fired 
his last arrow 
toward the set- 


ting sun f 
/ 
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the old stones of which it is built, and any- 
thing else in the walls; and he has secured 
written permission to do this, and so the 
pearl amulet, if it is found, will belong to 
Mr. Horace Tilman! What do you think of 
that?” 

The young Morgans showed all the con- 
sternation that the youthful narrator could 
have desired. They had hoped to find the 
pearl themselves, and to have the county 


* get the prize or the reward offered by the 


Indian would have been disappointing 
enough. To have Horace Tilman and Ro- 
berta get it roused their indignation to fever 
pitch. It was too much! 

“How could the Tilmans have learned 
about the pearl before anyone else?” 
Blanche wondered. 

“That’s the question that is puzzling my 
father and the Mayor and the whole town,” 
said Katherine. ‘Everybody is angry be- 
cause Horace Tilman tricked the commis- 
sioners. Somehow he got the information 
several days ago, and he has been working, 
feverishly, ever since to persuade them to 
let him pull down the tower. The Indian 
came to town on-the late train yesterday 
afternoon and will stay at the hotel while the 
search is being made. He has a college educa- 
tion and more money. than he can possibly 
need, but he’s a full-blooded Indian, and 


queer, and doesn’t say much. I suppose Mr. 


_Horace Tilman is now just absolutely sure 


he will get the reward!”’ 

“How much has he offered?” asked 
Nancy. 

“The Indian has offered thousands and 
thousands of dollars—not because the pearl 
is valuable, but because it is an amulet.” 

“And Roberta Tilman will get those thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars,” said 
Blanche in dismal tones. 

“Well,” said Katherine, after a pause, 
“even if Gilbert Kent is only part Indian, he 
will be interested to meet this representative 
of the Cherokee tribe.” 

The Morgan girls said nothing for some 
time. Katherine broke the silence at last in 
a strange and most unexpected manner. 

“T think,” she said, “that Gilbert Kent 
had a hand in this.”’ 


CHAPTER SIX 


A Guest Under Suspicion 


ILBERT!” Blanche spoke the name 
incredulously. 


“Yes, I hate to say it, but I’m afraid 
it’s true,’ Katherine hurried on. ‘‘There can 
be no other explanation of things my father 
and I have seen. The night after the picnic at 
the ancient mound, I ran over to Roberta’s 
house to get something, and I saw Gilbert 
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coming out. He dodged into the 
shadow of a tree to escape me, 
but I knew him. And just last 
Friday, my father saw him in 
Mr. Tilman’s office talking with Roberta. 
But I can’t understand why he cared to go 
into <a with the Tilmans, of all 
p le. ” 


“It’s even worse than you think it is, 
Katherine,” said Blanche. ‘‘If Gilbert Kent 
has done this, he has betrayed us, his hosts, 
We knew about that amulet, and we took 
him into our confidence. He wouldn't prom- 
ise'to work with us. But if he has helped 
Roberta Tilman to work against us, it is 
treachery, pure and simple.” 

She got up, quivering with indignation, 
and went to her room for her hat and coat. 

“I’m going to see Roberta and try to get 
at the truth of this,” she added. ‘‘If Gilbert 
Kent is a Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, | 
want to know it.” 

Roberta was surprised to see Blanche, but 
led the way cheerfully upstairs to her own 

room. 

Blanche came straight to the point: 

“T want to know—and please don’t think 
that I am speaking with any hostility toward 
you—if for some reason Gilbert Kent aided 
your father in obtaining information about 
the Indian amulet which: all the town is 
talking about today, and if he will share in 
the reward which this rich Indian who came 
today is offering for its recovery? We, who 
are Gilbert’s hosts, are frankly curious to 
know if he is capable of a thing like this. For , 
it happens that Nancy and I told him about 
the pearl and asked him to help us search 
for it, and if he has helped you instead he 
has been a traitor to us, and we should like 
to know it for a fact so that we can regulate 
our conduct by it in the future. We don’t 
want a friend who is false.” 

“Since you have already guessed so much 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t tell you every- 
thing,’ Roberta said slowly, weighing her 
words. ‘‘Of course I’m under a sort of prom- 
ise not to tell you anything about Gilbert; 
but if you already suspect, why shouldn't 
I make it clear? 

“That night in November when I listened 
on your front porch I overheard you tell 
Frank and Gilbert about a pearl amulet that 
had belonged to the Indians, and of course I 
wanted to learn more. I wanted to see that 
old book which you said contained an ac- 
count of it, and I asked Katherine Neil next 
day to borrow the book from you for me. 
But Kath wouldn’t do it, though she didn’t 
suspect why I wanted it; and then I made 
Luella Clay go home from school with you, 
instructing her to borrow the book if she 
could or anyhow bring the information back 
with her. She didn’t want to do it. She felt 
she had to, because her mother had just 
ruined a dress of mine, and I could make her 
pay for it or else ruin her reputation as a 
dressmaker and take away all her custom; 
and Luella knew I would unless she did me 
this favor. Besides, my father owns the 
house they live in; and they are far behind 
with the rent. They are very poor, you know, 
and scared to death of the numerous ‘holds’ 
we've got over them. 

“Well, that very afternoon I got my hold 
over Gilbert. I was at a window in my 
father’s office when I saw something odd. I 
saw Gilbert Kent go up into the courthouse 


‘tower, and later I saw you and Nancy and 


Frank go up there, too; and what was my 
surprise when Gilbert climbed up on the 
tower-roof and hid from you! It looked as if 
he didn’t want you to know he was there, 
and I guessed from that he was playing a 
lone hand in the search for the pearl and was 
afraid you'd find out.”’ 

“Oh!” Blanche exclaimed—just that one 
syllable. 

“Yes, and on the day of the picnic I told 
him I had a hold over him and invited him to 
come to see me and learn what it was. He 
came, and when I told him what I had seen 
he asked me what I would require from him 
to keep it a secret. We had anticipated this, 
and my father had instructed me on the 
point, so I knew what to say. Dad wanted to 
find out if the Indian pearl would be worth 
the trouble and expense of trying to find it. 
Some pearls are worth a fortune, you know, 
and others of equal size which have been 
drilled with fire or otherwise misused are 
practically worthless. It was also worth 
finding out if the Indians would buy the 
amulet themselves if it was found. So | told 
Gilbert to get what information he could 
about the pearl from the Cherokees, and if 
we found it and it proved valuable he should 
have half the price. He agreed, for he must 
have realized that he would get nowhere ! 
he worked by himself. I simply offered him 
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a partnership with my father and myself, and 
he had sense enough to take it.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Blanche again. 

“Yes, he wrote to some members of his 
tribe and told us what he learned. He found 
out that the pearl was so famous as an amu- 
let among the Indians that it was still well 
remembered, but they had not thought it 
was still in existence. On learning that it had 
never been found but was believed to be 
hidden in the courthouse tower, a rich man of 
the tribe announced that he would offer a 
big reward for its recovery, and that he would 
come to Monkshood to push the search. 
Gilbert brought this information straight to 
me, and immediately my father set to work 
to secure permission to raze the tower at his 
own expense and secure the material within 
its walls before the Indian could get here to 
make the reward public. It was not easy to 
think of an excuse for razing the tower, and 
it was Gilbert who helped us out there, too, 
and concocted the one we used. Now you 
know!” 

Blanche rose. ‘Thank you, Roberta. 
You've told me exactly what I wanted to 
know. Now I must go home and tell Frank 
and Nancy. They are waiting to hear what 
I can learn about Gilbert.”’ 

When Blanche reached home and told of 
Gilbert’s perfidy both her brother and sister 
were too hurt and disillusioned to say much. 
She had expected Nancy to fly into a rage, 
but for once Nancy was too crushed. 

“Shall we say anything about it to Gil- 
bert?”” Blanche asked at last, looking at 
Frank. 

“No, let’s don’t. He’s our guest, and to 
say anything would be like telling him to 
leave. I couldn’t do that, but I'll never in- 
vite him here again. And when we go back 
to school I'll drop his acquaintance.” 

The three young Morgans had never 
thought of themselves as actor and actresses 
before, but they realized now it would take 
some histrionic ability on their part to treat 
Gilbert as usual during the rest of his visit. 
All three agreed to keep the matter a secret 
among them, to continue to treat the boy as 
a guest in their house should be treated. 


HAT do you do on Sunday after- 

noons, Katherine?” Blanche asked 

her friend on Saturday morning as 
they practiced their cooking-school lesson 
together in the Morgan kitchen. 

“Usually nothing.” 

“And tomorrow?” 

“Just as usual.’ 

“Then how about a nice long walk in the 
woods back of the high school? I’ve always 
wanted to explore a little back there. And 
we can be looking for Christmas greens so 
that we'll know where to find them when 
it’s time to decorate.”’ 

“All right, but you'll have to bring the 
boys along,” Katherine told her. 
“Mother wouldn’t let me go walking 
in the woods without them.” 

Blanche agreed. It really was im- 
possible not to be thrown with Gil- 
bert occasionally. But she wasn’t 
going to talk to him more than she 
could help and she knew that Nancy 
wouldn’t, 

The party of five set off right 
after the midday dinner next day, 
the Morgans and Gilbert stopping 
by for Katherine on their way across 
town, and Blanche suggested that 
they also stop by for Luella Clay 
and see if she would like to go. But 
Luella came to the door and told 
them regretfully that she had rheu- 4 
matism in her bad hip and was 
unable to go out. 

“Gee! don’t some folks have all 
the trouble!” Frank marveled, and 
added regretfully, ‘I don’t suppose 
Luella will have a very merry 
Christmas.”’ 

But here Katherine made a surprising 
Protest. “‘Don’t you send Luella a present 
Christmas,” she warned. ‘Not even a basket 
of fruit—not anything!’ 

“Why not?” 

“Because if you do Mrs. Clay will 
promptly send you something just as expen- 
tive, and you know she can’t afford it.” 

She is a lady of the old school,” Gilbert 
But in assentingly. ‘‘She can wear a shabby 
old dress like a royal robe.” 

‘When did you ever meet Mrs, Clay?” 
Blanche asked. 

Gilbert turned his impassive face toward 
her. “Oh,” he said casually, “I called on 
Luella one day, right after the picnic at the 

ndian mound, to see an old arrow she had 
told me about. It was the last arrow shot off 

y the Indian who died in the courthouse 


tower, and her grandfather had picked it up 
and kept it as a souvenir.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Clay has all sorts of curiosities 
like that,” said Katherine. ‘‘The way she 
hoards perfectly worthless things is a sort of 
joke in the town. Oh, look! It’s beginning to 
snow!” 

Faster and faster it fell. Soon Nancy 
looked back at the town from the top of the 
hill where the high school stood. “It’s just 
like a Christmas card!” she cried. ‘‘Isn’t old 
Monkshood pretty!" 

“What a pretty town it could be,”’ Blanche 
sighed. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Treasure, not Traitor 
Tosi day before Christmas! And it was 


cold—so cold that Luella Clay was 
sure she could not venture out. 

But Luella was used to sitting indoors on 
winter days, helping her mother with the 
sewing in the little front parlor and looking 
out the window to see what other people 
were doing. She was beside her favorite 
window early on this day before Christmas, 
and an exclamation of interest soon called 
her mother to her side. 

“Look, Mummy, the workmen have 
taken down the scaffolding on the court- 
house, and now there isn’t a vestige of the 
old tower left. Doesn't the building look 
queer without the tower? I miss it!” 

“I miss that tower exactly as I would 
miss a tooth that had been aching con- 
stantly all my life and had at last been 
pulled by the dentist,” Mrs. Clay dryly re- 
marked. ‘‘Taking it down is the only worthy 
act Horace Tilman ever did.” 

“T wonder if he found the pearl?” Luella 
mused aloud. 

“Not yet, evidently, for there is still a 
guard around that pile of débris in the yard, 
and I see Roberta digging in the dust. Yes, 
and there’s Mr. Tilman directing the search 
of the workmen and looking flustered. He’s 
going to be a good bit out of pocket if he 
doesn’t find his pearl. Employing all those 
men for all this time has cost him something 
and the stones and timbers won't net him 
anything now that he has broken them all 
up looking for the Indian amulet. If this was 
one of the days when my sense of humor 
was operating I’d laugh.” 

“Why isn’t your sense of humor operating 
today?” Luella asked her mother. 

A spasm of pain crossed Mrs. Clay’s hand- 
some features. 

“You might as well know it right now, 
Luella—we can’t celebrate Christmas at all 
this year. You mustn't expect anything from 
me tomorrow. I paid a bill this morning that 
took my last cent.”’ 

Luella proved herself a heroine. ‘Oh, 
well, it will be Christmas anyhow!” she ob- 
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courthouse now 


served, philosophically. But she kept her 
face turned to the window. 

Still looking from the window Luella saw 
the Morgan girls and their brother and Gil- 
bert going toward the square. How she en- 
vied Blanche and Nancy, who seemed to 
have everything they wanted and had been 
everywhere (or so she thought) in the whole 
wide world! Probably there wasn’t a cloud 
in their sky this Christmas Eve. 

But there Luella was wrong. Blanche and 
Nancy felt very much cast down at that 
moment. They approached the place where 
guards were standing around the débris of 
the tower—actually two armed guards!— 
and saw Roberta and her father and various 
workmen grubbing among the old timbers 
and stones. The stolid Indian, whose offer of 
reward had started the search, looked on. 


\) fi his yard so that he can lock it up. 


~~ Monkshood has a beautiful 
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Even keener depression assailed the Mor- | 
gans. It was so unjust—so unfair—that the | 
Tilmans should get that pearl! Nancy could | 

“They haven't got the pearl yet,’’ Gilbert 
replied. 

“Do you want them to find it, Gilbert?” 
Blanche asked maliciously. 

“On the contrary, I’d go and butt my 





head into a stone wall if they found it,”’ was | a 


Gilbert's astonishing answer. 
“But—but—” Nancy began in perplexity, 








wondering if he was sincere. It was on the | 


point of her tongue to ask him for an expla- | 
nation of Roberta's revelations. | 

“No, I'm not going to ‘butt’ until they | 
find it,’’ he took her up with a grin. “And I | 
hope there won't be any need to do so at all.”’ | 

Blanche changed the subject. She thought 
he was speaking falsely, and it hurt her. ‘So 
the old tower is gone!”’ she exclaimed, look- 
ing upward. “Oh, isn’t the courthouse a 
beauty now! I wish I had my camera to take 
a picture of it while there’s snow on it.” 

A big touring car with the name of a 
Northern state on the license plate turned 
into the square and drew up near the court- 
house. A family going South for Christmas 
stopped to purchase something at a drug 
store and stood looking about them when 
they came out. They seemed to be people 
of wealth and culture. 

“You have a gem there, a pearl of great 
price,"’ the eldest gentleman in the party 
said to Mr. Tilman, who happened to be 
within speaking distance. 

“Where? Where?” cried the lawyer, look- 
ing down into his dust heap. 

‘A gem of architecture, a pearl of ancient 
Greek art—I am speaking of your court- 
house,”’ the tourist explained. “I have never 
seen a more gracefully conceived building. I 
congratulate you.” 

“Yes, yes, we are very proud of our court- 
house,” Mr. Tilman admitted grudgingly. 
“‘A famous architect designed it.” 

Others had heard the remark, and every- 
body on the street felt a surge of pride be- 
cause of the stranger's praise. 


HE touring car glided away, and others 
who had paused near the spot also 
moved off. It was too cold to stand still 
watching the Tilmans search for their pearl, 
even though the workmen had lit a fire— 
and, yes, even though it warmed everyone’s 
soul to witness that the search was vain! 
The longer it took Mr. Tilman and his 
daughter to find the Indian amulet the bet- 
ter pleased everybody in town would be. 
“T’'ve got some shopping to do,” said 
Blanche, who was one of the first to turn 
away. “I can’t spend any more time waiting 
for the pearl to turn up. Very likely Roberta 
will spend all of Christmas Eve digging in 
that junk pile.” 
“And probably Christmas Day, 
too,” Gilbert added. “I hear that 
Mr. Tilman is going to have his 
junk pile removed to a big barn in 


He and Roberta will enjoy their 
holiday season out in the barn grub- 
bing for treasure.” 

“You seem mightily pleased over 
their hard luck,”” Frank commented, 
hoping it was true. 

“So I am. Roberta tried to black- 
mail me recently, and I wouldn’t be 
human if I didn’t resent it. She got 
what she believed was a ‘hold’ over 
me, and she thought she could brow- 
beat me as she does poor Luella 
Clay. One afternoon in November I 
went up in the courthouse tower out 
of curiosity, just to see the place 
where one of my race had fought 
and died so long ago, and while I was 
there I heard you three coming up. 
You girls had been treating me 
rather coldly that morning because 
I wouldn't join you in searching for the 
Indian amulet you'd told me about, and I 
thought you might misunderstand my reason 
for being in the tower if you came across 
me there unexpectedly. I was foolish enough 
to hide on the roof—and Roberta saw me 
from her father’s office window! That was 
the ‘hold,’ and she tried to blackmail me by 
saying she'd tell you about it if I didn’t do 
her will. And her will was that I should help 
her and her father in this pearl hunt.” 

“And you did help her!” cried Blanche 
accusingly. ‘She told me that it was from 
you that she learned of the reward this rich 
Indian was offering for the recovery of the 
pearl—learned of it in time to play a trick 
on the county.” 

“Yes, I told her about the reward, and 


| 
not help saying it. | ~. 
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Look at Bik Taylor's 
IVER JOHNSON” 


He’s picked a winner again 


OMEHOW or other “Biff” Taylor 
knows what’s what beforethe rest of 
the crowd. He sets the pace. 

Now it’s his Iver Johnson Bicycle. 
Some of the fellows did think of getting 
bicycles. But “Biff’? looked into the 
matter thoroughly. He sent for cata- 
logs, and studied them. Then he went 
down to the store and looked at an 
Iver Johnson. The dealer demon- 
strated how easily the wheels spin be- 
cause of two-point ball bearings, with 
cups and cones turned from solid bars 
of special steel, heat treated, and two- 
piece crank set. Then the fellow told 
him about the high carbon seamless 
steel tubing the Iver Johnson frame 
and forks are made from. “Biff” found 
out that vital parts are drop forged for 


added strength. . 

And finally that the beautiful flashing finish 
is due to five coats of special Iver Johnson 
enamel baked on, then hand rubbed; and 
nickel plating done over copper. _ 4 

he way for you to get this bicycle is to 

see the Iver Johnson agent in your town at 
once. Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, 
Maroon, Green or Black with DUCO white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 


Catalog shows, in actual colors, the Iver 
Johnson models for boys and girls as well as 
for adults. Also Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for the little ones. Write for FREE Catalog 
“B” at once. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 
JUNIORCYCLES VELOCIPEDES 
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YOU Can Get These Premiums! 


Special Offers of Timely Items Companion Workers May Easily Earn in June 


gece there is something on this page that you will 
want. Girls and boys alike find many times when they 
could enjoy using a camera or a powerful flashlight; every scout, 
boy or girl, would prize the compass-in-handle scout knife, and every- 
body who likes to celebrate the Fourth with lots of noise, yet safely, 
: will thrill at the ‘‘ Big-Bang” 
cannon. Just secure a new 
yearly subscription to The 
Companion, and choose 
the premium you want. 


OT only have we made it easy for you to obtain your 


choice of these four premiums — all of which are 
offered on special terms for subscriptions sent in during June only — 
but you also have the opportunity of winning a crisp, new dollar bill 
by identifying the eight nationally famous places pictured below. To 
secure subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion you need but to 
show the magazine in homes where there are young folk. Point out 
the splendid stories and other features that you enjoy, then take the 
order. Send us the subscription money, and we will forward promptly 
the premiums you select. Remember, the special offers on these four 
premiums are good during June only, 











' Eastman ie =i 
Hawkeye Camera 


Regularly given for one subscription and 
40 cents extra, but DURING JUNE ONLY 
the Eastman Hawkeye Camera will be 
given for one new subscription WITH- 
OUT EXTRA MONEY. 


ITH this camera you can make snapshots 
which you will want to keep all your life. 
It’s easy to take good pictures with this camera, 
because it requires no focusing or estimating of 
distance. Has carefully tested lens and reliable 
shutter, always ready. The Hawkeye is East- 


pictures 214 x 3% inches. Complete instruc- 
tions included. 


‘“*Kodakery’’ Magazine Included 


A coupon entitling the receiver to one year’s 
subscription to “ kery,”” a magazine for 
amateur photographers, will be included free 
with every camera. Full of pictures and articles 
to help you make good pictures. 








“ 2 
Win a Prize by Id 


entifying These 


American Shrines 
mans Gende and wes Canmen N-C tin Tales How good an American are you? Then surely you can identify — for the scout, or anyone wanting a 


these historical places. Make a list of names of the places 
pictured above and tell why they are famous. Send it to us with 
an order for a new subscription, not later than June 30. In return 
we will not only send you your choice of any one of the June Special 
Rewards, but in addition if your list is one of the 50 neatest and 
most complete you will receive a crisp one dollar bill. 


FIFTY DOLLARS IN CASH TO THE WINNERS! 


(Winners in February contest listed on page 313) 


so don’t put off going after those sub- 
scription orders. They mean premiums! 





Note Compass 
in Handle 





“Pathfinder” 
Scout Knife 


Regularly given for one subscription and 
80 cents extra, but DURING JUNE ONLY 
the Pathfinder Scout Knife will be given 
for securing one new subscription, and 30 
cents extra. 


heavy-duty knife. An unusual and valuable 
feature is the accurate compass set into the 
stag handle. No need ever to be lost with a 
“Pathfinder” in your pocket. Nearly four 
inches long, with a strong, big jack blade, a 
practical, new style can-opener, a combined 
screwdriver and bottle-opener, and a reamer or 
leather punch. Blades are of finest steel. 
Lining of brass, with buffed finish. A great 
knife for camping trips and hikes. 



















Invaluable 
For Camp, Throws a 
Cottage, Brilliant 
or Home Beam of 
Light 


200 Feet 









a 


Eveready Focusing Flashlight 


Regularly given for one subscription and 40 cents extra, but DURING 
JUNE ONLY the Eveready Flashlight will be given for one new sub- 
scription WITHOUT EXTRA MONEY. 


ETTER, stronger, and more powerful is this Eveready Flashlight — the 
LY light of a thousand uses. Operated by two small dry batteries, its brilliant 
light can be shot in a dazzling beam a full 200 feet. By turning the base of 
case the beam may be focused accurately. Handsome black metal case with 
nickel trimmings. Safety switch prevents accidental lighting. Shock absorber 
prevents breaking of lamp. Light may be controlled by pressure, or made 
steady by locking switch. Octagon head prevents rolling when laid down. 
Silvered reflector. Ring on end to hang over peg or belt. 














Premiums given only for NEW subscrip- 
tions going to homes where The Companion 
has not been taken during the past year. 








Concord, N. H., or 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


-“Bis-Bans” Cannon 


Regularly given for one subscription and 75 cents extra, 
but DURING JUNE ONLY the Big-Bang Cannon will be 
given for one new subscription and 25 cents extra. (Add 
postage for a four-pound package.) 
HE loudest, most realistic noise-making toy that is 
safe. A BANG and a thundering roar like a real 
artillery. piece . . . a ripping, splitting report. 
The greatest safe and sane celebrator. The 
“‘ammunition” is Bangsite and water. 
Just fill the charger with Bangsite —slam 
the breech shut — push the firing pin — 
it’s off with a BANG! Can’t ex- 
plode. Anovercharge makes 
a smaller report. Will not 
set fire even to tissue 
paper, nor bum the 
skin. Has tilting body 
with black gun-metal 
finish. Red artillery 
wheels. Length 11 


Absolutely 
Safe! 


Meets the 
Approval 


















of inches. Complete 
Careful with ammunition 
for 200 shots 
Parents 
The 
Ideal 
Celebrator 





Uses No 
Gunpowder 
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FIRST WESTWARD 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT! 


WO Germans and an 
Irishman—Baron von 
Huenefeld, Captain Koehl and 
Commandant Fitzmaurice— 
have the distinction of being 
the first to cross the North 
Atlantic Ocean from east to 
west in a_ heavier-than-air 
flying machine. Undiscouraged 
by the fatalities that have 
attended every previous effort 
to cross from Europe to 
America, they took off in the 
German plane Bremen, from 
Dublin, Ireland, on April 12. 
They hoped to reach New 
’ York before descending, but 
persistent head winds and 
thick weather used up their 
supply of gasoline, and as 
they approached the North 
Atlantic coast at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence River: they 





Wide World found it necessary to come 
Commandant down. They made a_ lucky 
Fitzmaurice landing on Greenely Island, a 


barren islet in the Strait of 
Belleisle, though their plane was injured in 
landing so that it could not continue to 


New York. Commander Byrd's aides, Floyd 





Wide Worl. 
Floyd Bennett being placed in the plane 
which took him to the hospital at Quebec 


Bennett and Bernt Balchen, flew north to 
carry aid to the stranded men. Bennett, who 
was ill when he started, developed pneumonia, 
and had to be taken to a Quebec hospital, 
where he died on April 25. He was buried with 
all naval honors at Arlington, and Huenefeld, 
Koehl and Fitzmaurice, who had meanwhile 
been taken off Greenely Island, visited his 
grave and laid wreaths upon it. 


HAS A SUN SPLIT IN TWO? 


tem astronomers are greatly excited over 
the discovery that a star in the southern 
heavens called Nova Pictoris has apparently 
broken in two under their very eyes. It is 
certain that two stars are now distinguished 
where only one was previously to be seen, but 
the scientific men are still debating the question 
just what has happened. If the star has actually 





divided, it is the first time any such thing has 
been observed. But some astronomers doubt 
that it has split apart, and suggest that the 
second star may always have been there, but 
that its larger companion was hitherto so bright 
that it could not be seen. Others think that the 
second star may be an incandescent gas in the 
neighborhood of the original star. Whatever is 
the truth, it is a curious and spectacular 
astronomical phenomenon. 


ANOTHER FLYING TRIUMPH 


APT. GEORGE 

H. WILKINS, 
the American avi- 
ator who has been 
trying for three 
years to make a 
flight across the po- 
lar ice from Alaska 
to Spitzbergen, suc- 
ceeded at last on 
April 15 and 16. 
Accompanied by 
Carl B. Eielson, he 
flew more than two 
thousand miles 
across the tep of 
the world, and his 
navigation was so 


Wide World accurate that he 


Captain Wilkins with /anded on an islet 
part of his transpolar off Spitzbergen, 
plane whence he proceeded 


after a few days’ 
rest to the main island. He crossed a wide ice 
area that has never before been observed by 
anyone, but saw no trace of land in this unex- 
plored region. 


THE CONVENTIONS APPROACH 


ITHIN a few weeks we shall know whom 

we are to have the opportunity to vote for 
next November, when our next President is to 
be elected. One conspicuous 
candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination, Senator 
Willis of Ohio, has died in 
the midst of his pre-con- 
vention campaign. That 
event has rather compli- 
cated than simplified the 
Republican situation, al- 
though Secretary Herbert 
Hoover is far in the lead. 
Governor Smith remains 
the leading Democratic 
candidate; the question is, 
Can he get two thirds of 
the convention to vote for him? The Republican 
convention meets at Kansas City, on June 12. 
The Democrats meet at Houston, Tex., on 
June 26. 


ILLINOIS ROUSES ITSELF 


HAT people will vote if the issue is suffi- 
ciently stirring is shown by the recent 
Republican primary election in Illinois, where 
more votes were cast than President Coolidge 





Keystone 
Governor Smith 


Current Events 


got in 1924. The state was roused by the 
scandals connected with political alliances with 
criminals in Chicago, and the renewed can- 
didacy of Colonel Smith for the Senate after 
that body had refused to seat him last winter 
on the ground of corruption in the original 
campaign for the nomination. The wing of the 
party headed by Governor Small, Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago and Colonel Smith was 
buried under majorities of between 150,000 and 
00,000. Governor Small was beaten for re- 
nomination; so was Colonel Smith—by a 
lawyer named Otis F. Glenn from southern 
Illinois; so also was States-Attorney Crowe of 
Chicago, whom Mayor Thompson warmly 
supported. The campaign was an extraordinary 
one and concluded with a day of prayer for the 
redemption of the state conducted by many of 
the Protestant churches of Chicago and other 
cities. 


ALL SERENE WITH MEXICO 


UR ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Morrow, 
seems to have won a diplomatic triumph, 

for President Calles has signed a decree that 
_ provides that the constitu- 

tion of 1917, which “ nation- 
alized’’ all oil and mineral 
land in Mexico, shall not 
apply to lands conceded to 
American investors before 
1917. That meets the posi- 
tion our government has 
always insisted on, and 
removes the most persistent 
and troublesome source of 





Keystone diplomatic controversy be- 
Ambassador tween the two countries. 
Morrow Our relations with Mexico 


. are now better than they 
have been for fifteen years. 


RUBBER INFLATION COLLAPSES 


HE British government has decided to give 

up its attempt to raise rubber prices by 
limiting the production of rubber from the 
British East India plantations. The restriction 
has been in force for several years, and it did 
at first considerably increase the price of rub- 
ber. Of late it has been less successful, since 
the Dutch plantations refused to reduce their 
production, and American investors began to 
plant their own trees in the Philippines and 
elsewhere. The outlook, therefore, is for cheaper 
rubber in the future. 
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An East Indian rubber plantation 











NOW for JULY! 


ROM the flaming patriotic cover painted for The Youth's 

Companion by the great artist Charles Livingston Bull 

to the last column on the last page, the July issue will 
blaze with interest for its readers. Stories of pr Mean of 
sport, of achievement—every kind of tale that will thrill you, 
interest you, amuse you—are crammed into our July pages, 
until there’s no more room for another line! Articles, too, that 
let you in on fascinating secrets you've always wanted to 
know about. @ For instance: Imagine yourself as one of four 
young people cast away on an abandoned schooner, in the 
vortex of a hurricane, and a thousand miles from port! What 
would you do? This is what Elinor and Ralph Haynes and 
David and Nancy Byrd are up against, and the story of how 
these brave young people grapple with one disaster after 
another will be ik fee you in ‘Dangerous Waters," by 
C. H. Claudy, who recently gave you that magnificent story 
of the Far North, ‘“‘The Gold He Found.’’ He has outdone 
himself in this new story, which is a full-length book com- 
plete in this one issue. @ Another famous writer, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, will give you one of the finest animal stories 
ever written. He calls it ‘When Judson Froze.’’ You are likely 
to follow Judson’s example when you come to the hair- 
raising climax with the grizzly bear, from which only good, 
hard, common sense extricates Judson in the nick of time. 
@ We will all welcome Jonathan Brooks back to The Com- 
panion next month, to hear him tell the story of how the 
‘royal and ancient’’ game of golf pretty nearly trips up Jimmy 


Byers, Jordan's hero of gridiron and diamond. @ Then, too, 
we'll welcome a new writer, Theodore Morrison, who will 
start a new series of stories about no less a character of Ameri- 
can folklore than Paul Bunyan, the doer of Things That Can 
Never Happen. @ For girls especially, Margaret Warde will 
write another fine story of K Blake and her friends at Harding 
College. Have you ever known a shy girl who needs only 
coaxing and encouragement to give her the courage her genius 
needs? K Blake knew one, and what she did for the shy one is 
beautifully told next month. @ And of course The Com- 
panion’s veteran contributor, C. A. Stephens, will have 
another genial story of the old folks in Maine. @ Articles? 
Never better. Commander Byrd writes one of the final articles 
that will appear in print before he takes off to answer the 
great challenge of the Antarctic. Never before has a magazine 
for young people been able to give you so fine, so stirring a 
series of articles as these by Commander Byrd. @ For your 
summer days at the seashore you will find an article, ‘‘Full 
Speed Ahead,"’ in which Duke Kahanamoku of Hawaii, 
greatest living exponent of the magnificent sport of surf- 
boarding, tells you exactly how he does it—and how you 
can, too. @ Better departments than ever—and a new one, 
into the bargain, to be called “The News in the Air,’’ which 
will give you every month all the inside information about 
what is happening in the great world of aviation—the first 
department of its kind ever to appear in any magazine for 
young a. @ Miscellany, The March of Science, The Y. C. 
Lab, The G. Y. C., The Children’s Pages, and all the others— 
better, if anything, than usual—will appear next month. 
@ Are you sure that you will have your own copy of this 
great issue? The edition is limited, so subscribe—now. 
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Get Into Action 
in a “B.V. D.” 


union suit and you'll see 
why it’s so favored by active 
men all over the world. 


Its fit, ease and play are 
inimitable, because they’re 
based on Exclusive features 
like the patented closed 
crotch, encircling waist- 
web, and others. All those 
features, plus “B.V.D.’s” 
unequalled wear, are in the 
boys’ and youths’ sizes, as 
well as the men’s! 


For coolness, comfort and long 
wear insist on this red woven label. 
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Youths’ Union Suit 85c the suit 
Men’s Union Suit $1.50 the suit 
Shirts and Drawers 85c the garment 
“B.V. D.” Athletic Shorts for track and gym and every- 
day wear 75c the garment. 
Shirts, Drawers, Shorts, Men’s and Youths’ Union 
Suits obtainable in fancy materials at various prices, 
Children’s Reinforced Taped Waist Suits 75c the suit. 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., N.Y. 
Sole Makers “B. V. D.” Underwear 
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TO SECURE THIS MEM- 
BERSHIP BUTTON, THE 
FIRST STEP IS TO USE 
THE COUPON BELOW 





























































B ‘teaver the courses of the Constitu- 


otherwise have been. They 
were provided with four rows 
of reef points instead of the 
three bands more customary 
in merchant practice. The 
canvas was 22 in. wide and 
varied in weight from the 18- 
ounce staysails to the 12- 
ounce royals. There were 
some thirty-odd sails in all, 
studding sails, jibs, staysails, 
spanker, and regular square 
sails. In detail they were: 


Flying jib 

Outer jib 

Fore topgallant staysail 

Fore topmast staysail SS 
Fore sail OE 
Fore topsail ” Boe 
Fore topgallant sail Ps 

Fore royal gota 


It will be seen that all spars on the fore- 
mast and mainmast carried studding sails ex- 
cept the royals. There were no studding 
sails whatever on the mizenmast. 

In order to replace spars lost in action or 
in a storm a few spare members were carried 
on the spar deck. 

The long 24-pounders of the Constitu- 
tion were cast iron, the trunions being cast 
of a piece with the gun. The carriage of elm 
ran on four solid wheels. Elevating the gun 
was accomplished by levering up the breech 
and pulling out a wedge called a ‘“‘quoin,’”’ upon 
which the breech rested. Training the weapon 
was accomplished by revolving the carriage 
laboriously with a sort of crowbar. The 
damage to the deck planking can be imag- 
ined. The recoil was taken by a heavy rope, 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


This is the coupon through which any boy 
in the world can secure for himself the un- 
paralleled advantages of membership in the 
Y. C. Lab. Clip it and mail it to the Director 
today. 
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Y. C. LAB ELECTION COUPON 
To be filled out and mailed to 


THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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AND SCIENTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER 
WITH AN ELECTION BLANK TELLING ME HOW 
TO BECOME AN AssocIATE MEMBER OF THE 
Society. 









































THE WORLD-WIDE 


Plans for “Old Ironsides’—II 


The second article on how to build a model of this 
historic ship 


By Councilor F. Alexander Magoun, S. B., S. M. 


INSTRUCTOR IN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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called a breeching, which, attached to the 
tion were reefed inaction, theareaofthe knob of the breech, was reeved through ring 
top sails was made greater than it would bolts in the carriage and then made fast to 


bolts in the ship’s side. After 
recoil the gun was run out 

she again by tackles. 
The long gun _ possessed 
one great advantage: it could 
outrange the carronade and 






iy o7 cee: if well operated had a chance 


SWAMMIARO Te BuLWARK 


of crippling the enemy before 
coming to close quarters. 

Long 24-pounders were 

wa very heavy, securing the 

maximum range possible by 

the use of a large bursting 

charge and a long barrel. 

The bore was nearly six 

NY inches in diameter; the 

length, ten feet. On a charge 

SAY vane of six pounds of powder the 

range was 1200 yards at two 


Rieke dread reee rome of | \ degrees of elevation. The gun 
Main sail ecto ran wray / | Nwesease crew numbered from six to 
Main topsail fourteen men, since under 
. si Details of mainmast and ; Beg : 
— — sail rigging various conditions portions 
Main top staysail of the crew had to be called 
Middle staysail Mizen gaff topsail away to trim sails, extinguish fires, repel 
Main royal staysail Fore studding sail boarders, etc 
Mizen topsail . Fore topmast studding sail I re ’ ; ° tale 
Mizen topgallant sail Fore topgallant studding n order that spray or rain might be kept 
— — 4 x... iis . out of the gun deck, shutters were provided 
Mizen staysal Main stu Ing sal thi Wi 
Middle staysail __ Main topmast studding sail which closed the gun port effectively. The up- 
Mizentopgallant staysail Main topgallant studding per half of the shutter could be raised by a 
Spanker sail cord passing inboard through a hole above 


the port. The lower half could easily be 
pushed down from within, or drawn up 
again by another cord. Hooks secured the 
two halves in the closed position. Two 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 306] 
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Section at mainmast, looking forward 
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The Honors List for June 


A regular new feature of the 


Lab. Follow it: it means an 


award in cash to every boy whose project is published 


bien 
1. Member Sager’s project 


HE Y. C. Lab exists not only to present 
helpful projects to boys. Even more im- 
portant is the means it supplies through 
which ingenious boys the world over receive 
cash awards and 
national recogni- 
tion for their in- 
genuity and abil- 
ity. Every boy 
whose name ap- 
pears in this col- 
umn this month 
is receiving a cash 
award for the in- 
genious project 
which is __ illus- 
trated. If you 
would like a simi- 
2. Member Zink’s lar honor and a 
project similar prize, you 

should study this 

department and submit to the Director of 
the Lab a project which will be worthy of 
this distinction. Here is the roll call for June. 
Member Paut SAGER (14) of Coleman, 













3. Member Pearson’s project 


Wis., receives a cash award of $2.00 for a 
model fire truck shown in Picture 1. The 
truck is 43” long, with a wheel base of 2614”. 
The extension ladders, operated by hand 
crank, can be 
raised to a height 
of 4’. Member 
TURNER ZINK (14) 
of Murdock, Neb., 
receives a $2.00 
award for the 
pushmobile racer 
shown in Picture 
2. The wheel base 
of the racer is 28’, 
but its overall 
length is 84’’, due 
to the long tor- 
pedo stern which 
Member Zink con- 
Git structed from bar- 

wes rel staves. The 
_ hems * project through 


4. Member Mullen’s which Member 


project JOHN PEARSON 

(18) of West 

Branch, Iowa, wins an award is particularly 
meritorious. It is the excellent model of an 
Erie Railroad passenger locomotive, shown 
in Picture 3. The overall length of this 


5. Member Clayton’s project : 


model is 5034’. It is complete with head- 
light, bell, tanks, air pump, sand pipe, driv- 
ing-wheel springs, couplers, throttle, fire 
door, air-brake control and dials. There is 
an automatic stop device in the tender, 
although the engine is not a working model, 
being made throughout of soft white pine. 


» and the track is 50’ 


~ ately, Member 


Member Pearson estimates the cost of the 


engine at about $1.25 for materials. The 


design of his valve mechanism is not 
entirely accurate. 
The project of 
Member CHARLES 
L. MULLEN (16), 
Glendale, Ohio, isa 
roller-coaster. The 
track and the cush- 
ioned car are visible 
in Picture 4. The 
coaster is 5’ high, 


long. Appropri- 


Mullen has named 
his project ‘‘The 
Blue Streak.’’ 6. ber Sharp's 
Member GRAHAM “5 ad 
CLAYTON, JR. (15) 

of Roanoke, Va., is the constructor of the 
splendid working model of a _ cargo 
steamer shown in Picture 5. It was built 
from a solid block of white pine and is 












ae 

7. Member Cramer’s project 
equipped with a two-cylinder steam engine 
and boiler. Member Clayton constructed 
the engine from machined castings. The 
vessel is lined with 
asbestos to prevent 
fire. An unusual 
project brings an 
award to Member 
Howarp SHARP (16) 
of Easton, Pa. (Pic- 
ture 6.) It consists of 
a plaque made of 
LePage’s Gesso, the 
subject being taken 
from a cover design 
some time ago pub- 
lished by The Youth’s Companion. One of 
the finest projects received in recent months 
is that of Member RONALD CRAMER (18) of 





8. Member Metzger’s 
project 


9. Member Loomie’s project 
Canton, Ohio, who has completed a splendid 


replica of ‘‘Cinderella,’’ a rebuilt Ford con- 
structed after plans supplied by the Y. C. 


10. Member Campbell's project 


Lab. Hearty congratulations go to Member 
Cramer in addition to his award. See 
[conTINUED ON PAGE 306 ] 


11. Member Jewett’s project 
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& MODERN RADIO & 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor James K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Instructor in 
Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth's Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. It will be 
necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope 


Echo Signals and. Fading 


in operating over great distances on quite 
short wavelengths, between 10 and 100 
meters, indicate that some path for radio waves 
must exist, other than a path along the surface 
of the earth. Two effects bring us to this con- 
clusion. The first is ‘‘fading,’’ which is easily 


Ti: experiences which have been gained 






explained, if we assume that there 
are two or more paths for the 
waves to travel in going between 
the transmitter and the receiver. 
The second effect is that of the 
extreme distances which may be 
successfully covered by means of 
very low-powered transmitters 
when using short waves. This 
points out the probable existence : 
of a path over which the waves travel with very 
little loss of energy. For the short waves the 
loss in energy along the surface of the earth is 
quite considerable, so that we are brought to 
the idea of a path high in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, where there are no obstructions 
to absorb energy from the waves. 

In order that waves may travel between two 
points on the earth’s surface, and yet pass 
through the upper layers of the atmosphere, it 
is necessary that the waves be bent over so 
that they may return to earth. Without going 
into the details of why this should be so, let us 
consider what effects would be produced. 

In Fig. 4 I have drawn a representation of 
a part of the earth with a transmitter at the 
point S. Let us assume that this transmitter 
will send out waves of the same energy in all the 
directions between the horizon and the zenith. 
For a path which leaves the transmitter close 
to the ground, the waves move out in nearly a 
Straight line until they reach the refracting 
layer, where they are bent over so that they 
return to earth. This is indicated in the figure 
by the path S, M, A. 

Now, if we follow a path which starts slightly 
up into the air at the transmitter, instead of 
toward the horizon, such as S, N, B, we find 
that as the angle at which the path from the 
transmitter starts is increased the end of the 
path comes in toward the transmitter, until a 
certain angle, called the “‘critical angle’’ is 
reached. Then the end of the path starts to 
move away from the transmitter again, and 
further increases in the angle of transmission 
cause the end of the path to move farther and 
farther away from the sending station. 

If we follow out some of the paths for greater 
and greater angles of transmission, we find that 
for angles just above the critical angle the 
paths such as S, QO, E and S, R, F are followed. 
As the angle is still further increased, the bend- 
ing of the ray becomes less and less, so that the 
path stays in the upper layer for a greater and 
greater distance before it becomes bent suffi- 
ciently to return to earth. When the angle is 
great enough, the path is not bent enough for 
the wave to return to earth in the space of the 
diagram, as indicated by S, T, G. This wave 
might travel completely around the world 
betore being bent enough toreturn to the earth’s 
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surface. As a matter of fact, photographic 
records have been made of signals which appear 
to have traveled not only once around the 
earth, but even two and three times. If the 


angle of transmission is still further increased, ’ 


the ray is not bent enough to return to the 
earth at all but follows the course of S, U, H. 

Experiments carried out in Washington, 
D. C., on about 75 meters showed definite 
evidence of a refracted wave, even though the 
receiver was located only seven miles from the 
transmitter. First the receiver equipment was 
set up very near the trans- 
mitter, and a record of the 
shape of the transmitter 
signal wave was obtained. 
The transmitter was ad- 
justed until this record ap- 
peared as in Fig. 5—a smooth 
curve. The receiver equip- 
ment was then moved to a 
point seven miles from the 
transmitter and the record 
taken again. At this point 
the record was no longer 
smooth, but appeared as 
shown in Fig. 6, a small 
“hump” appearing on one 
side of the curve. This small 
hump was caused by a wave 
which went up nearly one 
hundred miles into the at- 
mosphere, bent over’ and 
returned to earth within 
seven miles of the transmit- 
ter. 

In transoceanic telegraphy 
by short waves automatic 
transmitters and receivers are used, in order 
that very high-speed working may be accom- 
plished. One form of receiver records the 
vibrations of a spot of light over a photographic 
film, the record on the film appearing as shown 
in the upper line of Fig. 7, where the code 
letter ‘‘B”’ is indicated. This would be the rec- 
ord of normal transmission and _ reception 
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across the ocean. Now, if a wave from the trans- 
mitter should go clear around the world, in the 
reverse direction from that which gives the 
shortest distance between transmitter and 
receiver, the signal produced by this wave 
would be about one tenth of a second later in 
arriving at the receiver than the signal pro- 
duced by the wave traveling over the shorter 
path. This “long way around” signal, or 
“echo” signal, would then arrive at the re- 
ceiver as shown in the second line of the figure. 
At the receiver, however, both of these waves 
would produce their effects, so that the actual 
record would appear as shown in the bottom 
line of the diagram—which is a combination of 
both effects. 

The “echo” signal, traveling so much farther 
than the direct signal, would be very much 
weaker, but still strong enough to produce a 
noticeable effect. Under certain circumstances, 
these echo signals cause a great deal of interfer- 
ence in long-distance telegraphy, and special 
means must be taken to cut them out of the 
receiver. Records of this type give evidence of 
“echo” signals which not only go the long way 
around but circle the earth once, twice, or even 
three times—incredible though this may seem 
to anyone not versed in the peculiarities of 
radio waves. 

To those amateurs who would like to listen 
for such effects, [ suggest that they listen to the 
signals of WIK, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
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21.6 meters, POF, Nauen, Germany, on 16 
meters, or WTT, New Brunswick, N. J., on 15.9 
meters, in the late afternoon or early evening. 
When conditions are right, the ‘“‘echo"” signais 
may be-heard as faint ‘‘tails’’ on all of the letters 
of the code. 
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in a lifetime 


Choosing a razor is like joining a college fra- 
ternity or getting married—it’s something you do 


oncein a lifetime and should not have to doagain. 


















































CAVALIER. A Complete Shaving Outfit in Genuine Leather Case. Razor, 
Blade Box and Soap and Brush Containers brocaded in beautiful design 
and heavily gold plated. Initials hand engraved on various pieces and stamp- 
ed on case. With Ten Gillette Blades (twenty shaving edges) .. . $25.00. 


Eight out of ten men in America “marry” a 
good, even-tempered Gillette and stay married 
for a lifetime of smooth, successful shaves. . . 
ten different models priced from $5 to 


$75... one of them is exactly your type. 
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RUSSELL JENNINGS BITS 


Thirteen standard bits in- 
creasing in size by sixteenths 
from % inch to 1 inch, in hand- 
some hardwood three-section 
box. Same set in canvas roll if 
preferred. 

Russell Jennings bits are rec- 
ognized everywhere as stand- 
ard. They are quick-boring, 
clean cutting, and true to size. 

Adapted to every kind of bor- 





OTR ing operation. Used and sold 

Standard everywhere. They come in sets 
double of 7, 9, 11 and 13. In hardwood 
thread case or roll. 


screw point They will give you a lifetime 


of satisfied service. 


Ask your hardware dealer 
to show you the 
RUSSELL JENNINGS 
BITS 
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KIMBALL AUTO 
Station C, Box 1362 ’ 


SLEEP IN YOUR CAR 


The ‘‘KIMBALL BED”’ 


A REAL SPRING BED that fits right in your 
car out of sight when not in use. A six-foot bed 


money. Weather or insects make no difference 


Quuneed and sold for $18.50 complete, delivered 


for ALL MAKES of coaches 
and coupes 


you can enjoy the comfort of home sleeping 
protection in your own car and you save 


Beds for sedans at same price 


BED COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Caticura Comfort 
For Aching Feet 


cura Soap, followed by a light 
application of Cuticura Ointment, 
gently rubbed in, is most comfort- 
ing. Cuticura Talcum dusted on 
the feet is cooling and refreshing. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 60c. Talcum 25c. Sold every- 
where. — 5 x free. Address : “Cuticura Labor- 


For tired, irritated, burning feet 
bath with warm water and Cuti- 


po in Shaving Stick 25c. 











World’s 

best makes—Under- 

wood, Seer. 6 Oliver— 
prices are almost half, 


2a 


All late models, ow CUAHAN rebuilt and re- 
finished brand mg te TEED — — 


YEA) RI : 
ry machines in mul colors. Get our Ptarect-te- youessy Am 
ment plan and 10-day free trial offer. Limited time, so write 


International Typewriter Ex., 186W. Lake St. Dept. 637. Chicago 








Model Sailing Yachts 


CONSTRUCTION SETS that any boy 
can put together. The only tools required 
to assemble these sets are hammer and 

sand-paper. See TX furnished but 
paint. wy to $3.50 5.00; 36’, $7.50. 

Send 25c ‘(coin)’ for descriptive "folders 
and I will send free full instructions for 
building an ‘* model complete for 
95 cents; or write for circular. 


A. C. CULVER 
4615 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 


Travel— See Your Country 
Many Government Jobs Open to Boys—Men 18 u 
Common Education Usually Sufficient 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
POSTAL CLERKS 9158 TO $225 MONTH 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 


Franklin Institute, Dept. D-226, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: Rush to me, Nine charge, copy of 32-page 

book, “‘“How to S. Government Jobs,"’ with 

| sample coaching, fists, ‘of positions obtainable and 
full particulars telling how to get them. 
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Plans for “Old 


round glass ports in the upper half of the 
shutter allowed the admission of light when 
the weather conditions made it desirable to 
exclude wind or water. 

The carronade—so called because it was 
first made at Carron, Scotland, in 1774— 
was a much lighter 


Tue Youtu’s COMPANION 


The Y. C. Lab—Continued 


Ironsides’—II 
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Hull replaced them with 32-pound car- 
ronades. 

In 1907 extensive repairs were made on 
the interior and rigging of the Constitution, 
but it was deemed unsafe to dock her. New 
cannon were cast, the battery on the spar 

deck being mistak- 





gun, throwing a 
heavy missile for a 
shorter distance. It 
had no_ trunions, 
but was secured to 
a sliding piece of 
timber by lugs on 
its under side. A 
bolt which ran along 
a slot in the car- 
riage kept this tim- 
ber in place. 
Elevation was ac- 
complished as with 
the long gun by 
means of a quoin, or 
wedge. A 32-pound 
carronade measured 
from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 
8 in. long with a 
6% in. bore, weighed 
about two thousand 
pounds, fired a 32- 
pound shot with 2 
pounds, 10 ounces 
of powder, and in 
extreme necessity 
could be worked by 
as few as two men. 
The range with one 
degree of elevation 
was 380 yards. 

The first battery 
installed on the 
Constitution con- 
sisted of twenty- 
eight long 24-pound- 
ers on the gun deck 
and ten long 12- 

pounders on the 
coat deck. These 
guns were made in 
England, the main 
deck battery serv- 
ing in 1812 against 


Allen gives us for 


countries, too. 


and racing. 





THE LAB IS ON THE 
COVER! 


Turn again, Lab Members, to the 
beautiful painting which Courtney 


Youth’s Companion this month. He 
has paid you the high compliment of 
selecting your boat for his picture— 
for this is a painting from life of the 
world-famous straight-sided knock- 
about “Buccaneer,” 
Y. C. Lab by Mr. John G. Alden of 
“Malabar” fame, and supplied to you 
in knock-down form by our Lab as- 
sociates, the Brooks Boat Company of 
Saginaw, Mich. These staunch and 
speedy boats have been built all over 
the United States and in seven foreign 


All racing skippers among our Mem- 
bers will rejoice in the painting because 
it shows that a small boat, on the star- 
board tack, has right of way over the 
biggest boat. An interesting article, 
soon to appear, will give you all the 
essential details of small-boat ‘sailing 


Meanwhile, have you started to 
build your boat? You can do it, at a 
saving of not less than $100 under 
average shipyard prices, by building 
from knock-down parts. Whether you 
are interested in sailboats or motor- 
boats, get ready now to be the skipper 
of your own ship this summer by writ- 
ing for catalogue of knock-down boats. 
Lose no time; every day counts. Ad- 
dress The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 
Arlington St., Boston. 


enly made similar 
to the cannon on 
the gun deck. The 
henhouse-like struc- 
ture which had cov- 
ered her top sides 
during her days as 
a receiving ship was 
removed, new masts 
and spars and a 
caulked deck re- 
placing shingles and 
clapboards and win- 
dow panes. Part of 
her former glory 

was restored for a 
time. 

At noon on June 
16, 1927, flying the 
flags of 1812 from 
her stub masts, she 
was dry-docked in 
the same dock, fac- 
ing Bunker Hill 
Monument, which 
she had been the 
first to enter almost 
exactly nirety-four 
years earlier. Every 
precaution was 
taken that she 
should not fall apart 
in the process. Over 
two hundred _in- 
ternal shores were 
erected. Steel cables 
made a truss to 
stiffen her bow and 
stern. Special slid- 
ing cradles provided 
a surface for her to 
rest upon. Three 
divers had given 
her hull a minute 


the cover of The 


designed for the 








the country which 
had manufactured 
it. Preble altered the spar-deck -battery in 
1804 by the addition of six 24-pounders 
which he used against Tripoli. This battery 
was the basis of her rating as a 44-gun 
frigate. Later 42-pound carronades were 
substituted, but, since they were too heavy, 


The Honors 


Picture 7. Member BRucE M. METZGER (13) of 
Middletown, Pa., is shown in Picture 8 with 
a model of Lindbergh's “Spirit of St. Louis” 
which brings him his award. Junior among 
those represented this month is Member 
ALLEN M. Loomis (10) of Rushville, N. Y., 
who, with remarkable ability, particularly for 
one of his years, has designed, constructed and 
described the float shown in Picture 9. It is 
made of two Ford-car gas tanks. The project of 
Member ALtvin CAMPBELL (17) of Burdett, 
Alberta, Can., recipient of many previous Lab 
honors, is an engine and threshing machine con- 
structed of materials from an Erector set as 
shown in Picture 10. A Big Giant steam engine 


inspection. 
Now the Con- 
stitution is to be 


restored and fitted out exactly as she was in 
1812, so far as funds, materials and ex- 
haustive research make possible. When the 
work is completed about twelve per cent of 
ery original material will still remain in her 


List for June 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 304 ] 


which he won from a Youth's Companion sub- 
scription contest furnishes power. Picture 11 
shows the remarkable tractor built by Member 
Howarp Jewett (20) of Berkshire, N. Y. His 
project is all the more remarkable when it is 
known that Member Jewett constructed his 
tractor out of a Ford for which he paid $15.00 
and a discarded potato digger which cost him 
nothing. 

All Lab Members will, we know, welcome the 
new opportunities which the Honors List de- 
partment makes possible to them. If you are 
anxious for the honor of inclusion, send a new 
project to the Director without delay. Merit 
will have quick recognition. 





Competitors: how are your projects 
getting along? Registration in the Y. 
Lab’s contest which offers to two boys 
the magnificent opportunity of four 
years’ education at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, beginning this fall, 
is now closed, and the hundreds of eli- 
gible applicants should now be hard at 
work on their projects. Three projects 
indicating ingenuity, skill and p same 
and ability to do original work in some 
branch of junior engineering or construc- 
tion must be sent to Lab Headquarters 
by August 15. Between the time that you 
read these words and the time when 
projects will be due, you will have about 
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The Lab's Great Scholarship Offer 


ten weeks in which to complete your 
work. They are precious weeks, so use 
them carefully to the end that they may 
bring you one of the finest opportunities 
ever offered by anyone to boys in the 
United States or Canada. Some idea of 
the amazing ingenuity and skill of Y. C. 
Lab Members is indicated by the proj- 
ects published this month on page 304, 
under the title of “The Honors List for 
June.” Many ideas will be suggested by 
them, and many more will occur to a 
boy worthy of the honor which The 
Youth’s Companion offers him. Con- 
sult Headquarters on any problems you 
may have. 
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for Minor Cuts and 


bruises —" / I’m not a bit surprised to learn that she 

| didn’t ‘ protect’ me as she promised. But the 
tower really ought to have come down, you 

| know. It made a beautiful building so ugly 
that your father told me it was driving him 
mad. So I thought it would be nice to let Mr. 

| Tilman use his influence to get it down and 

| pay for the work himself.” 

; ‘But the pearl, Gilbert?” Blanche gasped. 

Gilbert’s dark eyes fixed themselves on 

her meaningly, though she could not read his 
thoughts. 

“They won’t find the pearl,”’ he said, softly. 
|‘They won't find it, because the pearl 
| never was hidden in the tower. Luella Clay 
| has got the pearl!” 

At this announcement, so softly uttered, 

le -s | the Morgans were so astonished, so excited 
Cleansing wat fewer oe ce for some time they 
. } . could not talk straight. 

soothing Finally Frank recovered his wits enough 
to ask, ‘‘How do you know?” 

| “TI just put myself in the place of that 
desperate man on the tower roof; and I asked 





Atall 
druggists ,= 


25 ad 


Absorbine Jr 


Oh boy! a 
Get this machine for your shop 


Make things faster and better with 
this Parks Manual Trainer combina- 
tion 11-inch band saw and 11-in. 
wood lathe. Learn to make and sell 
radio cabinets, tabourets, phone 
stands, gate-leg and end- 
tables, magazine racks. 
It’s easy, quick work, 
and lots of fun if you have 
this machine. 

















$35 The trapdoor of the tower opened 
without and Gilbert Kent emerged 


motor 
myself where I would hide a pearl of great 
price if I had one. In the masonry? No— 
sooner or later the tower would be pulled 
to pieces in the search for the pearl. If I 
had been on a ship, I would have dropped it 
Talk to your father about it and write quickly for the over the side, to be lost forever in the sea. 
seeananetimeetapensee But that was impossible. I could not cast it 

pos — Woodworking Machine ray to the raging mob who howled for my blood 
ED ee Cincinnati, Ohio | | from the square. I decided, finally, that the 

— . ideal way to hide it would be to tie it to an 


INDYTYPE AIRPLANE acrow and choot it far over the heads. The 


white men had no use for arrows; even if one 
SPECIAL 
SCALE POST 
AMODEL 
er. Ver: s 1. 

















of them found my shaft, the secret would be 
safe.”’ 

“But we haven’t got the arrow,’’ objected 
Frank. ‘“‘We can't find it now, after all these 
years.” 

Gilbert smiled. “‘I have seen it once be- 
| fore,”’ he said, ‘‘and we can all see it in ten 
| minutes, if we choose. | think we should ask 
your father to go with us, and Mr. Tully, the 
Indian.” 

“Gil,”’ said Frank, ‘‘were the Tilmans 
going to give you half the reward, if they 
|} MODEL AIRCRAFT CO., Box C, Chillicothe, Ohio found the pearl?”’ 

Gua B k i Fo gag rr = pears 
ut 1 ad been at all interest woulc 

Yanteed to fly- or Money ac have made Mr. Tilman put it into writing 

and sign it. But it didn’t matter—I knew 
there wasn’t any pear! in the tower for them 


W to find.” 

A NE hobby one -, But if vou do find ~ ee now,” aad 
31z a. extainiy 1 Age 

LEATHERCRAPFT | |tesstiisicrevaas” nt Be * 


Gilbert's dark eyes flashed. ‘“‘Do you know 
me so little,”” he asked, ‘‘that you really sup- 
pose I would take money away from a poor 
dressmaker and a crippled girl?”’ 











Lots of fun making beautiful, useful articles and 
novelties of leather. Book covers, pocketbooks, 
waste baskets, bags, belts — everybody in the 
family will find something they'll want to make. 
Complete, easy-ta-follow patterns — tools and 


SEE ee Se ew Se | H°* strode away, leaving the three 
Send this advertisement with 10c for the 96- | Morgans looking both surprised and 
Page Leathercraft book that tells all about } crestfallen. Thev saw him speak to 

leather working at home — and how to start in. <a. 6 hag . 
| the stolid-faced Indian, who was watching 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO. | operations on the stone heap. Then the 
WORCESTER, MASS. | Indian, with a grunt of surprise, turned to 

i follow him. 

“Now,” called Gilbert, “if you will get 
your father to come,—and perhaps the 
Mayor, too, or some other officer of the 
town,—I will try to show you the long-lost 
amulet of the Cherokees.” 

After Mrs. Clay had admitted her unex- 
* pected callers, finding chairs as best she 
ea Ro ee NCI Blovcies. could for such a large party, Mr. Morgari 


CYCLE CO. Dept. C50 cHIcaco Nk said that Gilbert Kent had important news 
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THE INDIAN AMULET | 
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for her. And Gilbert stood up, feeling ill at | 
ease because so many eyes were on him. | 

“You were kind enough, Mrs. Clay,’ | 
he began, ‘‘to let me see the ancient Indian | 
arrow that your father owned for so many 
years. May I see it again? Thank you.” 

He took the arrow into his hand, and | 
gently unbound a lumpy buckskin binding | 
that fastened the stone head to the shaft. | 
Then, ceasing this operation before it was} 
quite finished, he added: ‘Mr. Tully is a 
collector of Indian antiquities. Would you be 
willing to sell this arrow to him?” 

“Why—why—” said the poor lady in as- 
tonishment, hardly knowing what to answer. 
She knew the arrow was worthless, except as 
a curiosity, but if she could get even a 
dollar for it she could buy Luella a Christ- 
mas present. Her pale cheeks turned pink. 
“What would he give for it?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” replied Gil- 
bert, so calmly that Mrs. Clay believed him, 
and her mouth—for the first time in her life 
—fell open. ‘‘You see,’’ continued Gilbert, 
“your daughter, Luella, 
told me some time ago 
that this was the last 
arrow shot by the dying 
Indian from the court- 
house tower, and it carried 
with it—see!”’ 

He unwound the last 
wrapping of buckskin, and 
something rolled into his 
hand. He held out his 
hand, and on the palm! 
lay a glowing pearl—a |} 
pearl so large, so strangely | 
shaped, that every be- | 
holder gasped. Its shape was almost that of | 
a human figure. The stolid Indian, who had | 
come so far to search for it, stepped forward | 
with a loud exclamation of pleasure and sur- 
prise. For, while a jeweler might not have | 
valued the pearl at more than a fraction of 
the reward that was offered for it, the rich 
Indian prized it as the legendary amulet of 
his tribe. Out of his pocket, as if by magic, 
came his checkbook and fountain pen. 

Mrs. Clay could only express her willing- 
ness by nodding her head. The check was 
made out, and the Indian went away with 
the Mayor and Major Morgan, into whose 
keeping the pearl was intrusted until the 
check could be cashed. But this would be a 
matter of only a few minutes—for the Indian 
had already deposited in the Monkshood 
bank the full amount of the reward. Soon 
Major Morgan returned with a passbook from 
the bank, made out in Mrs. Clay’s name, 
showing a $15,000 deposit to her credit. 

Mrs. Clay clasped the book. This money, 
with the help of her skillful needle, would 
more than supply all her modest needs. 


"Teor news that the pearl had been dis- 





covered and delivered to the Indian 

spread like a forest fire. It reached the 
Tilmans while they were still poking around 
in their worthless pile of stones. Mr. Tilman 
and Roberta heard the news with outward 
resignation, trying to seem calm. 

Blanche and Nancy went about without 
stopping all day long; and they were tired 
when they walked home in the dusk. But 
the first sight of the gleaming windows of 
their old Cherokee house revived them, and 
the closer they came the higher their spirits 
rose. As they opened the front door they 
stepped into a scene they were never to for- 
get. For this first Christmas at home, Mrs. 
Morgan had spared no pains to decorate the 
house with Christmas greens. Big wreaths | 
hung in each window, and one of them en- | 
circled the scratches on the glass, where the 
words of “Home, Sweet Home’’ were now | 
framed in the heart of a holly wreath. 

“Come in, girls, and shut the door,” called 
Frank from the foot of a stepladder on the} 
top of which Gilbert Kent stood, “I’m trying 
to teach Gilbert how to decorate a Christ- | 
mas tree. You might be a help.” | 

“I think,” said Blanche, “that Gilbert | 
doesn’t need any help from us. He is the | 
first person ever to beat Roberta Tilman at | 
her own game, making her do his will when she | 
thought he was doing hers. We've been look- | 
ing for Indian treasures ever since we came to | 
live in this old Indian house, but I know 
now that we've had one with us all the time | 
in the person of Gilbert Kent!” 

And this compliment flustered Gilbert 
so much that he fell off the stepladder | 
and during the rest of the evening was 
entirely hilarious. 

THE END | 














\hop 


Inexperienced file 
users sometimes 
make the mistake 
of using the same 
file for work on 
both wood and 


This is not good 
shop practice. 


For filing jobs on 
wood, such 
rounding corners 
and other places 
where a plane 
would not fit, use a 
Nicholson Cabinet 
File or a Nicholson 
Wood Rasp—these 
are especially de- 
signed for this 


The little time it 
takes to switch files 
will be more than 
offset by the cut- 
ing speed of Nich- 
olson Files. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 
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The letters, G. Y. 6m 
signify “Girls of The 


Youth’s Companion. “ef 





This is our key- 
stone pin of gold 
and blue 





The G. 


Y. C. 


A CLUB FOR GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Directed by Helen F erris and Our ‘Active Members 


Our aim: greater 
knowledge, skill and 
happiness through en- 





terprises which 
lead to successful 


achievements 











DIMES 


nto 


And girls who have learned how to make them grow {| 


HAT girl hasn’t a dream about do- 

ing something or having something 

if only—if only—she could earn the 
money for it? Perhaps it is a big dream like a 
college education or a trip. Or perhaps it is a 
near-by dream for a new dress or a new desk 
for your room or some books—you know 
what it is, but no one else does. 

Almost more than in anything else, I 
think, I am interested in girls who have 
dreams and who are making them come true 
—girls who look about them for ways by 
which they can earn money, and who choose 
from the various possibilities that special 
thing which each can do best. The girls 
whose stories you find here are girls like this. 


Peggy Taught Dancing 


My friend Peggy often wonders what she 
would be doing if she hadn’t gone past the 
kindergarten room that day. The children 
were rehearsing an elves’ dance, and Peggy 
stopped to watch. It was warm, and the 
teacher was tired. Impulsively, Peggy 
walked over to the teacher and said, ‘‘I’ll 
help.” The teacher accepted her offer grate- 
fully, and soon the children were following 
Peggy around the room. “I'd love to help 
with the next rehearsal, too,’’ Peggy told the 
teacher. 

“‘And I would love to have you, my dear,” 
the teacher replied. 

The elves’ dance was a great success, but 
before that the teacher herself had suggested 
something to Peggy. ‘‘Children like you,” 
she said. ‘‘Why don’t you start a dancing 
class for these children? You could plan on 
ten lessons, say, at a dollar apiece. You 
would need a pianist, whom you would have 
to pay. But I feel sure you could get permis- 
sion to use the assembly room of the school.” 

Peggy was by no means certain that the 
mothers would send their children to her 
class. But she took the list and decided to 


DOLLARS 


call upon one mother, at least. ‘‘The very 
thing!’ declared Mrs. Bryson. 

So Peggy went on to the next mother, 
and the next. And almost before she knew 
it she had enough children to start her 
class. The principal of the school gave her 
the use of the assembly room once a week, 
and a senior was pleased to earn two 
dollars a session for furnishing the music. 

Peggy was fifteen when she started her 
class. For three years, until she went away 
to college, she continued with it. But more 
important, even, than her bank account 
was her discovery that she had a real gift 
for working with small children. It was a dis- 
covery which later helped her in deciding 
what work she wished to enter. 


Susan the Hostess's Delight 


Susan never knew whether she herself dis- 
covered the plan, or whether her mother did, 
or Mrs. Black, their neighbor. It was Susan’s 
mother, certainly, who showed Susan how to 
serve at the table, in just the right way. But 
it was Susan who learned, and Mrs. Black 
who invited her. 

For this is what happened. One afternoon, 
when her mother was entertaining her club, 
Susan acted as waitress at refreshment time. 
She had such fun passing the salad that Mrs. 
Black asked, ‘‘Do you really enjoy this, 
Susan?” 

“‘Oh, yes,’’ smiled Susan. 

When the others left, Mrs. Black lingered. 
“‘Susan,’’ she said, “‘I wonder whether you 
would help me with my party next week? I 
shall be glad to pay you.” 

Susan looked at her mother, for Mrs. 
Black’s party was to be an evening mas- 
querade. Susan’s mother smiled. ‘It is Fri- 
day night, dear. Yes, I think you may do it.” 

That was the start of what seemed to 
Susan an endless chain. Someone at Mrs. 
Black’s party asked for help at her party the 









1. Write on one side of the paper only. 
sheet. 
length. 


by midnight, July 15, 1928 





eAnnouncing our latest G. Y. C. contest 


“How I Earn Money’ 


‘THIS national contest is open to every girl who 

reads The Youth’s Companion, and who has 
earned money of her own. The G. Y. C. will pay fif- 
teen dollars to the girl who writes the best letter on ‘‘How I 
Earn Money,” and who mails it to Hazel Grey by midnight, 
July 15, 1928; ten dollars for the second-best letter; five 
dollars for the third-best. 


WHAT TO WRITE ABOUT 


Tell how you happened to choose that particular way to earn money, just 
what you did, whether you would do it again—if not, why. Describe your 
difficulties as well as your successes. Tell how you decided what to charge for 
your services or for the articles you made, according to what you did. Be frank 
about whether you think it was the best thing you could have chosen. Tell what 
you are planning for the future—whether to continue with the same plan and 
improve upon it, or whether to drop it—and if so, why. 
Tell what you are doing with the money you earned. 
In other words, make your letter one which will be 
helpful to other girls. Miss Teresa Fitzpatrick, G. Y. C. 
Business Adviser, will be judge of the contest. 


AND REMEMBER TO 


2. Place your name, age and address at the top of the first 
3. Make your letter not more than five hundred words in 


4. Mail it to Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., 


















DRAWN BY HARRIET 
MONCURE 


following week; someone at that party asked 
—and so on until Susan had as many engage- 
ments as she could fit in with her school work. 


Geraldine’ s Chocolate-Mine 


Geraldine, another friend of mine, discov- 
ered her plan when she was convalescing 
from illness. She was able to be up, but the 
doctor had said that she must not return to 
school until the following fall. Her school was 
across the street from her home, and she 
used tosit disconsolately watching her friends. 

One day one of the girls said, ‘I wish I 
could go home to lunch for some hot food.” 
This gave Geraldine an idea. Why not serve 
hot chocolate to a few of the girls every day? 
She liked to cook and did it well. When she 
and her. mother spoke to the doctor about 
the plan, he replied, ‘“‘A good idea, if you 
don’t attempt too much at first.” 

Geraldine obtained permission from the 
school principal to serve chocolate there. She 
made it in her own kitchen, carrying it, 
steaming hot, across to the school. Geraldine 
and her mother calculated the cost of the 
materials going into the chocolate, added the 
value of Geraldine’s work, and decided that 
fifteen cents for chocolate with whipped 
cream, ten cents without, would bea fair price. 

At first Geraldine used all her money to 
purchase supplies. Next, she needed more 
cups and saucers and spoons. These she 
bought from the money she took in, at 
the same time openinga bank account. As the 
weeks went by she felt stronger, so when the 
demand came for sandwiches and chocolate 
cake, these were added to the menu. And 
when vacation came, she received two offers 
to assist in near-by tea rooms. 


Alice's Current Events Club 


One day Alice was talking with a friend of 
her grandmother’s. In the course of the con- 
versation, it developed that the old lady 
knew very little of what was happening 
because no one in the family had time to read 
to her. Now Alice read the papers regularly 
to get topics for her Current Events Club at 
school. Why not read aloud to Mrs. Kay 
while she was doing her own lesson? Mrs. 
Kay was greatly pleased with Alice’s idea, 
but would accept her offer only on condition 
that she pay twenty-five cents an hour. It 
happened that Alice wanted a pair of skates 
—so she closed the bargain. 

Hazel Grey has given me many letters 
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which you have written her about your own 
money-earning adventures. There are the 
twins, Marguerite and Marjorie Wilson of 
Exira, Iowa, who, when the music teacher of 
their town went away, gave music lessons for 
small children at fifty cents an hour. There is 
Esther Davis of Phelps, N. Y., who helped 
her aunt, a teacher, in sorting papers and 
entering grades on record sheets. There is 
Frances Benham, Perryvale, Alberta, Can., 
who evolved a new idea for party favors. 


Columns and Cucumbers 


Carol McNeely of Dubuque, Iowa, ob- 
tained a summer-time position on the staff of 
a local newspaper, writing a weekly column 
of personal news items for the editor. Mary 
Porter of Washington, Pa., whose father 
keeps bees, ran a honey stand, which she 
helped build, on a highway and sold honey to 
motor parties. Doris Barlow and her sister, 
in Sugar Grove, Pa., raised popcorn because 
they discovered a local demand: Alice Rosse 
and her sister in Waterford, Ontario, raised 
cucumbers for a near-by pickle factory. | 

And there is a long list of G. Y. C. girls 
who are earning money in splendid ways— 
by helping their mothers at home, doing the 
mending, the cleaning, the sewing; girls who 
have developed some specialty such as cake, 

ie, candy—even potato salad or other dish, 
or which they rat orders for Sunday sup- 
pers or luncheons; girls who take care of 
little children, who serve at parties; girls who 
raise chickens, ducks, pigs; girls who have 
their own gardens; girls who plant straw- 
berries, tomatoes, potatoes for their fathers 
or for their neighbors. ; 

For the girl who is interested in earning 
money, there is no nice little set of rules by 
which she may make her own plans. Each 
girl must find the way for herself. What is 
there which really needs doing where you 
live? In what are you most interested? 
Which will be most valuable to you, from th» 
point both of experience and of the money 
you can earn? The girl who answers these 
questions will find her own opportunity. 

HELEN Ferris 


P. S.—The G. Y. C. has now gathered 4 
special list of money-making suggestions which 
we shall be happy to send to every girl who 
incloses a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
with her request. And next month, on this 
page, because you have asked for it, you will 
jind a page of novelty gifts. .. I. 
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Treasure Chests and the Pleiades Club 


WANT to introduce 

the first G. Y. C. 
Branch Club to be 
elected to contributing 
membership, the Plei- 
ades Club of Parkdale, 
Ore., all in the same ; 
family. To earn our highest honor, they sent in 
records of their achievements; they won publi- 
cation prizes for letters published here, the 
Treasure Chest, places in our cooking contest; 
and for one year they kept a G. Y. C. diary of 
achievements. 

The Pleiades Club show real teamwork. 
Their secretary, Esther, writes in the diary, 
“We never do anything by ones.” The older 
girls share responsibility for the care of the 
younger members of the family. Even the 
smallest girl has her part in the work of their 
home. During the year the girls prepared meals 
and preserved fruit (and Gertrude, who is thir- 
teen, can already make delicious pumpkin 
pies); varnished the living-room floor; painted 
an old bedroom set to look like new; made 
curtains for the living-room, crocheted rugs, 
and lots beside. And every dress worn by the 
girls in the photograph was made by one of 
them. 

The Pleiades Members watch for ways to 
earn money. During the year they earned in 
all $350.00 by making and selling butter, pick- 
ing apples and berries, taking care of small chil- 
dren, and doing secretarial work. The secreta- 
rial work was done by Candace, the oldest. 

Each of the girls is interested in continuing 
her education after she has completed high 
school, and they are helping one another in 
this. The money they earned last summer pick- 
ing berries went into Candace’s secretarial 
course. To Candace her secretarial work is a 
means to an end—the study of home economics. 
Martha, a high school senior, wishes to be a 
primary grade teacher. Esther, next younger, 
also wishes to be a teacher. Perhaps she will 
enter the field of physical education, for she is 





A Delicious Sample 


G. Y. C, Members are famous cooks—and 
here is a recipe from one of our Active Mem- 
bers, tested for us by Alice Bradley, princi- 
pal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery. 
W oe for Hot Day Surprises—coming next 
month, 


DATE TORTE 


From Helen Graham, Seattle, Wash. 


1 cup dates 

1 cup nut meats 

3 tablespoons flour 
2 eggs 


3}; teaspoon Rumford Baking 
Powder 

4 cup sugar 

¥% teaspoon Burnett's Vanilla 


Put dates, stoned and cut in pieces, and 
nuts, cut fine, in mixing bowl. Add flour and 
baking powder sifted together. Beat eggs and 
add to mixture. Add sugar and stir well. 
Bake in shallow cake pan at 375° F. for twenty 
minutes. When cool break in rather smail 
Pleces and serve with whipped cream. This 
Tecipe will serve ten people. 


Letters from our Active Members, describ- 
ing their G. Y. C. enterprises, which are 
published on this page are honor letters, And 
and a publication prize of one dollar is 
awarded for each of them. Begin your letter 
today and see if you cannot earn es 


This is the pin of the G. Y. C., 

Awarded to girls not a few 

Who accomplish things that are 
very worth while— 

Why shouldn’t you wear it, too? 


much interested in 
basketball. 

now for our 
Treasure Chest awards. 
Most of you have heard 
of our Treasure Chests 
of blue leather in which 
glistens a five-dollar gold piece, awarded every 
six months to the individual Member of the 
G. Y. C. and the Branch Club that send in the 
best records of money earned and saved during 
the preceding six months. Now the time has 
come for another Treasure Chest award, this 
time to Grace E. Ramsey of E: Liverpool, O., 
and to the Golden Poppies Club of Gilroy, 
Calit., whose members are Anna, Bernardina, 
Bernice and Mary Blaettler, and Eleanor Dias. 

The Golden Poppies earned and saved 
$128.15 by cooking, sewing, keeping house, 
picking fruit, selling vegetables and working on 
the farm. Grace earned and saved $141.25 by 
tutoring, cleaning house, caring for small chil- 
dren, ironing, typing, and selling chickens. 

Any girl and any Branch Club with active 
membership in the G. Y. C. are now eligible to 
compete for one of these Treasure Chests. The 
next reports are due here by July 15. 

Give a complete record of the money you 
have earned since January 1, 1928, and of the 
money you have saved by making articles 
which would have cost more had you bought 
them ready-made. If you made a dress, for 
example, tell what the material cost you and 
how long it took you to make it, and add to the 
cost of the materials about ten cents an: hour 
for your time; then deduct the total cost from 
the amount the dress would have cost you in 
the store—and you have the amount saved. 


Was Gray 


Secretary of the G. ¥.C. 








RETURN TO HAZEL GREY 
The G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 


Dear HAZEL GREY: 


Please tell me how I may join the G. Y. 
C., earn the right to wear the blue and gold 
pin, and enjoy the advantages of being an 
Active Member. 





Pe eee err ere rer re rere 


MEU OUNOR Ss ian teds cecnceuadeunenton 





Iam also interested in knowing how to 
forma Branch Club of the G. Y. C. with 
several of my best friends. Please tell me 
about that, too. 0 (Place a check here 
if you are interested in our Branch Club 
Plan) 


6-28 
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437 D Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





HAM .. that’s 
always handy 





for Sandwiches 


Just Plain . . 
With Egg . . 
With Celery - 
With Chicken 


With Tomato 


Send for FREE Cook Book 
= Of 70 Underwood Recipes 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 
93 Walnut St. Watertown, Mass. 


10c CANS IN CARTONS OF 6 
Also 25c and 40c Sizes 


joOoD 
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Bran 
Muffins 


are good — but 
With Nuts 
Raisins 
or Dates 
they are simply delicious 


Here is a recipe which, because 
Rumford is used, has unusual food 
value: 


1 cup flour 

1 teasp. Rumford 
Baking Powder 

2¢ teasp. salt 


24 cup chopped nuts, 
dates or raisins 

4g cup molasses 

4 — See soda 


1% cups bran lcup m 
lege 2 tabisp. melted 
shortening 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt; add bran, 
nuts or fruit. Stir together molasses and soda, and 
use with beaten egg, milk and melted shortening 
to moisten dry ingredients. Beat hard and bake 
about 30 minutes in well-greased muffin pans in 
moderate oven — 350-375 degrees F. 


Because of its phosphate content, 
Rumford really adds food value to 
these nutritious muffins — makes 


them a regular health-food. wy 


Be sure to get 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING 


POWDER [p= 
tat ORD 
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B> the joy of new things! New 
styles—new colors—new de- 
signs. All these can be yours to wear, at 
the mere cost of materials—if you have a 
New Companion Sewing Machine. And 
there is new pleasure for you in making 
your own dresses, blouses, and intimate 
things on one of the splendid, easy-run- 
ning /mproved New Companion models. 


Save Its Price 
in a Single Season! 






Electric 
Portable 


Eleven Improved Models 


ELECT the style you prefer, be it the 
latest electrically driven portable or 


console, or a machine operated by foot-treadle. 
Choose a rotary or oscillating shuttle. Whatever your 
choice, you will find the New Companion the greatest 
value to be had in a sewing machine. You can SAVE 
$25 to $40, depending on the model you select, by 
buying on our Factory-to-User Plan—and we pay 
the freight. Every New Companion Sewing Machine 
is WARRANTED for 25 years. 


Three Months FREE Trial 


So confident are we that the New Companion 
Sewing Machine will meet your highest expecta- 
tions, we make the following liberal offer: If the 
New Companion Sewing Machine you select is 
not perfectly satisfactory in every particular 
after you have tried it in your home three 
months, we will REFUND YOUR MONEY 
and take back the machine at our expense. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 





GIRL of 








summer sports dress for you, I hap- 

pened to come across Helen Wills’ 
description of what she considers the ideal 
tennis dress. Here it is—and good for any 
sport, tennis or otherwise. ‘‘Since Suzanne 
Lenglen introduced the sleeveless and short- 
skirted dress for tennis, clumsy and binding 
clothes have been discarded, and every girl 
knows that her tennis dress can be both 
charming and comfortable. I think silk 
fabrics are more graceful and prettier in 
action because of their softness, but cotton 
material is far more practical. White shoes 
and white stockings are also important on 
the tennis court. The color notes may come in 
the head-band and in the sweater or jumper. 
Suzanne Lenglen’s head-bands of chiffon, 
wrapped tightly around her head, are fa- 
mous for both their color and their smart- 
ness. And a head-band does keep your 
hair in place! The style of your sports 
dress is also important. It must give per- 
fect freedom to the wearer; and in this con- 
nection I especially recommend pleats in 
the skirt, and little or no sleeve in the waist. 
When you recall the tennis dress of a few 
years ago, with long skirts and long sleeves, 
you wonder how girls ever managed to 
play at all. Unquestionably the short-skirted, 
sleeveless dress is one of the main reasons 


N& long ago, when I was thinking of a 





FASHIONS for the 


CHARM 


ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THE G. Y. C. 
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For Your Summer Sports 
| By Elizabeth Lee 


for the improvement in girls’ tennis today.” 

here is a Helen Wills’ summer sports 
dress to order—short-skirted, sleeveless; 
pleats to give plenty of room for action; 
made of fine piqué. The banding at the neck, 
ending to one side, is a this season’s touch. 
A dash of color in addition to the head-band 
is in the short socks, which look very gay 
and festive flashing about. I am giving you, 
too, the popular cardigan jacket, another 
flash of color and well to slip on after a stren- 
uous game. And if you wish to have this 
dress for all-round summer wear, it would be 
adorable, I think, made up in one of those 
new cotton prints of little Mother Goose 
characters, dancing everywhere about in the 
design—or circus animals and performers, or 
marionettes. 

By special arrangement with the Butter- 
ick Publishing Company, the patterns for 
this sports dress and the cardigan jacket 
have been cut and may be secured at the 
pattern store nearest you or directly from 
the Butterick Publishing Company, 223 
Spring Street, New York City. The sports 
dress is made from Butterick pattern No. 
1980, costing forty-five cents, and the cardi- 
gan jacket is made from Butterick pattern 
No. 1913, costing forty cents. If you write 
for your pattern, be sure to mention the fact 
that you are a Youth’s Companion reader. 





Tue Youtu’s CoMPANION 


If I went to 
summer-camp 


I’D BE sure to have a good 
flashlight with a big, bright 
beam of light to make night 
as bright as day. There are al- 
ways hikes and parties and 
trips after dark when a fellow 
wants an Eveready Flashlight 
along, to be SAFE. 

I’d take some spare Ever- 
eady Batteries with me too. 
I’d be sure they were “Ever- 
eadys” because you can always 
be sure about them. They hold 
more light—they’re just get- 
ting their second-wind when 
‘the ordinary kind go out on 
you. And what a fellow wants 
is a flashlight he can depend 
on. Eveready Batteries make 
the difference. 
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Cashis) NAMES 


for marking clothing while at Camp. 


FREE! ¥Ouz OWN 


foe FIRST NAME 
TO introduce Gsfs Names to you be- 


fore the camping season starts we will 
send you FREE one dozen of yourown 
first name woven in fast color thread. 
Use Gshis) Names for marking all your 
clothing and laundry which will then 
never be lost. J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
728th St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
VULUUSGENUNONOEOGOOOEDLSCONOEUDOOOOOOSSOREQOGEOOUNEDDONOOOOOUOOOOOONNNNEONNS 
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The dangers arising from j 
Varitose Veins, (Ulcer, Clot, 
Hemorrhage, etc.), are elimi- 
nated by our Made to Measure 


Elastic Stockings 


Send for booklet with directions 
for self measuring. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
40 Oxford St. Lynn, sce 


KNOCKS CORNS 





















INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in 


laster. ‘3 Salm, comfortenle 
a more 001 ins; no - 
Gerous applications of acids and Boisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs all hard is without injury to 
healthy flesh. (hg pealipg. Big spool, 

square inches sent for $1. If not satisfie 
after trying, get full refund. 





Comfitape Laboratory, Box Y —_ Burlington, Vt. 
@ WHY NOT soir fering Sores: Sn 


sects hundreds of kind for collections. 
} i 5 Some worth $1 to each. In- 
tensely interesting outdoor work. fore se! 
USTHATED PROSPECTUS, which explains 
thing. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, 


ir. ir, 
Dept. 71, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 






































co! 
y of Fur Farming magazine, 

raise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 10c, Address 

OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 69, Hoimes Park, Missour! 


SQUAB (t) BOOK (tj FREE 


Breed squabs and make money, Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
Printed in colors telling how to do it. 














will be sw ed. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
197H St. Highlands, Mass. 
for_sale. Also 


COLLIES 


book on training, 35¢. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 
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BOYS’ 
SCHOOLS 





MANLIUS 


cA Training for Life 
General William Verbeck, President 
BOX 286, MANLIUS, NEW YORK 








NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


Special College Preparatory and One-Year ws - > 
Courses. Careful personal supervision. 
coached athletics. Unexcelled location. 110 pe 
from Boston. 120 boys from 14 States. Separate 
Junior School. Modern equipment. Low tuition. 
For catalog address 
FREDERICK SMITH 
Box 195 New Hampton, N. H. 


ITGHELL 


For boys Bae 20 miles from Boston. 
All athletics. 
pa eh io like aprecephere. 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Box Y, Billerica, Mass. 


FRAN WARSHALL 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced Preparatory 

Sch Unusual Equipment, 1200 Boys Prepared for Col- 

ie in the last 30 years. Write for catalog. . M 
ARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box Y, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOL 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Moderate 
Tuition. Separate Junior School. For catalog address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 17 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
62nd rear. Young men and young women find here a 
and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school i irit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms. 
$500 t: per year. Special course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Box M. 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 




















N.Y. Institute of Photography, 10 W. 33rd St., N.Y. Dept. 36 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


z»SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and mark of the 
and camole —T of THE WRITER’S 

— HOME CORRESPONDENC 
E SCHOOL 
59 Springtield, Mass. 











GIRLS’ CAMPS 


WEST DRESDEN, MAINE 
For girls from 8 to 18 years of age 
All Land and Water Sports under 
trained and experienced leaders, em- 
phasizing Riding, Dancing, and Arch- 
ery Golf. Various Handicrafts includ- 
ing weaving and jewelry. Booklet = 
request. Miss Harriett M. Balco 
Director, 1193 Commonwealth Avenun, 


ton, Mass. 




















CAMP ARBUTUS 


14th oe Wetes Sports. Canoe Trips and Wood- 
. Camping. Resident Physician. 
- d girls from 10 to 

18 accepted. 


For 
Edith A, eisuon Oi pokey _ Mayfield, Mich. 








DEATHLESS 


SPLENDOR 


[coNTINUED FROM PAGE 283 ] 


best disposition to render service to my 
country in obedience to its calls, but with 
less hope of answering its expectations.” 

On April 23 he entered New York. Just a 
week later he stood ona balcony at the corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets, facing a vast 
crowd assembled at high noon. A Bible, 
borne on a velvet cushion, was provided, and 
the oath of office was administered by Chan- 
cellor Livingston. With bowed head Wash- 
ington took the oath, and the Chancellor 
shouted, “Long live George Washington, 
President of the United States!” 

And the crowd answered with a mighty 
cheer. 

Washington had to select a cabinet. It 
was as new a business for him as it would 
have been for anyone. He could have had 
little idea what members he wanted or what 
he wanted them to do. Yet he chose with 
remarkable wisdom. Thomas Jefferson, who 
was still abroad, he chose as Secretary of 
State, or, as he was then called, Foreign 
Minister. Alexander Hamilton was selected 
as Secretary of the Treasury. Gen. Henry 
Knox was Secretary of War, and Edmund 
Randolph, Attorney-General. 

The leading spirits in the cabinet were 
the first two, though all were strong men. 
Thomas Jefferson was nothing if not a demo- 
crat, and Alexander Hamilton so strongly 
believed in a centralized government that he 
was called a monarchist. He and Jefferson at 
once became heads of two opposing systems 
of government that have been recognized 
ever since. Jeffersonian democracy is still a 
term of meaning in American political life, 
while Hamilton’s theory of ‘‘the states in 
empire’’ may be said to be that which the 
Civil War settled as a fixed condition of 
Washington's “‘indissoluble union” of the 
several states, under one federal head. The 
“Federalists’’ and ‘‘Democrats”’ did not at 
once form organized political parties, but 
the material for such parties was present 
in Washington's first cabinet. Washington, 
like Lincoln, did not try to select a cabinet 
composed of men who would always agree 
with him. He sought and obtained men of 
ability but of widely divergent views. And 
his personality gave whatever hope there 
was of unity of spirit where there was such 
divergence of opinion. 

As it developed, this policy was the wisest 
possible. The new President found his own 
knowledge and judgment much strengthened 
by the counsel of men who saw things from 
different points of view. But the differences 
might have led to wrangling and confusion if 
there had not been so calm and wise a man 
as Washington to guide and direct. 

Some very embarrassing questions rose at 
once. The French government was one of the 
first to recognize the new nation, and its 
minister believed that, as France had as- 
sisted the colonies to their independence, 
France should stand in a peculiar relation to 
the government of the United States. He 
requested that he should be permitted to go 
directly to the President for conference on 
international matters. Washington met this 
request with firm courtesy. He let France 
understand that, grateful as the United 
States was for the help of France, the French 
government must deal with the government 
of the United States precisely as other 
nations were expected to do. Proposals and 
communications must be in writing and pass 
through the State Department. This was a 
disappointment to France, but the wisdom of 
the decision was very soon apparent. 

Congress was in session when Washington 
was inaugurated, and when it adjourned he 
decided to make a tour of the New England 
states. His tour from Annapolis to New York 
had been an important one, and he believed it 
would be well if the President were person- 
ally to visit, during his term of office, as 
many parts of the nation as possible. He 
made the tour, which was an interesting one, 
and perhaps its most important event as we 
now see it was one that at the time seemed 
a trivial difference of opinion between two 
proud men. John Hancock, of the bold signa- 
ture and imposing personality, was Governor 
of Massachusetts; and he believed that 
within his own state a Governor was to be 
esteemed a greater man than a President. 
He did not, therefore, go forth to meet 
President Washington and welcome him to 
Boston, but waited for President Washing- 
ton to call on Governor Hancock, and dine 
with His Excellency, the chief magistrate of 
that proud commonwealth. 

Washington was very angry. He not only 
did not call on Governor Hancock, but he 
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canceled his engagement to dine with him 
that evening. And the sun of that October 
Saturday went down upon his wrath. 

That was indeed a very bad situation, and 
Boston was greatly disturbed through the 
morning hours of the Puritan Sabbath. But 
about noon, His Excellency, Governor John 
Hancock, sent a note to His Excellency, 
President George Washington, regretting 


that an attack of gout had prevented the | 


Governor’s showing the President the ex- 
pected courtesy, and proposing to call on 
the President in half an hour, though inti- 
mating that to do so would greatly imperil 
his health. President Washington replied 
that Governor Hancock would be welcome, 
but suggested that he should not incur great 
risk to his health. 

So, in half an hour, John Hancock ap- 
peared, swathed in flannels, and carried in a 
chair. Boston had a hard time keeping its 
Sunday face straight as it beheld its Gov- 
ernor on his way to pay his official respects to 
the President, with an apology for not having 
met the President as he entered the city. 

It seemed a childish matter for two dis- 
tinguished men to be angry about, but what 
Washington taught John Hancock and every 
other Governor down to the present time 
was that the nation is greater than any one 
state, and the President is a man of greater 
prominence than a Governor. 

When we consider how few precedents 
Washington had to guide him, how many 
were the pitfalls that beset his path, and how 
many times he had to decide not only the 
course that was best for him but the course 


that was to become the basis of established | 


precedent, we wonder that he could have 
acted so wisely and so well. 


He was not always cheerful about it. Al- | 


most immediately after his inauguration he 


had a carbuncle on his thigh, and for six | 


weeks could sleep only on one side and was 
in almost constant pain. During those weeks 
and afterward many and vexed questions 
had to be considered. How was the army to | 


be paid? How was the debt of the war to be le 
funded and retired? On what basis could the | 


new government establish credit? How were | 
the questions to be settled that came up| 
from the several states? How were the| 


jealousies and strifes of the war to be met | 


and conquered? How was the Supreme | 
Court to be organized? How was he to select | 
competent men for office? How was he to| 
deal with the Indian tribes? What was to be 
the attitude of the President toward the! 
representatives of foreign nations? How | 
could the states be made to trust one an-| 
other and the national government? 
Washington felt so sure that the President 
of the United States ought to know the 
whole country and belong to the whole 
country that he sometimes headed his 
letters, not with the name of the city where 
he was, either New York or Philadelphia, 
but ‘The United States of America.” His 
tour of New England in 1789 was followed 
by one to Rhode Island in 1790, and another 
through the South in 1791. He traveled in 
state, and there were those who thought that 


he aped royalty, but he maintained the | 
dignity of the Presidential office, and he) 


brought the official head of the nation into 
close official and social relations with all 
sections of the country. 

Concerning foreign nations, Washington 
was equally wise. He urged that the United 
States should “keep disengaged from the 
labyrinth of European politics and wars.” 
He felt that the United States had at least 
this much of responsibility for such posses- 
sions as foreign nations had in the New 
World, “that none of those who hold such 
possessions shall presume to treat them with 
insult or contempt.”” He added: “It should 
be the policy of the United States to admin- 
ister to their wants without being engaged 
in their quarrels."" As for our own future 
place on the map of the world, he said: “It 
is not in the power of the proudest and most 
polite people on earth to prevent us from 
becoming a great, a respectable, and a com- 
mercial nation, if we shall continue united 
and faithful to ourselves.” 

When the French Revolution broke out, 
Washington sympathized with its revolt 
against oppression. He said: “I have always 
wished well to the French Revolution.” But 
he maintained that this country had one 
fixed duty, which was to keep its hands off 
and let the French decide for themselves 


what form of government they wanted for | 


themselves. 
[ro BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH | 
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Americans could go to the Library 
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With this in mind, the John Han- 
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~ THE CHILDREN’S PAGES *© 


KIKO 
| | means 

happiness. 
Ukiko was only 
seven, but she had 
been happy . all 
her life. She lived 
in the most beau- 
tiful place in all the world, a little 
toy-sized farmhouse in a tiny toy- 
sized farm by a pond no bigger than 
a doll’s, and all in the small, lovely 
country of Japan. Of course she was 
happy! 

In her home there was Mother, 
who wore soft, colored kimonos, and 
Father, who wore short blue coats 
with big white letters on the back of 
them, and Big Brother, who was the 
kindest brother in all the world. Last 
of all, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant right now, was White Puppy. 

He was new, and Ukiko could not 
tell what kind of a dog he would be 
when he grew up. And because he 
was new she would not know for 
several weeks yet whether he would 
be a good dog or a Jazy dog. And if, 
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White Puppy looked up into 
Ukiko's serious face 


when he grew up, he would not help 
Father pull the vegetable cart to 
town on Market Day he would have 
to go away. Ukiko knew that. 

So she sat with him on the little 
bench outside her house door and 
asked, “You will be a good dog, 
won't you? You will have to help 
Father work, because if you don’t he 
will send you away, and oh, White 
Puppy, I do like 
you!” 

White Puppy 
looked up _ into 
Ukiko’s serious 
face and_ licked 
her brown hand 
with his pink 
tongue. Then he 
found a comfort- 
able place in 
Ukiko’s small Jap 





UKIKO and WHITE PUPPY 


By Dorothy Rowe 
Illustrated by Lynd Hard 


and flopped over with a 
big, peaceful sigh. 

Ukiko laughed. “I must 
remember that you are a 
very young dog, and that 
you aren’t grown up,” she 
said. “You don’t know 
what work is yet; you 
only know about eating 
and loving.” 

For six long 
months after that 
no one in the family 
talked to White 
Puppy about work 
again. They just waited for him to 
grow up. Ukiko taught him to obey 
her, to follow her and to love her 
very much. And in her heart she 
wondered all the time whether 
White Puppy would turn into a good 
working dog. 

Father and Brother went into the 
tiny fields early each morning. They 
wore big hats to keep the sun from 
their faces, and their blue coats made 
bright spots against the fields. One 
day each week was different. On that 
day Mother packed boxes of lunch, 
and Father and Brother pulled out 
the small two-wheeled cart so it 
could be filled with the fresh, clean 
vegetables. Ukiko helped with this 
work,. but White Puppy ran around 
and around and barked. Ukiko 
called him one morning and tried to 
explain. 

“You see this is Market Day,” she 
said. 

“Market Day?’ questioned the 
bright black eyes of White Puppy. 

“Yes, a very wonderful day, White 
Puppy; so I shall give you a little 
bite of my good sponge cake,”’ said 
Ukiko as she reached into her long 
kimono sleeve and took out a cake. 

White Puppy ate it and got Mar- 
ket Day and cake all mixed up in his 
mind. Was cake yellow and sweet, or 
was that the meaning of Market 
Day, or was Market Day the name 
of cake? Being a puppy, he did not 
worry long and decided that he liked 
them both. Then Ukiko had an idea. 
She ran to Father and whispered to 
him. Father looked down the long 


















White Puppy 


White Puppy was doing his share 


white road before he an- 
swered. Then he looked 
down at his little girl, 
with her orange-flowered 
kimono folded about her, 
and said: “‘White Puppy 
is very young, Ukiko, but 
you might try. Most dogs 
take much training to be- 
come used to pulling a 
cart. I should be ex- 
ceedingly glad for 
help, as the day is 
hot.” 

“T know; that is 
why I want to see if White Puppy is 
old enough to help. Another reason,”’ 
she added slowly, ‘‘is that I can’t 
wait to see if he is to stay at our 
house forever. I know if he doesn’t 
help he will have to go away.” 

‘That is true, for we are not 
rich enough to feed those who 
do not work. You yourself put 
water from the well into our 
pond for the small, shin- 
ing goldfish, and you pull 
ugly weeds for us,’”’ 
Father said. 

Ukiko felt in her sleeve 
to see if the sponge cake 
were there. ‘“Come, White 
Puppy,” she said, ‘‘this is 
Market Day, you know.” 

White Puppy jumped 
along close by and waited for that 
cake. Ukiko usually gave it to him 
when the cart was ready to go, but 
this day the cart was starting down 
the white road and she was going 
too, but there was no cake. 


“Bow!” barked White Puppy 
sharply. 
“Wait!” said Ukiko, and she 


walked up to the cart and took the 
rope harness in her hand. ‘Here, 
Puppy, it’s Market Day,” she said 
as she held out the piece of cake in 
her other hand. White Puppy came 
quickly and took the cake out of her 
hand and chewed it loudly as she 
tied the harness to his collar. Father 
pulled the cart carefully, so White 
Puppy did not notice the rope. Then 
Ukiko ran ahead, and, taking an- 
other bit of cake out of her sleeve, 


. 


she called, ‘‘Come 
Puppy, come.” 

The little dog 
jerked to run. 
after Ukiko and 
the cake. The har- 
ness pulled him 
back, and he 
looked surprised. It didn’t hurt; jt 
just bothered him; but he was 
pleased when the rope seemed to fol. 
low him as he followed the cake. 
Ukiko gave him bites of cake and 
patted his head and ran on ahead 
once more. 

“Come,” she called again. “Good 
Puppy, pull hard.” And White 








Puppy pulled, not knowing how well 
he did it or how happy Ukiko was, 

On and on they went, Ukiko coax. 
ing with her gentle voice and the 
promises of cake, and White Puppy 
pulling well and helping Father very 
much. Every few minutes Ukiko 





Father and Brother went into the tiny fields 


early each morning 


would let them come up to her, and 
White Puppy would get the cake he 
loved. 

In Ukiko’s heart was joy, for they 
were all nearing town, and White 
Puppy was doing his share, following 
her with bright, questioning eyes and 
his four white feet. 

‘“‘We have arrived,” Father said. 
“Little daughter and the dog have 
come all the way with us. They must 
be very tired.” 


“Oh, no,” Ukiko said, as a 


fastened’ the harness from 


Puppy’s collar and gave him the last 


crumbs in her sleeve. 

White Puppy panted a little, but 
he was really very much pleased to 
think he had done something wo 


derful. It must be very wonderltih, 
for Ukiko looked so happy. 


what do you think White Puppy 
did then? He jumped up and w 
his tail and took the rope of 
harness into his teeth as if to sa) 
“Tie me to this thing. I can pull, but 
I can’t tie knots.” 
Father chuckled softly and tied 
the rope. ‘‘Good 
dog, I think you 
may stay in our 
house always.”’ 
And Ukiko put 
her head down by 
White Puppy’s 
ear. “Oh, I love 
you so, White 
Puppy,’’ she 
whispered to the 
happy dog. 
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Winners in February 
Valentine Contest 


Following 15 Had the Correct Count — 
m 1381 


L. Kim 


Funnell 
ys AH; Moore Y. Little Rock, Ark. 


be: Ida Shepherd 
i ” Commiskey, Ind. 
p. McKee Elinor W. Lamoreaux 
veh srrenburg, M Bedford, Mass. 
Chee Mrs. M. H. Griswold 
Los Angeles, Cal. Claremont, N. H. 
Alvan Hayden 
iD on, Maine lem, Va. 
Frank R. B Viola Moore 
sal Re Sweet, Va. Seminole, Okla. 


Herbert Phillips 
rey Simon Mo. Alledonia, Ohio 
A. Wayne Henry 

Milton, Penn. 


The Following Came Within One of 
Having the Correct Count 


Philip L. Austin, Waukegan, Ill.; Lloyd L. 
Martin, Salem, Ind.; Bernard Dobrowolski, 
Chetek, Wis.; John V: Melick, Oldwick, N. J.; 
John R. Lesher, Cedars, Penn.; Bessie I. Mar- 
tin, Los Angeles, Cal.; Fern Mills, Stockton, 
lowa; L. B. Meade, jr, Millwood, Va.; Mrs. 
Carl Osborne, Jonesboro, Tenn.; Marion E. 
Mead, Cornucopia, Wis.; Mrs. John M. Wins- 
low, Cedar Bluffs, Neb.; Keith Johnson, 
Wis.; B. R. Winecoff, Kannapolis, 
N. C.; Jessie Meador, re Mes ; iia <M. 
pad Rid y, Penn rs illiam 
Millen, ae take. N. Y.; Walter N. Weber, 
Jr, Hood River, Ore.; Harold Huse, Lind, 
Wash.; Conley Gebbie, Bryant, S. D.; 
ood Salem, W. Va.; Mrs. Flora Gotaas, 
te, S. D.; Frank Lea, Red Cloud, Neb.; 
vr ‘Arnvali, Akeley, Penn.; Viola Lambert, 
Bayard, er Henry Dorshorst, Junction City, 
Wis; Mrs. Lee G.- Suiter, Le Claire, at 
Virginia Rowland, Charlotte, N. C.; Henry S 
Ward, Washington, Penn.; Darline Pfeifer, 
Laurel, Iowa; Howard Burke, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
f. A, Dennett, Etna, Me.; Eleanor Stout, 
Bronson, Mich.; Frank H. Hallock, Ridgeway, 
Mo.; Glenn Hall, Orleans, Ind.; Mrs. Earl 
Wallis, New Underwood, S. D.; Raymond H. 
Kirchner, Norwalk, Ohio. 


Another Contest For You is on Page 302 
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for the Magic Puppets.”’ Whirligig, whirligig, 
whirligig, here we go to the puppets! 

The best part about the Merry-Go-Round 
Man’s magic puppet show is that you can 
make it yourself. He made this one, with 
Jimmy, who is seven, and Betty, who is five, 
to help him. This is what they did. They 
took a cardboard box for their stage and 
some tiny toys for their puppets and started 
to work. Their box was nine inches across 
and twelve inches long and six inches tall, 
but of course you can use any box you wish, 
so long as your stage is large enough for 
your toys. 

First they stood the box on its side and cut 
a slit in the top through which they could 
drop the threads which they were going to 
tie to their puppets. For their stage curtains 
they took some 
pieces of orange silk 
which their mother 
gave them, cutting 
them to fit the box 
and sewing around 
the edges. Then they 
took a piece of 
orange cardboard 
and cut a top edge 
their curtains, 
making it long 
enough to fold 
around onto the side 
of the box. If you 
will look closely at 
the picture, you will 
see this top edge of cardboard. Then they 
fastened the curtains and the cardboard top 
to the box with some brads, one brad in the 
center and two on each side where the top 
folded around. Then they made a small hole 
on each side of the box where they wished to 








1. WORD-DIAMOND 


3. 
S. 


1. A letter. 
Popular fiowers. 
Huge animals. 


2. To injure. 
4. A state. 
6. Library pa- 


trons. 7. Anexpressionofcon- *****"*"** * 
tomes. $: The comin. BDA ****s 
EES See ce > See, ve 

2. AN ANAGRAM 


“GAIN FOLLOW LONE AD.” 

A sign with movable letters was placed in the hall- 
way of a building. A practical joker rearranged the 
letters as shown. Can you tell what the original sign 
was? 

3. MISSING WORDS 

* #eeK from the Grocer. 
Tomorrow you may *** ** time, 
And have your lunch ** *** once more. 
I shall ***** for my great crime 
By sending you a shiny dime, 
Because I sent ** *** before. 

Each of the groups missing in the above verse con- 

tains the same five letters, differently arranged. 
4. THE ANAGRAM LETTER 
“IT am going to plant onions, etc.’ 
This sentence was contained in a letter sent by a 


traveler to a friend, and it announces his destination. 
Can you decipher it? 


5. A MAGIC SQUARE 
11 8 
* * 
* * 
14 * 1 
When the square shown has been completed by 
lacing a number in each space, using the numbers 
from 1 to 16, the total of the numbers in each column, 
in each horizontal row, also the two diagonals, will be 
34. Each number is used but once. C 
6. MISSING VOWELS 


H WNT FRM CND T PNM ND 
FRM THR T JV ND JPN WHR 
H WS TLD T G T MDGSCR 


* 
* 
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ND THN BCK T LBM. 








Here is the stage all set 


NUTS TO CRACK‘ 


THE BEST PUZZLES OF THE MONTH 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tut Youtu’s CoMPANION 











The Magic EAE 


URRAH! Here’s the Magic -Merry- 
Go-Round again! And here’s the 
Merry-Go-Round Man all ready to 
start. ‘All aboard!’ he’s saying. ‘‘All aboard 


tie back their curtains—and they tied them 
back with blue wool, which looked very 
pretty with the orange color. 

The toys which Jimmy and Betty decided 
to use for their puppets were two tiny dolls 
and a cardboard wolf which Jimmy had got 
at a party. So, what with a wolf all ready- 
made,~they decided to give “Little Red 
Riding Hood” for their puppet play. Betty 
had a little bed, too, into which one of the 
dolls fitted perfectly; so that doll became 
Grandmother, at once. She made a red cape 
with a hood for Red Riding Hood and tied 
a long thread to the point of the hood so that 
she could make Red Riding Hood walk 
around the stage. But Jimmy tied two 
threads to his wolf, one at the head and one 
at the tail. / 

For the first scene in the woods, the 
Merry-Go-Round Man suggested that they 
use some green blotting paper, cutting it out 
to represent trees. Jimmy and Betty cut out 
the trees and fas- 
tened them to the 
back of the stage 
with two more brads. 
For the next scene in 

Grandmother's bed- 
room, they took a 
page from a book of 
wall-paper samples 
which their mother 
had. They cut the 
piece of wall-paper 
to the size of their 
stage and by bend- 
ing it a little found 
that it would stand 
up nicely at the back. 
Betty put Grandmother to bed in her tiny 
bed, under a bright coverlet of red and white 
checked gingham which she found in her 
mother’s piece-bag—and they were ready for 
the second act in their play. And then they 
invited all their friends to come and see it. 














Each of the words in this sentence requires one or 
more vowels to complete it, although no word con- 


ry 
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Great Fun 
Modé! 
AIRPLANES 


The “Spirit of St. Louis” Model Ready to Fly $5.00 
Made to scale — 22” high lift wings, metal pro- 
ware ne two-bearing motor, shock absorber 

ing geal 

Shipped ouaee to fly — guaranteed. Exceptional value 

— extra strong construction. Learn about aviation 

with these actual flying models. 

Also Fokker — Fairchild and Seaplane models. 

Specify model when ordering. Cost only $5.00 

postpaid in U. S. A. 

Send ten cents (3 for 25c) for Racing Glider and com- 

= catalog showing these real models of famous air- 
es. Agents and dealers — write for discounts. 


CLINTON TOY CO., Dept. No. 4, North Haven, Conn- 








tains two different vowels. When the sentence is com- | 


pleted it will be found to contain several geographical | 


names. 


7. ENIGMA 
I represent a multitude; 
But take away my tail, 
And just an individual 
Remains, a lordly male. 


8. MISSING WORDS 
Bitter foes ‘round ******* are found 
Who would cast them to the ground. 
Nests of hateful *°°F*** too 
lives of me and you. 
The missing words will all be found to contain the 
same seven letters, differently arranged. 


9. RIDDLE 


I am a portion of all time, 

A second or a century. 

Letters and ledgers, prose and rhyme, 
Are always full of me. 

I stop men’s speech, I make men pause, 
Not even king would dare displace me. 
Withal, I am so tiny that 

A pin-point would efface me. 


10. WORD-SQUARES 


1. Part of a ladder. 2. Atax. 3. 
A feminine name. 4. Certain stars. 
5. An Eastern American city. 6. To 
become weary. 7. To have the ap- 
pearance of. 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


1. DIME NOVEL. 2. Rig-Ma-Role, Rigmarole. 
3. Lien, Line, Nile. 4. The numbers are 219, 438, 657. 
5. Us, Use, Ruse, Rouse, Rouge, Rough, Trough, 
Through, Thorough. 6. Ga., N. Y., Del., La., N. D., 
Va., R. I., Cal., Iil., Nev., Pa., Me. 7. “To travel in 
a catamaran one chooses August as a geod — 
8. D, Ais, Abaca, Gamene ut, Ant, D. 9. Sing- 
A- Pore, Singapore. 10. I, It, Tie, Tire, Their, Either, 
Neither, Thirteen. 
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Squibs, 8 Sticks Unbreakable 
Punk. 
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Wir this especially designed equipment, you can 
handle your canoe like a small-sized racing yacht. 
You can ride close into the wind, tack or go about. 
Quickly attached to any canoe. 

New catalog gives prices and complete information 
about paddling and sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, 
dinghies, etc. Write for free copy today. Orp Town 
Canoe Co., 1856 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 








Earn a World War Map — 
and Money Besides! 


Write for full particulars of plan, enabling any boy 
a to own remarkably complete wall map of 
World War — cost, and earn liberal, regular 
income pleasant ty. 
Map handsomely lithographed in ten colors 
durable linen, 26 44 in. square. rmanent record of 
armies on Western Front in 1918, from English 
Channel clone en we Historically accurate, based 


on 
shoulder insige 


You will be deligh 
people all over town merely by showing it. A 
money earner. Write 


ALLIED MAP CORPORATION 


on 














25 W. 44th St. New York City 
rx STOVINK 27" 
Sain Solana otatemtens Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
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A SPECIAL 
SUMMER PACKET 
SELECTION 


Famous Building and Statues, Packet 
No. 384, 25 all different only 10c; No 
385, 50 different 25c; ANIMAL PACK- 
ETS, No. 386, 20 different 15c; No. 
387, 30 different 35c; Beautiful Views 
and Scenes, No. 389, 20 different 10c; 
No. 390, 50 different 50c; Portraits of 
Men and Women who have fashioned the 
destinies of nations, No. 382, 25 different 
10c; No. 383, 75 different 35c; No. 388, 
150 different $1.00. 


When you write ask for our free price 
list listing more than 1,100 packets, sets 
and dime sets, albums, catalogues and 
accessories. 





SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. | 
a West 47th Street, New York, N. ¥. | 


























100 DitterentStamps 4c 


15c, Portuguese Col. 
angulars 25¢. » RH 50% A - dnt , #4 Wiete 
for our large bargain lists of low-priced packets and set 
PALMER TAMP CO., 8219 Linweed Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





BRITISH yg FREE. Stamps from Zanzibar, 
Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
her good British Colonials sent free to 

all applicants for ¥ famous Hampshire Approval 

ions. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in 
coin. Lightbown’s Suntins Co., Southsea, England. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 


F EE Universal Approvals. Post- 


age 2c. Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





100 All Different Seomans Given sae to each new 

subscriber to THE STAMP COLLECTOR. All the news 

about stamps. Send only 25 cents for a six months’ sub- 

scription. We guarantee your complete satisfaction. 
The Collector, Dept. Y. C. 719 Lodi St. Syracuse, N. ¥ 





“STAMP COLLECTING HINTS.” This interesting 
booklet sent free of charge to beginners and collectors. 
T. D. Bottome, 3934'S Shriver, Indianapolis, Ind. 





10 Triangles 25c, 15 Angola 15c, 3000 Hinges 25c. 
Fine Approvals. French Am. Legion stamps (2) 35c. 
A.M. B BROWN, 16 South St., Boston, Mass. 





20 Varieties unused free. P 
Y. C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Tol 


STAMP 


e 2c. 
jo, O. 





California Geld. $14 size, ries $4 
Marks and Catalogue, 10c. 





200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10c, 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





STAMPS. 105 China, E, 


pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLAR 


& CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





1000 stamps _25c; 500 all diff. 30c; album to hold 2400 
stamps 60c. Michael, 1222c Carmen Ave., Chicago, Il. 





STAMPS — Hundred diff., set of flags, mill. scale, all for 
12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





Page Stamp Magazine for 3c. 
Parkway, East Orange, N. J. 
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STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 











Recssier, | Red military and naval forces. Values and 


se 





STAMPS TO STICK zx 


A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP ENTHUSIASTS 


OF ALL AGES 














At right and left, two values from Lithuania’s series commemorating the tenth anniv 

its independence; second from left, a new Afghani: 

scription; third from left, a new postage due from Palestine, with inscriptions in 
Arabic and Hebrew 


MOUNTING 


OW many stamps come into your posses- 
sion which have ‘‘thin spots’’ at the 
center, or near the top, of the reverse 

side? Ignorance or carelessness did it—lack of 
knowledge of, or indifference to, the proper way 
to mount stamps in the album. A ‘“‘thin spot” 
inevitably detracts from the philatelic value 
of a piece of postal paper, and so the newcomer 
to philately should appreciate at the start that 
the affixing of a stamp to the page in the right 
way is an essential fundamental. 

Very often the ‘‘thin spot” is the result of the 
wrong kind of paper having been used as a 
hinge or ‘‘sticker.’’ When thick hinge paper is 
used it is not easy to remove it without soaking 
the stamp, and, if the stamp happens to be an 
unused one, the original gum is destroyed and 
the stamp’s worth is lessened. If an effort is 
made to tear away the thick layer of hinge, 
either the stamp itself is ‘‘thinned”’ at the point 
where the sticker was or else part of the hinge 
still adheres to the stamp. Many a stamp 
exists to which hinges have been affixed re- 
peatedly, and these layers of hinge paper, one 
on top of another, eventually ruin a stamp. 

There are hinges, available at moderate cost, 
which are guaranteed to be peelable. It is these 
hinges, of extremely thin paper and coated with 
a specially prepared gum, which always should 
be used in mounting stamps, whether to the 
album page or in a book used to keep dupli- 
cates. They preserve both the stamp and the 
album. Thus when any stamp is transferred 
from one book to another the hinge comes off 
readily and the stamp remains in good con- 
dition. 

Fold the hinge with the gummed sides out. 
The fold should be about one-eighth inch from 
the stamp’s top. The smaller of the gummed 
surfaces is moistened and attached at the top 
of the reverse of the stamp. The larger gummed 
surface, moistened, is affixed to the album page. 

Mounting stamps the right way is simple. 
Why not do it that way? 


STAMP NEWS 


Air Mail in Greece 


T is expected that the 1929 edition of the 
American standard stamp catalogue will for 
the first time chronicle a series of Greek air-mail 
stamps issued late in 1926. At thetime of their 
appearance they were sponsored by a private 
company which transported mail by “flying 
machine” from Greece to Italy and Turkey, 
and there was no indication that the Greek 
postal authorities received any of the revenue. 
Now authentic information is said to have been 
received showing they were officially authorized 
by the Greek government and were on sale at 
Greek post offices. The situation indicates the 
care exercised by the compilers of the catalogue. 
The stamps are weird products in delicate 
shades of orange, green, yellow, blue, etc., with 
an airplane aloft in the design of each. One 
snows a machine implanted against an outline 
map of southeastern Europe. The values are 
1, 2, 5 and 10 lepta. 


Rivers and Harbors Find a Rival 


EPRESENTATIVE HOUSTON of Ha- 
waii has introduced in the House—and a 
similar measure has been introduced in the 
Senate—a bill which would authorize the 
Postmaster-General ‘‘to issue a special postage 
stamp, of any denomination, of such design and 
for such period as he may determine, commem- 
orative of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Hawaiian 
Islands by Capt. James Cook.” 


Commemoratives Generally 


OLLOWING closely on the heels of Russia’s 
series commemorating the tenth anniversary 
of the Bolshevik revolution, as mentioned in 


| the January Companion, a somewhat similar 


soviet set has appeared—this time marking the 
tenth anniversary of the inauguration of the 


designs are 8 kopecs, brown, a Red soldier, with 


| Lenin’s mausoleum and the Kremlin, Moscow, 


in the background; 14 kopecs, blue, a Red 
sailor, with the cruiser Aurora in the back- 
ground; 18 kopecs, red, a Red horseman carry- 
ing the soviet standard; 28 kopecs, green, a Red 


ersary of 
ish in- 


stan issue, the first to bear an E 


aviator in an airplane cockpit, with airplanes 
aloft in the background. 

Three Baltic republics—Esthonia, Finland 
and Lithuania—recently celebrated each its 
tenth year of national independence, and the 
anniversaries were remembered postally. 
Esthonia overprinted five values of its 1922-25 
series—2 marka, yellow-green, 5 marka, rose, 
10 marka, deep blue, 15 marka, plum, and 
20 marka, ultramarine—with an inscription, 
either in red or in black, which reads in part 


24 
1918 — 1928. 
Z 11 


Finland selected her familiar ‘‘lion’’ coat of 
arms as the commemorative design, the de- 
nominations being 1!4 marka, deep violet, and 
2 marka, deep blue, and the dates December 6, 
1917, and December 6, 1927, being inscribed. 

Lithuania’s commemorative series is in three 
designs. A portrait of President Smetona is on 
the 5 centu, brown and green, 10 centu, violet 
and black, 15 centu, orange and brown, and 25 
centu, blue and black, on which the dates Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, and February 16, 1928, appear. 
A man breaking a chain, symbolical of winning 
political liberty, is shown on the 50 centu, blue 
and brown, and 60 centu, red and black, which 
carries the Roman numeral X instead of dates. 
Soldiers in the trenches appear on the 1 litas. 
(The Lithuanian stamp illustrated in the April 
Companion was wrongly announced as marking 
the independence anniversary; that stamp is a 
higher value recently added to theregular series.) | 


Navarino 
EVERAL values of the series which Greece 
was to have issued last year to mark the 
centenary of the battle of Navarino—fought i in 
October of 1827 during Greece’s struggle for 


The Greek air- 
mail stamp is- 
sued in 1926 
and now to be 
catalogued for 
the first time 











freedom from Turkey—have finally been dis- 
tributed, although in limited quantities: They 
had been held up because of certain errors in 
printing. It is understood that a large part of the 
stocks is to be overprinted for air-mail use. 
The stamps carry the inscription ‘‘Navarino” 
and the dates 1827 and 1927 and bear portraits 
and scenes associated with the engagement. 


Financing a Fair 


UILDINGS, agricultural scenes and native 

animals appear on a set which Tripolitania | 
recently issued to mark the holding of the 
Tripoli Sample Fair. The uniform inscription 
is “Seconda Fiera Campionaria de Tripoli.” 
These semipostal adhesives are in face values 
of 30 centesimi, carmine and brown, 50 cen- 
tesimi, green and brown, 1 lira 25 centesimi, 
carmine and brown, 1 lira 75 centesimi, blue 
and brown, 2 lire 55 centesimi, pale and dark 
brown, and 5 lire, violet and brown. Each sells 
at a slight advance, and the extra money helps 
finance the fair. 


Honduras Definitives 


ONDURAS has a new series with designs 

including a pine tree (the national tree), 
the home of the republic’s president, an 
Indian, a statue of Columbus, a map of Hon- 
duras, and portraits of men noted in the 
republic’s history. 


Charity in Tunis 


NCIENT and modern methods of trans- 
portation are depicted in the uniform 
design of a ‘‘pro juventute”’ or “‘child welfare” 
series which Tunis has issued. Camels are 
following caterpillar-type motor cars across the 
desert toward a setting sun. Values are*40 
centimes, brown, 50 centimes, violet, 75 cen- 
times, deep blue, 1 franc, carmine, 1 franc 50 
centimes, ultramarine, 2 francs, olive-green, 
and 5 francs, brown; and each sells at double 
its face value. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s COMPANION 


Tue Youtn’'s Comat 


All for 12¢: ee . ti all 


— unused, incl. and 
12c stamps; 5 aif. French 
uguese Cols.; d 

OFFE R¢ Czecho-Slovakia; i ® pack 


asthe of Transvaal, White Russia, 
Hepe. Turkey, rai Travancore, New 
ala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herzegovina; perf 
metre scale, ruler; small album for duplicates, 
$$ YK ake 12¢ to 4%: bed ye 
Exchange —— 


ant. R, yg 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away Bed 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and 
Chile (battle scene); Eg ad = _ and oy 
slavia (nude slave bi 
Vict ¥ Punts y teroclo cea d oan 

ctory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and oth 
applicants enclosing 5c this great backet wi “Can 
Peak Stamp Co., Box 21 ado Sprii ‘mportant: im 
act right now, we will also Teelete ay & triangle stg" 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges, triangle tan, 








———— 


MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


Contains scarce stamps from the followin; Tange laniy 

San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus x= 

Iceland, Kenya_ Uganda, Lebanon, | 

Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra pore. Toneonn 

U per Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful Dacket 
“freak countries” and make your friends sional mu 

only 10c to approval applicants !! Write TOD, 


MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, } N. Yory 





100 stamps’ FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, Postage 2 


| CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO, 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wi, 








YOUR GOVERNMENT has nearly 100 different 
used stamps to sell to collectors at faded Ss My pa > 
| wp pee eggs and sample Philatelic i 
jist of stamps sold > le copy of * 
STAMP NEWS,” all for 1 Speci al Boe x 
Different Genuine foreign pa. Psi ‘00. ¥ 


3 100) 
| 213 Seaton Pl., N.E., Washington, D. C. 





15 DIFFERENT TRIANGLE STAMPS ONLY % 


or 500 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for 

1000 all diff. stamps and 15 Triangles for on aes 

ae proval applicants. Supply limited. Lists Free, 
ictoria Stamp Co., t. 8, 





| FREES ey | Air Mail (5 Var.) for new 
| a 2c _and 3c approvale § << 
| 50% otal, ‘Cha W. Schmidt, P. 

| Frankford Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SENSATIONAL VALUES — over 140 different Alget. 
Barbadoes, Cameroons, Gabon, = : 10c, Lists fres, 0 
diff. U. S. 30c, 1000 hinges 9c, 25 Bulgaria 9c. 

ine Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 59, lowa, 





FREE 20 different unused stamps to those desiring: 
selection of my 1c, 2c and 3c stampson appv 
Frank H. Ewing, 2096 E, 89 St., Cleveland, Ohio, 





| Off-season bargain approvals, net. Premium if prefereat 
named. References required. F. W. Shaffer, Alliance, 6 





Portugal Colonies 10c; 200 different Wott 
uis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 


50 fis 








| 
600 different, $.50; 1100, $1; 2000, $3.50. F. L. Onkes 
630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





OK Pandy. Packet FREE, to approval ap Re. 
O.K. STAMP CO., Box 581, Utica, N. % 


— 





15 Var. Angola given for names two collectors asd * 
stamp. Kolar Co., Dallas, Texas. 


nn 





60 Diff. U.S. A. 20c. U.S. stamps on 
ences. W. Phillips, Box 165, Stockton, 


approval send rei 





——a 


MEXICO — 17 var. recent issues used, ei 
Lists free. Allion, Angola, Ind. 





NEWFOUNDLAND — 17 Varieties (Cae. Te) 
| A. R, Bergbom, 293 Hicks St., Brooklyn, 





500 Mixed U. S., old and_new, 10c 
provals. Weatherby, Box 3628, 








PANAMA LINDBERGH 
Leonard Foote ‘edro Miguel, 


STAMPS 
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hencw Frngerool® 
) IN EXQUISITE COLO 


More pen beauty 
and quality 
than ever before 
at so low a price 





The day when you had to pay a big price for a good 
fountain pen is past. Chas. H. Ingersoll’s watch 
precision manufacturing methods and his selling 
policy of small profits and large volume have made 
possible a beautiful, dependable pen at a price every 
boy and girl (and grown-up) can afford. 


No matter what price you pay for a fountain pen, 
you can’t get these two features — beauty and 
dependability — in more generous measure than in 
this new Ingersoll at only ONE DOLLAR! 


Made of imperishable Bakelite, the new Ingersoll 
Dollar Pen is non-inflammable, acid proof, won’t 
leak, warp or stain—and is guaranteed against 
breakage! There is no other pen like it, and no 
low-priced pen to compare with it! 





d ‘oun tings for thoes Whe requile 


Mahogany and Black. Models: Men’s Over- 
‘Ladies. Points: Medium, Fine and Coarse. 


GIFT SETS 
Pen and Pencil, gold-trimmed, all colors 


$2.25 $3.00 $3.50 


Wooks and service. Unbreakable tion 
h r trimmed with rolled gold. Coture; Candee 





To satisfy yourself, go to your nearest dealer . 
see it and try it! Note its smart stylish appearance 
. its perfectly balanced proportions that make 
for easy writing ... its solid 14K gold point, 
tipped with hard iridium, that insures a lifetime of 
service. Compare it if you like with pens costing 
several times its price —and you'll surely come 
away with a new Ingersoll in your pocket! 
Sold by dealers everywhere 
with positive guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back. If your dealer is not yet stocked with the 
complete Ingersoll line, send us correct price for 
model desired, specifying color, and we will fill your 
order direct. 
CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 


587 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Colors: 
Cardinal Red 
Olive Green 
Mahogany 
Black 
Mottled 
and 
Metal 


Models 


for Men, Women 
Boys, Girls 


Points: 
Fine, Medium 
Coarse 


Made and guaranteed by Chas. H. 
Ingersoll of Dollar Watch Fame. The 
name ison the end of thecap for your 
protection. Accept no substitute. 





RU 
MFORD PRESs, CONCORD 














O different than the trips we had taken 
before. Our exciting days on the lakes 
and rivers—the still, black nights around 
the fire. Wonderful fun while it lasted. Yet 
it always had to end too soon. 


“Those first few trips are ‘goners’ now. 
But our last one never will be. It’s as real 
this minute as it was last summer. It’s ours 
to enjoy forever and ever. These snapshots 
certainly tell the story. 

“From the day we left ’till the day we re- 
turned we kept our Kodaks busy. Every new 
and interesting bit of scenery. Every big mess 
of fish we caught. The many good swims we 
had. The flashlight we tried for, and even- 
tually got, of the deer at his favorite water 
hole. They’re all a part of the record-we made 
—a record we enjoy as much today as we did 
the trip when we took it. 

“We're planning on another trip this sum- 
mer. And you can bet your life we'll be pre- 
pared to bring that one back in snapshots 
too!” 

No doubt you’ve taken many good trips 
and know the great fun they give you. You’ve 
had the thrill of landing rainbow trout or 
matching your wits with a three-pound bass. 


- 


You’ve experienced the feeling of comrade- 
ship that comes when friends gather ’round 
the campfre at night. 

You spend a great deal of your time out of 
doors, on trips with your chums—at sports of 
all kinds. You go many new places and see 
many interesting things. You want to re- 
member them all—to enjoy them forever. 
You can. 

If you haven’t a Kodak or Brownie get one 
now. If you do have one, use it often. You 
can buy the Brownie, a genuine Eastman 
camera, for as little as $2, and Kodaks from 
$5 up. They are on sale everywhere. 

And every Eastman camera makes excel- 
lent snapshots. Particularly the Modern 
Kodaks. Many have lenses so fast that you 





don’t have to wait for sunshine. Raifi 
shine, winter or summer, indoors or out, ev 
one can take good pictures with these maf 
ous new Kodaks. 4 
Kodak film in the familiar yellow ba 
dependably uniform. It has speed and ¥ 
latitude. Which simply means that it redl 
the danger of under- and over-exposuré, 
gets the picture. Expert photo finishers 
ready 1 in every community to develop: 
print your films quickly and skillfully. ” 
Make your good times—your wondl 
times—bring as much joy tomorrow as! 
gave you today. Begin now to take thé 
tures that will mean so much to you late 
Take your Kodak with you wherever yol 


¥ ry - 4 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. YC-6 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, ¥@ 
teresting booklet about the Modern Kodaks. 


Name.. 





Address 











